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PREFATOEY NOTE. 

The '^Notable Trials Series” is now well enougli established, and has been 
sufficiently welcomed by the legal as well as the general reader, to make 
unnecessary any explanation of the appearance in it of the trial of Dr. 
Crippen. In a case of such world-wide notoriety, the theme inevitably of 
much speculative and imperfectly informed discussion, it is more than 
ever useful to have the facts, in so far as the trial revealed them, set forth 
exactly as they were unfolded to the judge and juryj and it has been 
possible in the Introduction to enlarge upon some other aspects of the case 
which were not, and could not, be discussed at the Old Bailey, If the 
trial is less interesting from a legal point of view than some others, this 
defect is atoned for by the extraordinary human and dramatic interest with 
which the story is packed, and which has placed Dr, Crippen in the front 
rank, so to speak, of convicted murderers. 

I have to thank Sir Edward Marshall Hall, E.C., Sir Richard Muir, 
Mr* Herbert Austin, dork of the Ctentral Criminal Court, the Home Office 
autitoritieB, tha Governor of PentonvUle Prison, Dr. Bylauce, Crippai's 
fomer bueitaesB partner, Inspector Mitchell, Mr. (late Inspector) Dev, 
and Mrs. Harrison for information, material, and aseistanoe in arriving 
at the oonolueioDs on 'which the uarrativo part of the Introduction is based. 

A. B. V. y. 


IiOKSON, XTomAtr, 1919. 
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THE TRIAL OF H. H. CRIPPEN. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 

Most of the interest and pait of the terror of great crime are due not to 
what is ahnormal, but to Trhat is normal in it ; -what we have in common with 
the criminal, rather than that subtle insanity which differentiates him from 
uSj is what wiATraa us view with so lively an interest a fellow-being who has 
wandered into these tragic and fatal fields. A mean ci'ime, like that of the 
brute who knocks an old woman on the head for the sake of the few shillings 
in her store, has a mean motive; a great crime, like that of the man who 
murders his wife and little children and commits suicide because he can 
see only starvation and misery before them, gathers desperately into itself 
in one wild protest against destiny what is left of nobility and greatness 
in the man’s nature. It is not that his crime has any more legal justification 
than that of the murdering robber; it has not. On the contrary, it is 
more of an outrage upon life, and far more damaging in its results upon 
the oommunity. Tet we do not hate or execrate the author; we profoundly 
pity him; it is even possible sometimes to recognise a certain terrible beauty 
in ihe motive that made him thus make a complete sweep of his little 
world when it could no longer oopo with the great world. There are, at 
ihe least, reasons for a great crime; for a mean one there are, at the most, 
excuses. The region of human morality is not a flat plain; there are hills 
and valleys in it, deep levels and high levels; there are also certain wild, 
isolated crags, terrible in their desolation, wrapped in storms and glooms, 
npon which, nevertheless, a slant of sunshine will sometimes fall, and reveal 
the wild flowers and Jewelled mosses that hide in their awful clefts. 

Somewhere between these extremes, far bdew the highest, but far above 
the lowest, lies the case of Dr. Crippen, who killed his wife in order to 
give his life to the woman he loved. His was that rare thing in Englidi 
annals, a crime pamonel. True, the author of it was an American, and 
the victim a Qerman-Russian-Polish-Amerioan, but the theatre and setring 
woe those bf the most oommonplace and humdrum region of London life, 
end all the oiroumstanoes that contributed to its interest were sudi as are 
witnessed by thousands of people every day. The trial that followed it is in 
no sense remarkable from a legal point of view, except possibly with n^ard 
to the medical evidence; its chid interest lies in the sitory itself, in the 
(haracters of the people concerned, and in the dramatio flight and arrest at 
sea of Crippen and his mistress. 
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ii- 

In the year 1900 there came to London an entirely unremarkable little 
man, describing himself as an American doctor, to find some place in that 
large industry that lies on the borderland between genuine healing and the 
commercial exploitation of the modern human passion for swallowing 
medicine. This was Dr. Hawley Harvey Crippen, a native of Coldwater, 
Michigan, where he had been bom in the year 1862, his father being a dry 
goods merchant of that place. It was not his first visit to England; he 
had previously been here in the year 1883, when at the age of twenty-one 
he had come to pick up acme medical training. His education had followed 
the ordinary course of studies for the medical profession in America. After 
receiving a general education at the California University, Michigan, he 
proceeded to the Hospital College of Cleveland, Ohio. After a little desul¬ 
tory attendance at various London hospitals in 1883, Dr* Crippen had 
returned to New York, where in 1885 he took a diploma as an ear aifd eye 
specialist at the Ophthalmic Hospital there. He afterwards practised at 
Detroit for two years, at Santiago for two years, at Salt Lake City, at 
New York, St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Toronto. These movements covered 
twelve years, from 1886 to 1896. 

In 1887 he had married at Santiago his first wife, Charlotte Bell; the 
following year was bom a son, Otto Hawley Crippen, who at the time of the 
trial was living at Los Angeles. In the year 1890 or 1891 his wife died at 
Salt Lake City; and from there he returned to New York, where two years 
later he made the acquaintance of a girl of seventeen, whom he knew as Cora 
Turner. He fell in love with her, and although at the time he met her sh*? 
was living as the mistress of another man, he married her and took her 
with him to St. Louis, where he had an appointment as consulting physician 
to an optician. He had found out that hie wife’s real name had not been 
Cora Turner at all, but Kunigunde Maekamotzki, and that her father was 
a Russian Pole and her mother a German. 

Mrs. Crippen was the possessor of a singing voice, small but of a 
dear quality, her friends’ appreciation of which led her to entertain 
ambitions with regard to it which afterwards did not turn out to have 
been justified. Crippen, however, who was nothing if not an indulgent 
husband, allowed her to have it trained. This was in the year 1899, when 
they were living in Philadelphia; hut Crippen allowed his wife to stay in 
New York for -the purpose of having lessons, for which, of course, he paid, 
her ambition being that she should he trained for grand opera. She was 
still there when in 1900 Dr, Crippen came to London as manager fbr 
Munyon’s advertising business in patent medicines, the offices of whidt 
were at that time in Shaftesbury Avenue. About four months later he , 
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joined by bis 'wife, who had given up her lessons in New York and abandoned 
the idea of going into grand opera. Her ambitions now lay in the direction 
of the music hall stage, and she probably regarded England as a promising - 
field for the development of her talents in that direction. 

This part of the story may be very briefly dismissed. Although ehe 
came over with a sketch of her own design, and many obliging music hall , 
agents undertook to float her in this country, nothing ever came of it save 
profit to the agents. Her musical sketch tuiued out to be a thing of which 
the music and the words both remained yet to be written, and competent 
artists were hired by the obliging agents to fill these omissions. Mrs. 
Crippen, who was assiduous in fulfilling all the external conditions of her 
proposed career, took a stage name of Belle Elmore,and provided herself 
with a quantity of dazzling dresses—all, of course, at her good-natured 
husband’s expense. But in fact the only attributes of the music hall artiste 
to w'hich she ever attained were the stage name and the dresses. From 
star in a first-rate London music hall her ambitions dwindled 

down to appearances of any kind at any music hall; and even these, when 
it came to the point, proved beyond the powers of the agents to secure. 
One or two feeble appearances were made at very minor music halls; but 
Mrs. Crippen’s talents were so inadequate, and the failure was so obvious, 
that even these attempts (for which, of course, Dr. Crippen had to pay) 
were abandoned. The truth was that Mrs. Crippen never had any talent 
whatever for the stage—not even the very moderate kind that will suffice 
to make the performance of an attractive young woman with a voice, wearing 
pretty clothes, and with some financial backing, acceptable to a music ball 
a*udieno 0 . Poor Mrs. Crippen had to content herself with frequenting music 
hall circles, reading the Bra, retaining her “ stage ” name of Belle Elmore, 
and adding to her already large stock of theatrical garments. Here was, 
indeed, a small tragedy. If the poor woman had had any kind of talent, 
and had really been the music hall favourite that she loved to imagine 
herself, both she and her huahand would probably be living now, each 
happy in a different sphere; but apparently she had nothing but vanity, 
no scrap of the ability or industry necessary even for her small purposes. 
The humblest English music hall has its standards; and Belle Elmore,” 
in spite of her personal attractions and her pretty clothes, could not attain 
to them. 


in. 

People who met the Crippens at this time describe them as cultivating 
acquaintances among the Bohemian world of music hall performers who meet 
in small restaurants and are always ready to welcome to their social circle 
those, who are lively company and have money to spend* Her friends 
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describe Belle Elmore at this period as being of an exceptional liveliness. 
A loud, clear voice “with a strong New York twang would have called 
attention to her presence wherever she was; but her whole appearance 
corresponded with the vivacity of her character. She is described as good- 
looking, with large dark eyes, raven black hair, always elaborately dressed and 
in the brightest colooirs. Her appearance was likened by one enthusiast 
to that of a ‘‘bird of paradise.” Strange paradise, indeed, from which 
this poor painted bird had flown, or whither she was flying I 

Grippen was then the insignificant-looking little man he always re¬ 
mained, small and short and slight in stature, with a sandy moustache, 
prominent eyes that looked at you through gold-rimmed spectacles, and a 
large domed forehead. His r61e in the social life was that of a spectator. 
He was the silent member of the gay little companies that were entertained 
by him and the bird of paradise. He was always courteous, always hospit¬ 
able; apparently contented to look on at and enjoy his wife’s little social 
triumphs among her friends. Her clothes and her jewels were the recipients 
of a great deal of admiration, and Crippen, who paid for everything, was 
content to find his share of the enjoyment in the attention and applause 
which they excited. He often would give her money or a piece of jewellery 
in the presence of her friends; and was regarded, not surely without justifica¬ 
tion, as an ideal husband worthy of the good fortune that had befallen 
him in becoming the proprietor and companion of the bird of paradise. 

He was undoubtedly at this time still very fond of his wife, veiry 
kind to her, very patient with her extravagancies and the interminable 
calls which she made upon his time and his means. 1 do< not mean that 
such things are sacrifices when they are given as Crippen gave them, ffis 
attitude to women was peculiar. He was not the type of man that like® 
to dominate women; he was of the lype that loves to be dominated by 
them; and in his love for showering presents upon his wife in public, and 
in spending a quite ridiculous proportion of his income in the adorning 
of her plump little person, he exhibited the symptoms of the psycopathic 
type to which undoubtedly he belonged. 


lY. 

It is not my intention to trace in detail the lives of these people 
further than is necessary to discover their characters. The relations which 
existed between them at the time of which I have been writing did not 
continue. The inordinate vanity of ^e wife demanded more than a 
husband’s admiration, and Crippen’s affection for her, which had never 
been of a very spiritual type, died the natural death of all such paseioflos. 
It is distasteful to speak of Mrs. Crippen’s relations with other men, but 
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it is obvious that the avenue to her affeotionsi wa® not very narrow or, 
difficult of aooess. This also had its effect on the relational of husband 
and wife. ^ After two year® in England Ciippen had to pay a short visit 
to America, and when he came home he found that she had contracted a 
friendship with a Mr. Bcnice Miller, whose evidence will be found in the 
course of the trial. Crippen^® own written statement is that '‘she told 
me that this man visited her, had taken her about, and was very fond 
of her, also she was very fond of him. ... It i‘s quite four years 
since she ever went out to sing, and although we apparently lived happily 
together, as a matter of fact there were frequent occasions when she got 
into most violent tempers, and even threatened she. would leave me, saying 
she had a man she could go to, and she would end it all.'' Is that a true 
or an untrue statement? As we cannot tell, we have to ask ourselves is 
it likely or unlikely? Even a very moderate experience' of the .world 
would, I imagine, be enough to convince a student of this*case that it is 
probably a very accurate description of state to which affairs had 
drifted after several years of the life which I have been trying to indicate.; 

V. 

In the year 1905 the Crippens left the rooms in Stoi’© Street, Blooms¬ 
bury, whei'e they had been living, and established' themselves in 
39 Hilldrop Orescent—a small semi-detached house in a quiet, leafy 
crescent off the Camden Road. There had been recently a rather un¬ 
pleasant trial in connection with the Drouet Institute, and Crippen had 
severed his connection with it, and retumed to the management of 
Munyon's, where Ethel Le Neve was now engaged as book-keeper and 
secretary. 

The life at Hilldrop Crescent, externally commonplace, reveals on a 
oloaer examination some peculiar characteristics. From a. friend of the 
Crippens who lived near them, knew them well, and saw them con¬ 
stantly, we are able to get some interesting sidelights on the life of the 
household. Mrs. Crippen'si florid taste was reflected, so far as their 
means permitted, in the furniture and decorations. Having seen a green 
wallpaper in the drawing-room of her friend's house, Mrs. Crippen eoc- 
pressed herself shocked, and said, ^'Geel you have got a hoo-doo here. 
Green paper I Ton'll have bad luck osi sure as fate. When I have a 
house I won't have green in the house. It shall be pink right away 
through for luck." And apparently nearly all the rooms in Hilldrop 
Crescent were decorated in this propitious colour. 

I cannot do better than quote some notes of Mrs. Harrison's on the 
life at Hilldrop Crescent. It is possible that some of her views are 
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coloured by after events, but they are so interesting that they should be 
told in her own words. 

“ Mrs. Crippen was strictly econonoical in small matters in con¬ 
nection with their private home living. In fact, to such an extent did 
pih e carry it that it suggested parsimony. She would search out the 
cheapest shops for meat, and go to the Caledonian Market and buy cheap 
fowls. She was alwaysi trying to save the pence, but scattering the 
pounds. It was a peculiar trait in her character. .. . . It was 
shortly after they took up their residence at HUldrop Crescent (which was 
in the September of 1905) that the doctor was converted by his wife 
to Boman Catholicism. She, who had neglected her religion, so far 
as going to early Mas® was concerned, started regularly attending the 
Boman Catholic church in Kentish Town. 

One Sunday morning they both called early, after Mas®, to invite 
us to a little supper party on the same evening, and it was then the 
doctor informed us that his wife had made him a Catholic. He always 
appeared subservient to her wishes. I seemed to think at that time 
that she appeared more contented and settled down now she had a home 
to interest her and look after. He wa® delighted with the dr up at 
Camden Bead, and he chuckled with delight when he told usi his clothes 
were becoming too small for him, and that he was getting quite fat. 
Within a few months he put on flesh, and appeared quite jolly and lively. 
They were about a great deal together, and their garden and the em¬ 
bellishment of their house seemed a source of great interest. He was 
a man with no apparent surface vices, or even the usual weaknesses or 
foibles of the ordinary man. Besitraint was the one and only evidence 
of flrmness in his character. He was unable to smoke; it made him ill. 
He refrained from the consumption of alcoholic liquor in the form of 
wines and spirits, as it affected his heart and digestion. He drank 
light ale and stout, and that only sparingly. He was not a man’s man. 
No man had ever known him to join in a convivial bout; he was always 
back to time, and never came home with a meaningless ^n on hi® face 
at two o’olools: in the morning attended by pals from a neighbouring club. 
He never paid compliments to women, or flirted even in a jocular spirit. 
His eccentiio taste in the matter of neckties and dres® generally may be 
attributed to the fact that it represented feminine taste. His wife pur¬ 
chased his ties, and decided on the pattern of his clothing. She would 
discuss the colour of his trousers with the tailor, while he stood aade 
looking on, without venturing to give an opinion. The novelty of the 
new house employed her thoughts for a time. Her necst little harmless 
whim took the form o-f desiring to receive paying guests for company. 
So she set to work to obtain some, and advertised in the Telegraph. 

Several German young men, attracted by the newly furnish^ house and 
fascinating little hostess, engaged room®. Four young men took up their 
residenoe with them. Still objecting to domestic servants, Mrs. Crippen 
undertook thedomestdo work, with the occasional assistance of a woman to 
do cleaning. The doctor had to do his part. He had to rise 
at rix o’clock in the morning to dean the boarders’ boots, shovel up the 
coal, lay^ the breakfast, and help generally. He was always at his office 
before eight. It was a trying,time, and quite unnecessary exertion for 
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both, as Cnppeti "was eanung well, and gave his wife an ample supply ef 
money; in fact, she had the strings of the family purse, which will be 
revealed as this strange story unfolds itself. She annexed the extra 
money from the boarders for persorial adornment, and he continued ijo- pay 
the household balls. 

“A Mr. Kiohards, who was a member of their hous^old for a time, 
wrote from Paris to the effect that during his sojourn under their roof he 
witnessed several domestic eruptions of rather a one-sided nature. Mra. 
Grippen, excitable and irritable, chiding her husband; Crippen, pale, quiet, 
imperturbable. 

''Ethel Le Neve, the quiet, ladylike, unassuming typewriter, always 
to time, neat in appearance, methodical, obedient, was interesting the 
man who employed her. Quietly, imperceptibly she was creeping into 
his heart and dulling the affection for his wife. Crippen's home life, 
which could have been made happy with the means at their command, 
was not restful. Their Sunday was a strenuous day of unrest for a hard¬ 
working business man. Early morning Mass, boarders^ breakfast to be 
pr^ared on their return, boots to clean, beds to make, crockery to wash, 
dinner for mid-day to be cooked and served, and all this to be done 
without domestic assistance. After dinner they played cardis with their 
boarders, gave them tea at five o^clock and supper at nine. The novidty 
of the boarders’ society, which entailed so much drudgery, soon wore off. 
Dr. Crippen hinted that he objected to it. They left shortly afterwards, 
and the Crippens returned to their strange solitary mode of living. There 
was no system in the housdiold. Mrs. Crippen disliked fresh air and 
open windows. There was no regular house cleaning. ' It was done in 
spasms. The windows in all the rooms, including the basement, were 
rarely opened. They had two cats, which were never permitted to roam 
for fear they should fall victims to the shafts of illicit love. At his wife’s 
desire Crippen built a cage in the garden for them to take the air. Only 
when they received, were lights shown in the hall or living rooms. They 
lived practically in the Iritchen, which was generally in a state of dirt 
and disorder. The basement, o'^ng to want of ventilation, smelt earthy 
and unpleasant. A strange ' creepy ’ feeling always came over me when 
I descended—^it was so dark and dreary, although it was on a level with 
the back garden. 

" I followed her into the kitchen one morning when she wa® busy. 
It waa a warm, humid day, and the grimy windows were all tightly 
closed. On the dresser was a heterogenous mass, consisting of dirty 
crockery, edibles, collars of the doctor’s, false curls of her own, hairpins, 
brushes, letters, a gold jewelled purse, and other articles.. It reminded 
one of the contents of Mrs. Jellyby’a cupboard in Dickens’ ' Bleak House,” 
when the cleaning operations were started for her daughter’s wedding. 
The kitchener and gas stove were brown with rust and cooking stains. The 
^ble was littered with packages, saucepans, dirty knives, plates, flat- 
iM>ns, a washing basin, and a coffee pot. Thrown carelessly across a chair 
was a lovely white chiffon gown embroidered with silk flowers and 
mounted over white gloiCL The little lady cat, who was a prisoner, was 
scratching wildly at a window in a vain attempt to attract the attention 
of a passing Don Juan. . . 
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VI. 

It was at this period that Mrs. Crippen made the acquaintance of 
several wefl-kncwn people in the musio hall world, and became a member 
of the Music Hall Ladies* Guild —a society doing quiet, charitable work 
among the more unfortunate members of the profession. Mrs. Crippen’s 
enthusiasm, for the work of this Guild was perhaps the best thing one knows 
of her. It had the double attraction of appealing to the impulsive kind¬ 
ness of heart which is characteristic of people of her type, and also of 
bringing her into a more interesting kind of society than would otherwise 
have been open to her. Mrs. Martinetti, Mr®. Ginnett, Mrs. Eugene 
Stratton, Lil Hawthorne, and Mrs. Harrison were among those with whom 

was thus brought into intimate association. And in this, so to speak, 
posthumous way she was able to appear herself as a member of the great 
profession, call hersdf Belle Elmore,” and appear to be enjoying 
the aftermath of those brilliant successes which, in fact, she had never 
enjoyed. She became honorary treasurer of the Guild, which she induced 
to rent one of the rooms of Dr. Crippen's suite in Albion House, New 
Oxford Street. It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good; and the 
music hall strike gave her an opportunity during the famine of actually 
appearing on the stage, although even in these propitiousi circumstances 
fate was against her. She was engaged for a week at the Bedford and 
Euston Plalaoe, but on her appearance at the Eiiston (after an agitated 
week turning over all her most expensive gown®) the audience refused 
to lisiten to her, evidently regarding her as a blackleg,” and she was 
hissed <yS the stage. The poor creature suffered great distress from this, 
and was only consoled by Crippen*® sympathy and kindness. On this 
occasion there was an odd and sinister coincidence. An actor, named 
Wddon Atherstone, who appeared on the same evening, and had a similar 
reception, was able to sympathise with the weeping Belle Elmore.” 
Three years later, in July, 1910, in the same week in which London was 
ringing with the discovery of the remains at Hilldrop Crescent, Atherstone 
was found shot in the garden of his flat in Battersea. The coincidenoe 
was commented upon by Dr. Danford Thomas, the coroner, who a week 
later was himself dead. 

In all this time the Crippens were keeping up a considerable appear¬ 
ance, spending money on entertaining at restaurant® and little parties, 
while in private they were living the somewhat squalid existence described 
by Mrs. Harrison. Also Crippen*a affection for Le Neve was developing. 
For this quiet, reserved, attractive girl the quiet and reserved Crippen was 
nourishing a genuine passion. From the strain and storm of existence at 
home he was flnding something like repose and true companions^iip in his 
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association witli Mias Le Neve. His resources were further strained by 
his efforts to adom her in the way he had adorned his wife—so much so 
that the doctor connected with Munyon*a esrfcabliahment objected to her too 
smart appearance, and requested her to return to a more sober habit of 
dress. 

In short, the causes were now all assembled which were to produce 
such tragic results, and only some powerful agent was required to pre¬ 
cipitate the tragedy from these ingredientsi. There was the life at home, 
sordid and quarrelsome. There was the outward appearance of affluence 
and display, coupled with the laboriously kept-up appearance of matrimonial 
felicity. There were the business interests and anxieties, and there was 
the secret growing passion for Miss Le Neve. 


VII. 

Here, then, was Crippen living, although not on affectionate, at any 
rate on endurable terms with his wife. That the relationship would, and 
indeed must somehow at some time come to an end, was probably in both 
their minds* They had no children to complicate the relationship, and 
Mrs. Crippen's former manner of life and her popularity with a certain class 
of man must have familiarised her with ways in which she could be easily 
independent of her husband. But that the situation in January had become 
so intolerable that either thought of murdering the other I do not believe. 
Murder is, to say the least of it, an extreme step to take, even in marital 
disagreements; it is an extreme stage to which to carry them; it is an extreme 
method of solving them. There-are thousands of men and women who 
daily carry the burden that Crippen was carrying, who wake up every morn¬ 
ing to another day of a relationsliip of which bickering and distaste are 
the elements; who see stretching hopelessly before them a long and dreary 
vista of such days. But they do not resort to murder as an escape. Except 
to a maniac, or to a person beside himself with rage, jealousy, hatred, fear, 
or despair, the deliberate killing of a human companion is a difificult, 
disagreeable, and indeed abhorrent business. It is also highly dangerous, 
and (thanks to the law and to the machinery of justice) is almost certain 
to bring the offender into a situation in comparison with which the un- 
happiest married life would, seem as charming as the memory of Eden must 
have been to our fallen parents. In such circumstances, tolerated for 
80 long, and therefore tolerable for a little Ibnger, something very aoute, 
sudden, or final, must occur to precipitate such an action. And something 
of the same character must have occurred in the Crippen household to make 
the doctor decide that he must nob only escape from his wife but murder 
her. What was itJ 
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There are foxtr theories, and only four, which can eerve even approxi¬ 
mately as a solution of the problem. Let us examine them. 

VIII. 

The firsit theory, which may be called the official theory of the prosecu¬ 
tion, is that Crippen murdered his wife simply that he might indulge 
his guilty passion for Ethel Le Neve. This is the kind of 
motive which is always good enough for a jury, especially when 
the facts of the murder are proved ; but it will not stand 
intelligent examination. It is not reasonably in accordance either 
with the facts or with the characters of the people concerned. As 
for the guilty passion, Crippen had not only enjoyed it for a considerable 
time, but he obviously did not feel particularly guilty about it; it is even ob¬ 
vious that he took no more trouble to hide it than the dictates of elementary 
discretion and common sense demanded. It is pretty certain that all his 
friends and the people connected with him in business knew all about it, 
and had become so accustomed to it as to take it for granted. Ethel Le 
Neve was the companion of his business life and of his days; his wife was 
not even the companio<n of his nights; and much as he no doubt wished 
that he wasi married to Ethel Le Neve and not to Cora Clrippen, that in itself 
could not have been a sufficient motive for him to commit murder. It was 
always possible for him simply to leave or desert his wife, and live openly 
with Le Neve. But if he had been going to do that, he would have done 
it before. When a man is in love with a woman who is not his wife, the 
time at which he is most likely to desert the wife for the mistress is at the 
beginning of the new relationship; not when it has been going on for years 
and become, as it were, regularised. And if that is true of mere desertion, 
how much more true is it of murder, which requires so much stronger a 
motive, so much more impulsive a passion. If this theory as to motive 
were sound, Crippen would surely have committed the crime several years 
earlier, and not after he had settled down into a routine of exisiience which 
was, as I have suggested, if not happy, at any rate full of varied interests 
and had its private alleviations. 


IX. 

Another and most ingenious attempt to account for the sudden abolition 
of Mrs. Crippen is, I think, the invention of Sir Edward Marshall HaU, 
who developed it at some length in a discussion before a private society in 
London- This was the theoiy upon which, if he had defended Crippen, hie 
defence would have been founded; and it was because another line of defence 
xxU 
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had been opened at the Police Court before the brief -was offered to him that 
he ultimately declined it. 

The theory is that, far from Crippen having ceased to cohabit with his 
wife, he was in fact something of a victim to her exigencies in that respect; 
that Mrs. Crippen had an abnormal amative appetite—abnormal, that is to 
say, not in the nature but in the extent of the appetite; that her husband, 
devoted as he was to his mistress, found hims^ the victim of a double 
demand to which the poor little man’s frail physique and advancing years 
rendered him unequal; and that he sought in the pharmacopoeia a remedy 
for. this distressing state of affairs. That having known, from his former 
experience in lunatic asylums, that hyoscin is sometimes used as a sexual 
depressant in oases of acute nymjthoniania, he conceived the idea of adminis¬ 
tering a few doses of this drug in order to keep his wife quiet. That 
although he knew the drug was used he did not know what the dose was, 
and innocently went out and bought 5 grains, the whole of which he 
administered to his wife in a cup of coffee. And that when, instead of 
falling quietly asleep, Mrs. Crippen, to the horror and surprise of her hus¬ 
band, incontinently died, he was so frightened at what he had done and 
foresaw such difficulty in explaining it that he cut up, burned, and otherwise 
disposed of the remains, and gave his friends the explanation of Mrs. 
Crippen’fi disappearance which in fact he did givo. That, in short, if when 
she ffied ho had nm out and told a policeman of his dmadful nu'stake, he 
would have been an object of sympathy rather than of legal vengeance. 

The ingenuity of this theory cannot be denied; and there is a touch 
of true comedy in it, in spite of the grim facts, which makes ono regret 
that it had not the chance of being fully developed in a crimizial Court. 
Sir Edward Marshall Hall is not only convinced that he could have satisfied 
the jury and got the charge reduced to one of manslaughter, but (a much more 
extreme belief) he even thinks this to be the true explanation of tlte facts. 
But I am afraid that it will not do either. There is the fact that, having 
occupied a common room and bed in their former homes, the Crippens had 
sei>arate rooms at HUldrop Crescent. It is all very well to represent Crippen 
as 'Qie victim of the inordinate concupiscence of his wife us well as of his own 
pasrion for his mistress; but those are two fires between which a man 
In his situation cannot really be forced to remain. Although Courts of 
law continue to make orders for the restitution of conjugal rights, no method 
of enforcing them has so far been discovered; and relief from such a situation 
as this theory of the case presumes could be found in a purely negative line 
of conduct. Moreovffl- (and here is the greatest weakness of this theory) it 
is ahucet unthinkable that a medical man who knew the properties of by^o. 
bromide of hyoeoin could be totally ignorant of the amount of the dose. 
It is quite possible that he would not know the minute variations of the 
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dose for diEerent cases; but that he should make such a wild mistake as 
lies in the difEerence between half a grain and 6 grains is unthinkable. 
That Crippen administered 6 grains is to be inferred not only from the 
amount discovered in the remains, but also from the fact that no residue 
of the drug was discovered in his possession; and it would have been of 
vital importance to.him to produce such residue, in view of his own explana¬ 
tion as to his reason for purchasing hyosoin. So that this theory, ingenious 
as it is and profoundly interesting as its development would have been as a 
legal defence, must in my view be dismissed, not so much because it is 
unreasonable as because it is discordant with the revealed facts of the case. 

X. 

There is a third theory to which, after full consideration of all the 
mysterious elements in the problem, I am driven as the most reasonable 
explanation of this extreme and violent act on the part of a man whose 
characteristics, as revealed to his associates through a' number of years^ 
were patience, kindness, and amiability. It is that the more or less sudden 
act which precipitated the tragedy came from Mrs. Crippen herself, in the 
form of a definite decision to leave her husband and take with her the whole 
available capital of the family, including the money in the bank and the 
jewellery. 

In regard to this there is a very important fact which did not and 
could not come out at the trial, but goes far to explain what is otherwise 
almost inexplicable. It is known that Mrs. Crippen had more than 
once in the month of January told one of her friends that if Crippen did not 
give up his association with Miss Le Neve she intended to leave him, and 
to take her money with her. It will be observed that she spoke of it as 
'^her^^ money, and it is clear that she so regarded it. What view 
Crippen himself took of this scheme I do not know, but it is at least 
strange that the bulk of their money was held in a joint account. It is 
not in accordance with the orderly and business-like character of Crippen 
that he should have plf^ed all his own resources, on which he depended 
not only for his household expenses, but also for the conduct of the various 
little businesses in which he from time to time engaged, at the mercy of a 
woman like hia wife. He knew her character perfectly well—^no one 
better; he must have known that, whatever qualities she possessed, she 
was not the so>rt of woman in whose hands it would be desirable to place the 
control of one's finances. In regard to the £600 on deposit in the 
Charing Cross Bank, some of this had been deposited in the joint names 
of husband and wife, and some in the name of Belle Elmore. Now, Mrs. 
Oippen had no meansi of getting money unless, it was given to her by her 
xxiv 
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round it, and is undoiubtedly eixhausting to live vdth. In all probability, 
therefore, ho did not ultimately care -what she did, where she went, or 
whom she saw, as long as his life was allowed to go on without interruption. 
Of oouxse, there were quarrels; Belle Elmore,” who could be so pleaisant 
and attractive to her musio hall friends, was not the sort of woman to 
withhold her words on provocation, or to take a philosophic view of her 
husband’s Uadscm. It is true that she had ceased to care for him, and 
spared him neither in public nor in private before her friends; but in the 
mean of soul, vanity takes the place of nobler passions, and though she 
did not want Crippen for herself, it was not in acoordanoe with her 
vanity that he should enjoy the love of any other woman. She was 
probably getting bored with the Hilldrop Crescent existence; unless there 
was plenty of money to gild it, that was too dingy a life for the kind of 
woman she conceived herself to be. Also she had readied that age— 
thirty-five years—^when a woman of her race begins to realise that her 
youth is over, and that the time in which her attractions can stiU pass 
current in the world of men is growing short. She had any amount of 
clothes, plenty of jewellery, some money. Why not pick a quarrd with 
Grippe^, and in the disguise of a virtuous and ill-used wife fiy to the 
protection of some man who wasi, or whom she believed to be, ready to 
receive her? 

I believe that somewhere about the middle of January, 191Q, she 
made this threat to Crippen, and perhaps began to look about her for the 
means to carry it out. I believe that he was worried, both on account 
of money and his business affairs, and possibly also through his love for 
Ethel 1x6 Neve. It is possible that she, as well as Mrs. Crippen, was discon¬ 
tented with the existing situation; it would be remarkable if she were not. 
Although she had given herself entirely tO' Crippen, and knew herself to 
be the object of his very real devotion, she was still working as an ordinary 
typist at Munyon’s; and the contrast between her situation and that of 
the woman who had the official position of Crippen’s wife and the spending 
of the money, the wearing of the clothes and jewellery, and the treasurer- 
ship of the Musio Hall Ladies’ Guild, and all the rest of it, must have 
been increasingly disagreeable. There is no evidence that she put any 
pressure of this nature on Crippen; it would not be fair to suggest that 
she did. But perhaps all the more for that reason would Crippen desire 
to give to the woman be loved what was at present being wasted on the 
woman he did not love. If hisi wife were to go away as .she threatened, 
and take aU her possession® with her, the situation would be worse instead 
of better. There would be a scandal in their little world; there would be 
no money just at the time when it was most needed; there would be none 
of the jeweHexy which Crippen longed to see adorning the person, of his 
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mistress. Remember Grippeai’s attitude to jeweHeiy. Undoubtedly 
lie bad bought, and Ms wife possessed, jewellery of a value quite unusual 
for people in their circumstances; and there is no doubt that at the time 
when he was in love with his wife he found, as other men have found, 
an actual stiinulus to his passion in seeing her hung about with precious 
and dazzling things. He greatly desired, now that his passion was 
centred on Ethel Le Neve, to give it some indulgence in the same way. 
If Mrs. Crippen went away and took everything with her there was an 
end to these hopes. But what if she were to die? 


XL 

Here came the turning point in Crippen^s life, when, from being a 
much-tried and much-enduring man, encoiled by circunoistanoes and the 
consequences of his own actions, he became a criminal. It is a deep and 
unfathomable chasm that divides the two conditions, but it may be a 
very narrow one. Upon what plank he crossed or what exasperating word 
or deed goaded him to make the leap, I do not know or expect ever to 
learn. But from that moment he never wavered. He went and bought 
the hyoscin—always considerate, you see, even in the weapon he used to 
kill his wife. He had decided that it would be better* that she should 
cease to esdstj and his ingenuity and oonsidearation combined hit upon 
what was at once the most merciful and the safest poison he could have 
used. 

From the 19th of January, when the hyoscin came into his possession, 
he was probably considering the means and opportunity of using it. It 
is impossible to say whether itsi employment on the night of the 31st of 
January, when the Martinettis dined with them, was accidental or pre¬ 
meditated. It may have been in his mind to do it after an apparently 
amicable evening in the presence of friends, when ho and his wife could 
be seen in an atmosphere of matrimonial amity. If so, that scheme was 
rather frustrated by the fact that Mrs. Crippen rated him soundly in the 
presence of the Martinettis for allowing Mr. Martinetti to go upstairs to 
the lavatory by himself, instead of escorted by his host. The matters 
into which one descends here are minute indeed, but who can say what 
bearing they sooLay not have had on the destinies of those present? Mrs. 
Crippen may have been anxious to have a word alone with Mrs. Martmetti, 
and have been enraged with Crippen for not giving her the opportunity. 
Otherwise, seeing that Mr. Martinetti knew the house well, and that they 
were in the habit of dining there at least once a week, Mrs. Crippen^s 
annoyance with her husband seems to have been exoasisave. However, it 
may have been eioough; it may have been the spark that fired the train, 
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and -w^hat is certain ig that Mrs. Crippen was never seen alive after 
that evening, and that her remains, containing traces of what had been a 
large dose of hydrobromide of hyoscin, were eiubsequently discovered 
beneath the door of the coal cellar below the steps. 

The only other theory with which the facts may be bronght into 
accordance is one which would involve the collusion of an accompHoe, and 
for obvious reasons cannot be discussed. 


XII. 

But taking the third theory as the one which is the most reasonable of 
those that are open to us, Crippen’s subsequent conduct is all of a piece, 
and throws a profoundly interesting light on his character. Across the 
chasm which separate® the ordinary citizen from the criminal, he had 
taken the fatal and decisive step; but having done so, instead of going 
o£E, like so many murderers, to wander in the wilderness as an outlaw, he 
resumed his ordinary course of life; he kept straight on; only now he 
walked on the far side of the narrow abyss. If the course of his life were 
to be marked on a chart one would not see it, as is usual in the case of 

criminals, turning suddenly at a right angle and continuing in that 

direction; it would appear as a straight course with one little step aside 

in the middle of it, and then continuing as before. It is certain that 
he showed no disturbance, remorse or fright for the horrid deed that he 
had committed; and I believe that he did not feel any. In some obscure 
way he justified to himself what he had done without violating his 
conscience, because, as far as one can judge, his life wa® now happier than 
it had been before. But on the assumption that he committed this crime 
out of love for his mistress, hia subsequent conduct was perfectly con¬ 
sistent. He took all the necessary steps, and took them with great skill 
and coolness, to conceal all traces of the crime. The bones, limbs, and 
head, a® well as certain characteristic organs, had all been removed from 
the discovered remains, and the evidence was that they had been renocved 
by a hand skilled in dissection. No one knows how they were disposed of; 
but it must have been a work of days. One theory is that it was done in 
the bath, and the bones and limbs burned in the kitchen grate, while 
the head was got rid of during Crippen^ s subsequent trip to Dieppei— 
dropped overboard in a handbag. But whatever the method, it must have 
involved labours physically exhausting, and of a nature horrible to 
contemplate. 

• He invented a story to account for his wife’s disappearance., 
With a ceirtain completeness of artistic circumstances he developed 
her disappearance into her death in far-away California; an A 
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he devoted himself to the girl for -whose affections he was 
to pay such a price. It is chai'acteristic of the inconsistency of 
human prejudice that half -the indignation and horror aroused against him 
was because of the fact that he out up hie wife’s remains, and that he 
wrote hypooritioal letters to the music hall ladies about her death in 
California. How absurd is such an attitude. The crime was in murdering 
his wife; it was a crime of such magnitude that nothing he could do afber- 
-wards could possibly aggravate it, unless it had involved cruelty or 
betrayal of some one who was alive. On the contraiy, granting the crime 
and granting its enormity, what he did afterwards was technically admir¬ 
able. It was his business to abolish all trace of it, and that he very nearly 
succeeded in doing. If he were going to tell a lie about his wife^s death 
in California, he had better do it well than badly; and, in fact, he did 
it extremely well. If he had murdered his wife in order to be- happy with 
Le Neve, the least he could do was to devote himself to her; and from 
that moment until the morning he was hanged in Pentonville Prison he 
had no other thought but of her welfare, no other object but to secure 
her safety and happiness, no other fear hut that any consequence of his 
action should recoil upon her. 


XIII. 

But human vanity, which is woven like a gaudy thread through the dark 
fabric of this story, was to prove his undoing. His wife gone, her disappear¬ 
ance explained and her death announced, with circumstantial details, in¬ 
cluding memorial cards and announcements in the Era —matters which 
occupied a couple of months—Crippen took Miss Le Neve more or less openly 
to live with him in Hilldrop Crescent (12th March). My theory as to the 
crime is supported by tho fact that on 2nd and 9th February Crippen pawned 
jewellery to the value of £196. He had now command of money; Mias Le 
Neve was living with him, and he could begin to enjoy the fruits of his 
dreadful action. They became bolder and more open in the enjoyment of 
the situation. She was seen at a charity dinner and dance on 20th 
February, wearing some of the jewellery which had been Mrs. Crippen’e. 
This seems to have been too much for some of the lady friends of Mrs. 
Crippen. Perhaps some of them felt that had she made a will she would 
have divided her treasured possessions among them. They knew that the 
last person whom she would have wished to enjoy them was Misa Le Neve. 
They talked, they wondered, they became suspicious; and on 30th June 
Mr, Nash went to Scotland Yard and raised the whole question of Mrs. 
Crippen's disappearance. 

A week later Inspector Dew and Sergeant Mitchell began their inquiries, 
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visiting Crippen at liis office. He then told them that the whole story of 
Mrs. Crippen's death was tintrue, that she had left him, he knew not with 
whom, and that to avoid scandal he had invented the story of her journey 
to California, her illness, and death. He gave a signed statement which 
will he found in its place in the evidence,^ and showed every desire to give 
them what assistanoe he could in discovering the whereabouts of his wife. 
This statement was given to Inspector Dew in Crippen’s office, in the 
intervals between medical consultations and tooth-puUing; he would dictate 
a little of it, go out and extract a tooth, and return and dictate some 
more. It occupied the greater part of the day, and Crippen and Inspector 
Dew went out and had lunch together at the Holbom Restaurant in the 
middle of it. Crippen took the officers to Hilldrop Crescent, assisting them 
to examine everything. They went all over the house from attio to cellar, 
and found nothing whatever inconsistent with his story. Inspector Dew 
has told me that on this day, 8th July, having been almost continually 
with Crippen and having gone over the whole house, he had found nothing 
whatever to lead him to suppose that there was' anything in the case other 
than what Crippen had told him. The investigation was to- all intents and 
purposes finished. 


XIV. 

And then something broke down. It was not the nerve of Crippen ; but 
it was not improbably the nerve of Mias Le Neve. It is impossible to be 
sure whether or not she knew the truth; it is quite possible, as both she and 
Crippen swore, that she did not. If she did, there would he little wonder 
that the situation had become too much for her. But even if she did not, 
she may have become uneasy and suspicious, and Crippen may have felt, 
now that there was an investigation afoot, that in some way her nerve 
would give way and her manner awake suspicion, and that the strain of 
further examination would prove altogether too much for her. He resolved 
on instant flight.. Some very powerful influence must have been at work 
to induce Miss Le Neve to submit to tbe daring scheme of sudden flight 
disguised as a boy. If they had only known it, the worst was over; the 
probability is that if they had not gone away the matter would have been 
dropped, and Mrs. Crippen’s disappearance ranked among the many 
unsolved mysteries of London life. But they did not know it; and Crippen 
with masterly coolness arranged tiie details of the flight. He left his 
affairs in order; found time, even in this hurried hour of preparation, to 
write letters characterised by his usual courtesy which would enable his 
business associates to suffer the least possible embarrassment through his 

* See p. 34, 
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departure. Unsuspected and uninterrupted, they got away to Rotterdam 
and to Antwerp, where in the names of Mr. and Master Robinson they 
took passage for Quebec on the s.s. “ Montrose,"’ sailing on 20th July. 


XV. 

But in the meantime something had happened in London which 
renewed in a powerful and fatal form the almost extinct current of oflGioial 
suspicion. Inspector Dew, for no particular reason, decided to return on 
Monday, 11th July, to Albion House, Crippen’s office, to ask some supple¬ 
mentary questions. There he heard that Clrippen had gone away. His 
suspicions now thoroughly awakened, he returned to Hilldrop Crescent, 
and made a further search of the house, taking up portions of the garden, 
examining the coal cellar, testing the bricks with his foot; but found 
nothing. With a fortunate pertinacity which won him his distinction in 
tbis oasd, he returned to the search on the next day, and .gain on the 
following day, the 13th, when, probing the bricks of the cellar floor with 
a poker, he discovered that one of them could he raised. Having got a 
few more out by the same process, he got a. spade and began to dig, and 
a few inches down came upon a compact mass of animal remains which, 
on expert investigation, proved to be the greater part of the contents of 
a human body fh>m which the head, limbs, and bones were missing, as 
were also those particular organs which would have determined the sex of 
the body. On the 16tb July a warrant was issued for the arrest of Crippen 
and Miss Le Neve, but, as has been seen, they had successfully escaped, 
and were then, and during ihe four following days, waiting for the “ MoDr 
trose ” to sail from Antwerp, 

The tragic dhapters of the story succeeded one another with dramatic 
rapidity. There had been time for the sensational discovery at Hilldrop 
Gtesoent to be oiicularised, and the descriptioa of the two fugitives 
reached Antwerp before the ship sailed. Ihe captain had read them, 
and he had not been at sea two days before he thought he had identified 
in Mr. and Master Bobineon the two people who were wanted by the police, 
and for information as to whom the Daily Mail had offered a reward of 
j£100. Wireless telegraphy, then in its early commercial stages, was ttsed 
for the first time in the science of criminal detection. Captain Eendall 
sent on the 23nd a long wireless message (which will be found as an 
appendix) relating his discovery, and for nine days he kept his victims 
all unsu^oious of the dreadful part in their lives which the crackling 
dischaige of the wireless played, coaxing them to talk and laugh* and luring 
them on to the exposure of their not very successful disguise. On Ihe 23rd 
July Dew and Mitchell sailed from Liverpool, and on the 3lBt Crippen 
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and Miss Le Neve were arrested when the ship was o£E Father Point, Dew 
coming on hoard disguised as a pilot; and, after extradition proceedings 
at Quebec, were brought back to London for trial. 

XVI. 

The way in which, by the accidental inclusion of part of a pyjama 
jacket among the remains, the date at which they were buried—otherwise 
unasoertainable—was absolutely fixed within certain limits ; the brilliant 
and laborious analysis which proved that those few pieces of flesh 
and skin had been part of a body which had contained a fatal dose of 
hyosoin; the extraordinary contradiction and breakdown of the experts 
engaged for the defence—^these may all be discovered in the report of the 
trial. Mr, Muir (now Sir Richard) was never in all his long career as a 
criminal prosecutor more formidable and unflinching than in his masterly 
weaving together of the web which bound Crippen to his ultimate fate. 
But the most amazing feature of the trial was the absolute coolness and 
imperturbability of Crippen in the long and terrible cross-examination 
which will be read in its place. The hideous moment in which the pieces of 
his dead wife’s skin were handed round in a soup plate for inspection left 
him, alone of all the people in that crowded Court, quite unmoved. He 
peered at them with an intelligent curiosity as though they had been mere 
museum -sipeoimens. Not by one word or tremor did this frail little man 
betray any sign of his terrible position, to which, nevertheless, as we know 
from other evidence, he was acutely and tragically sensitive. This be¬ 
haviour characterised him up to his very last moments of life. And just 
as the Crown, with all its resources, had not been able to produce a single 
person who could say otherwise than that in every rdationship of life 
Crippen had always behaved with kindness, consideration, and unselfish¬ 
ness, so every one who came in contact with him from his trial to his 
death—and some of them were fairly hardened prison officials—^looked upon 
him not only with respect, but with something like affection. 

He never gave any trouble, showed any concern or asked for any benefit 
for himself; aU his concern and all his requests were for the woman he 
loved. I have seen the tragic little book in which it was the duty of the 
warders who sat and watched with him day and night in the condemned 
cell to record his conduct from hour to hour, and although I do not feel 
myself free to quote from it, there is nothing in that record that shows 
any preoccupation whatever except anxiety on behalf of another. The 
only time he broke down was when, late on the night before his execution, 
the Governor of Pentonville prison brought him a telegram of farewell 
from Miss Le Neve, and his one request, when the Governor at this same 
xxxii 
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midnight interview asked him if there was anything he could possibly do 
for him, was that the one-or two letters that he had received from her, 
and her photograph, should be buried, in the prison grave with him on the 
morrow. This promise was given and kept. 

XVIL ' 

No one will pretend to read in these pages any apology or justification 
for a proved murder. They are an attempt to trace the threads of motive 
throughout what is a very remarkable instance of good and bad influences 
acting on human conduct. Rightly read and understood this is an admon¬ 
ishing, sobering and instructive story. We may consider Crippen a hateful 
man; but nobody who came in contact with him was able to say so. 
From those who, whether in business relations or as friends of his wife, 
had no reason to like or praise him, to the oflB.oials of the prison in which 
he was executed as a condemned murderer, there is but one chorus of 
testimony to his character as tested by daily intercourse with his fellow- 
men; even in regard to the very circumstances surrounding his crime, or 
at any rate following it, there is the same extraordinary feature; the very 
crime itself brought out in him high human qualities. 

There are two sides to the story—^the physical, which is sordid, 
dreadful, and revolting, and the spiritual, which is good and heroic; to 
the extent that most honest men, finding themselves in the situation in 
which he ultimately found himself, for whatever reason, and tried by the 
tests by which he was tried, would be glad to come out of them half so 
well. Such a story can only be understood by the aid of the imagination; 
and it should remind us, in the judgments that we pass on our fellow-men, 
never to forget the dual nature of human character and the mystery in 
virtue of which acts of great moral obliquity may march with conduct 
alKJve the ordinaiy standards—conduct which, if we wish to be just, as we 
hope for justice to ourselves, sho«uld be remembered and recorded no lees 
than the crime. 
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Leading Dates in the Crippen Case. 


1910. 

Januftry 1 

19 
31 

February 1 
2 
2 

9 

20 

March 12 

16 

23 

24 

26 

June 18 

28 

30 

July 8 

9 

9 

11 

12 

13 

16 

20 

22 

23 

31 

Auguat 8 

20 
28 
29 

September 2 
26 

Ootober 10 

18 
21 

Norember 6 
23 


Crippen orders 5 grains of hyoscin from Messrs. Lewis & Burrows. 

He gets the hyoscin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martinetti dine with the Orippens at 30 Hilldrop 
Cresoent. 

Dr. Crippen calls to enquire for Mr. Martinetti. 

Crippen pawns ring and earrings for £80. 

Letter received by the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild, containing Mrs. 

Grippen’s resignation. 

Crippen pawns brooch and nngs for £115. 

Crippen and Le Neve attend the dinner and ball of the Benevolent 
Fund. 

Miss Le Neve gives up her situation and goes to live with Crippen at 
39 Hilldrop Orescent. 

Crippen gives his landlord 3 months’ notice as to the tenancy of 
39 Hilldrop Crescent. 

Crippen and Le Neve go to Dieppe for Easter. 

Telegram to Mrs. Martinetti from Crippen announcing his wife’s 
death. 

Obituary notice of Mrs. Crippen in Th^ Era, 

Crippen arrangotl with his landlord to stay on at Hilldrop Orescent 
until 29th of September. 

Mr. Nash questions Crippen about his wife’s remains. 

Mr. Nash goes to ^Scotland Yard. 

Inspector Dew and Sergeant Mitchell visit Crippen at Albion House» 
and accompany him to Hilldrop Crescont 
Crippen and Miss Lo Neve leave London. Dew at Hilldrop Crescent. 
Desoription of Mrs. Crippen circulated. 

Deaoription of Crippen and Miss Le Neve circulated by Police. 

Search at Hilldrop Orescent continued. 

Human remains discovered beneath the cellar at Hilldrop^Oresoent. 
Warrant issued for the an’eat of Crippen and Miss Lo Neve. 

S.S* ** Montrose ” sails from Antwerp, with OHppon and Miss I^e Nevo 
travelling disguised as father and son. 

Wireless message received from Captain Kenthdl of the *‘eMontrosc.” 
Inspector Dew and Sergeant Mitchell sail from Liverpool in 
S.S. “ Laurentic.” 

Arrest of Crippen and Mias Lo Neve at sea off Father Point. 
Extradition proceedings at Quebec. 

Crippen and Miss Le Neve sail for England in custody. 

Arrival at Liverpool. 

Police Court proceedings opened at Bow Street 
Orippon and Miss Le Neve committed for trial. 

Coroner’s jury returns a verdict of wilful murder against Crippen. 
Cora Orippen’s remains buried at Finchley Cemetery. 

Trial of Crippen opened at Old Bailey. 

Crippen found guilty and sentenced to death. 

Orippen’s appeal to the Court of Criminal Appeal heard and dismissed. 
Crippen executed at Fentonville. 
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THE TRIAL 


WITHIN THB 

CENTRAL CRIMINAL COURT. 
Old Bailey, London, 

TUESDAY, 18ih OCTOBER, 1910. 


Judge — 

The Rioht Hon. LORD ALVERSTONE, Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 

Oowtml for tlie Grovm — 

Mr. R. D, MtTiR, 

Mr. Tjuvebs Httuphbeys, and 
Mr. Inglbby Oddib. 

(Instructed by the Director of Fublic Frosecutions.) 

Ooumd for the Prisoner — 

Mr, Tobin, K.O., 

Mr. Hunoly Jbnkins, and 
Mr. Roomb. 


(Instructed by Messrs. Arthur Newton Sb Co,) 



THE TRIAL. 

First Day—Tuesday, 18th October, 1910. 

Th® Clbrk op the Court —^Hawley Harvey Crippen, you are indicted 
and alao charged on the coroner’s inquisition with the wilful murder of 
Cora Crippen on the Ist February last. Are you guilty or not guilty? 

The Prisoner —^Not guilty, my lord. 

Opening Statement for the Crown. 

Mr. Muir, in opening tlio case for the Crown, began by tracing ■^e 
earlier personal history of the prisoner and of his wife, whom he marri^ 
as his second wife in 1892 or 1803, and also the circumstances of their 
married life at Hilldrop Crescent, down to the end of last year. So U>v 
as their friends were concerned, the rdiations between husband and wife 
seemed to be of the best possible kind; they lived togotlier apparently on 
affectionate terms. The prisoner had not for some four years, howevM, 
according to his own statement, cohabited with his wife, but had during 
three years of that period l)een carrying on an _ intrigue with a young 
woman, Ethel Le Neve, who had been in his^ service as a typist, and tat 
three years ho had been having immoral relations with her of a dandestine 
kind, never staying away from home at night, but meeting her in bo^ 
in tile daytime. That being so, the position was a strange one. The 
pri|oner said he provided all the money for the home in which be and his 
wife were living. If that waa so, ho was keeping up an establishment for 
a woman towards whom, according to himself, he bad no afCeotion at 
As regards pecuniary circumstances, the prironor and his wife during 
some years of their married life were putting by money. Betww 
March, 1906, and March, 1909, they had deporitod with the Charing 
Cross Bank various suras, amounting in all to £600. These were de¬ 
posited, some in the Joint names of husband and wife, and some in the 
name of the wife alone by which she was generally known—^Belle Elmore. 
In the beginning of tiie present year the financial pomtion was not so 
good. Up to November the prisoner had been in receipt of a weekly 
salary of £3 from the business known as Munyon’a Remedies, but that 
salary ceased, and he became their agent in this country on oommission. 
On Slat January of Ihe present year his relations with Munyon’o Remedies 
ceased altogelher—a remarkable ooinoidenoe of date, because 31st January 
was the critical date in this case. The prisoner had some other burinesses, 
but it was doubtful whether any of them was a source of revenue to him 
at all. It was quite certain that at the date referred to '^e prisoner was 
pressed for money. Ihe petition, therefore, was this—nis afiection 
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fixed upon Etliel Le Neve, and himself desirous of establishing closer 
relations with that young woman; the physical presence of his wife an 
obstacle to those relations; the fact that he had no money another 
obstacle. If Belle Elmore died both those obstacles would be removed, 
because Belle Elmore’s money, and property which could be converted into 
money, would enable him to keep Ethel Le Neve, which at that time he 
was unable to do. 

That was the state of things on 31st January. On that day the 
prisoner desired that Mr. Paul Martinetti and his wife should spend the 
evening with him and his wife. He pressed the invitation, and it was 
accepted. Mrs. Crippen was in the best of health and spirits. 
So there were Mr. and Mrs. Martinetti witnesses, if ever they 
should be required, to the fact that on the early morning of 1st February 
Mr. and Mrs. Crippen were on tbeir usual affectionate terms, and if Mrs. 
Crippen should from that moment disappear from the sight of all who 
knew her, who would suspect the kind, attentive, and affectionate husband 
as being the cause? Belle Elmore was a woman who attracted friends— 
a busy woman, enjoying life for the pleasure it gave her and for the good 
she could do to others. She was described as a bright, vivacious woman, 
fond of life, fond—perhaps inordinately fond—of dress and jewelleiy. 
Her friends said she was a good correspondent; but from the moment 
that Mr, and Mrs. Martinetti left the house in the early morning of 1st 
February she passed out of the world which knew her as completely as 
if she were dead. She left behind her everything she would have left if 
she had then died—^money, jewels, furs, clothes, home, and husband. The 
prisoner made up his mind that she had left never to return. He at 
once began to convert her property, and on 12th March Ethel Le Neve, 
who had been seen wearing a brooch and furs belonging to Belle Elmore, 
went permanently to live with him at 39 Hilldrop Crescent. Crippen was 
therefore quite certain that his wife would never return, but he did not teU 
her friends he knew she would never return. He started a campaign of lies 
to account for her disappearance. He knew that if his wife did not attend 
the meeting of the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild on 2nd February inquiries 
would be made, and so be sent by the hand of Le Neve two letters to the 
Guild and to Miss May, one of the officials of the Guild. Then came 
the story of her disappejarance to America, and the invention of further 
liesi—^because a visit to America might be expected to terminate at some 
time or other—^to account for the fact that she was never to return. On 
23rd March he told Mrs. Martinetti that he had very bad news, and was 
momentarily expecting worse. He said that if anything should happen 
to Bdle he was going to France for a week. Mrs. Martinetti said, What¬ 
ever for?” He said, “Oh, I shall want a change,” the truth being 
that at that time he had arranged an Easter trip to Dieppe with Ethel 
, Le Neve. The date had to be wiped clean of Belle Elmore before he 
started, and from Yictoria on the early morning of 24th March he sent 
the telegram to Mrs. Martinetti stating that Belle died the previous 
night at six o’clock; and, that nothing should remain to interfere with the 
ipest he was seeking in France, he sent the advertisement 'to the Bra 
announcing ithat Bdle Elmore had died in California—no nearer than that— 
on 23rd March. The object of the advertisement was to stop people asking 
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a lot of questions. But Belle Elmore’s friends were not prevented from 
asking a lot of questions, and they got some answers. They obtained, 
too, the address of Crippen’s son. The ladies wished to send a wreath 
to their friend’s grave in California. They were told that the wreath 
was no use—-she had been cremated, and her ashes were to be brought 
home; they could have their little ceremony then. And on 18th May 
he solemnly announced that he had the ashes at home. 

Then the ladies became still more curious. They wanted to know 
the name under which Belle Elmore sailed for America, but Crippen was not 
at all sure about it. It must have been obvious to Crippen then that his 
statements with regard to the disappeai'ance of Belle Elmore were being 
doubted, and it was perfectly plain after his interview with Chief 
Inspector Dew that it was useless to proceed with the stories he had told. 
He said to the inspector, It is untrue what I have told them about her 
death. So^ far as I know she is alive.” Crippen then made a long 
statement giving quite a new version of his wife’s disappearance. He 
said that in 1902 or thereabouts he had to visit America, and that while 
he was away his wife had formed the acquaintance of a man named Bruce 
Miller, becoming attached to him; that upon hie return her manner 
changed, and that she threatened in outbursts of temper to leave him and 
go to Bruce Miller; and that she had said that when she left him ^e 
would pass altogether out of his life, and that he would never hear from 
her again. He went on to say that because of a lack of courtesy to Mr. 
Martinetti at the dinner party on 31st January his wife said that this 
was the finish of it, that she would go, and that he could do what he 
thought best to cover up the scandal with the Guild and their mutual 
friends. On 1st February he returned from business to find his wife 
gone, and then he ^id that he sat down to think how he could account 
for her absence, ftippen in this statement said that he had never pawned 
any of his wife’s jewels. That he must have known to be false, as were 
also the statements w'hich he gave to account for his wife’s disappearance. 
He said that she had gone to join Bruce Miller. * Bruce Miller would be 
called, and he would say that he had not seen Belle Elmore since 1904. 

Almost while he was in the act of making those statements in order 
to gain a few hours’ delay from the police officer who was making the 
inquiries, the prisoner was preparing for fiight. The jury had to ask 
themselvee why Crippen left, what it was he had to fear if his statement 
was time, that as far as he knew, Belle Elmore was alive. If that statement 
was true he had nothing to fear. H© had nothing to fly from. But he 
fled, yfh&t he fled from was found on 13th July, when under the brick 
floor in the cellar of the house in HiUdrop Crescent where Belle Elmore 
was last seen alive on 1st Februai^, where she 'was left alone at half-past 
one in the morning of that day with the prisoner, the police found human 
remains. It would be for the jury to say whether that was what Crippen 
had fled from. 

Whose were the remains so found? On 14th July they were care¬ 
fully examined where they lay in the cellar by Mr, Pepper, the eminent 
surgeon, and by Dr. Marshall, the police surgeon; and, having been 
examined so that those gentlemen were able to speak to the position of 
things as then existing, those human remains and some other things that 

n 
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•w-ere found 'with them TOre removed to the mortuary, and there they were 
subjected to a critical examination. The remains were headless, limb¬ 
less, and boneless, and the sex could not be certainly determined on 
anatonoical grounds. But some Hinde’s curlers, with long human hair 
in them, and some feminine under-garments might be said to indicate that 
the remains were those of a woman. On the other hand, there were 
also in that grave with the remains some pieces of a man’s pyjama suit 
and a large handherchief which was probably not a woman’s. The 
identification of the remains was almost impossible; but there were certain 
indications. The human hair in the Hinde’s curlers was naturally a dark 
brown, and it had been bleached to a lighter colour. Belle Elmore’s hair 
was a dark brown, and she was in the habit of bleaching it to a lighter 
colour. Those facts were undoubtedly true of many other women besides 
Belle Elmore. The under-garments had been seen by some of Belle 
Elmore’s friends, and they were such as Belle Elmore was in the habit 
of wearing, but they were also such as many other women besides Belle 
Elmore would wear. One piece of flesh was identified as coming from 
the lower part of the abdominal wall, and it had upon it an old soar. 
Belle Elmore was, in fact, operated upon in that region in 1892 or 1893, 
and the scar remained upon her body up to the time of her death, and 
was seen by two persons who would be called. The place of burial was 
significant. It was in the house occupied by Crippen and Belle Elmore 
together from 21st September, 1905, up to 1st February, 1910, and by 
nobody else, and in the house where Belle Elmore was last seen alive 
alone with the prisoner. Upon those facts it was for the jury to say whether 
they were satisfied that those remains were the remains, and could only be 
the remains, of the missing woman Belle Elmore. 

Another question that the jury would have seriously to consider was, 
who put the remains where they were found? In endeavouring to answer 
that question they would ask themselves, who but Crippen had the oppor¬ 
tunity to put them there, if the surgeons were accurate as to the date of 
the h^ial—^some period of between eight months at the longest and four 
months at the shortest? Belle Elmore disappeared on 1st February, five 
and a half months before 13th July, when the remains were unearthed. 
The remains were mutilated in a way which indicated to the skilled mind 
of the surgeon that the person who did it had some acquaintance with 
anatomy and some dexterity in dealing w-ith the dead bodies of either 
human beings or other animals. Crippen had a very good degree; he 
practised in America, and, according to his own statement, before he took 
his degree in America he spent some time in London visiting the hos¬ 
pitals. The putting of the remains in the place described and the pre¬ 
paring of the hole in the cellar was an operation which would require boii, 
considerable time and entire freedom from observation. And from 1st 
February onwards for some considerable time Crippen was alone in the 
house. There were grounds for saying that the pieces of a pyjama jacket 
found with the remains belonged to Crippen. That was what Crippen 
lelt behind when he fled on 9th July. 

The prisoner was not seen again by Inspector Dew until 31st July. 
Counsel narrated the story of the pursuit of Crippen across the Atlantic 
6 
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to Canada and his arrest on hoard the steamship " Montrose,” pointing 
out Crippen -fras found ■with his hea^y moustache shaved off and 

passing under the false name of John Robinson, while his companion, Ethel 
Le Neve, was found disguised as a boy, -with her hair cut, and wearing 
the bro-wn suit which had been purchased by Crippen’s orders on the 
morning of 9th July when he was preparing for flight. When told by 
the inspector he would be arrested for the murder of his wife he at 
first Tnaila no reply, but a little later he said, “ I am not sorry; the 
anxiety has been too much.” He -was searched, and on him were foimd 
two cards, one of which claimed their attention. This was a card which 
he had ob-viously had printed for the purpose of disguising himsdf 
under a name. It bore the name of John Robinson and an address 
at Detroit. On the back was written a message obviously intended by 
><iTY' "to be left somewhere for Miss Le Neve. It ran, “ I cannot stand the 
horror I go through every night any longer, and as I see nothing bright 
ahead and money has come to an end I have made up my mind to jump 
overboard to-night. I know I have spoiled your life, but I—but I hope 
some day you can learn to forgive me. With words of love, your H.’ 
One other statement the prisoner made at that time counsel called atten¬ 
tion to. Inspector Dew handcuffed him, and on explaining that this was 
tecessary on account of the Ihreat that, he would jump overhead, Cnppen 
said, “ I won’t. I am more than satisfied, because the anxiety has been 
too awful ” On being further searched by the chief inspector, he asked, 
" How is Miss Le Neve? ” adding, “ It is only fair to say that she knows 
nothing about it. I never told her anything.” ^ result of the eeani 
was that there were found se'wn 'to his underveet four of BeUe Elmore s 


riners and two of her brooches. , x r. 

On the return voyage on hoard the ” Megantic, Inspect Dew, 
having his prisoner on what was for his purpose Bnti^ territory, i®ad 
to him tile -warrant. All that Crippen did was to signify that he under¬ 
stood, saying, “ Right.” On 24th August Crippena requwt to 
siee Miss Le Neve when he was taken off the ship. He said, I do not 
know how things will go. They may go all right, or th^ may go 
wrong with me; I may nevOT see her agam, and I want to ask you, 
if you wiU, to let me see her, but I won’t spe^ lias 

my only comfort for the last three years.” He did, m fact, see her m 
thi train on the way from Liverpool to London. On four 0 ^°=^ 
on the day of his arrest on 31st Jnly, on the day when the wamnt^^ 
read to hL, 21st August, on 27to August when 
Street, and on 21st September, when he was oommi^ for 
tunities were given to him to offer any e^laMtion of ^ J® 

aS to offer, and he did not avail himself of them. Therefore the^t 
remained that up to this hour Crippen had nevw offOTed to any police officer 

“ 4 .^ 4 . 0. ^ ^ 

what the case against Crippen was, resting there. Th^ ^ 
rimary a motiv!, as he S^d explained, to get nd of ^®J? 
that S might consort with Ethel Le Neve. Kiere was 
total disappearance of Belle Elmore; the fact that Cnppen was the only 
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person who professed, to be able to account for her disappearance. His 
first account was admittedly false; his second was followed by immediate 
flight. The human remains found in the cellar; the pyjama jacket 
found with them; the remains mutilated by a person possessed of such 
knowledge and skill as Crippen might be presumed to be possessed of. 
And if the case rested there, whose could those human remains be but 
the remains of Belle Elmore, and who but Crippen could have put them 
there? 

There was a further piece of evidence which would be placed before 
the jury. How did Belle Elmore, if it was Belle Elmore, meet her 
death? How did the person whose human remains were found in the 
cellar come to die? Examined by a skilled surgeon by post-mortem 
examination, no cause of death was discoverable in the remains. But 
the viscera were submitted to Dr. Willcox, the senior scientific analyst 
to the Home Office^, for analysis, and as the result of his testsi Dr, Willcox 
found a quantity of hyoscin, sufficient to show him that there must have 
been in the body of the person whose remains these were more than half 
a grain of hyoscin hydrobromide, which was the form in which hyoscin 
was used for medicinal purposes. The drug was a powerful narcotic 
poison, but was not commonly prescribed. The form in which it was 
ordinarily sold for use by medical men was in tabloids, which" could be 
dissolved and used by injection. The official dose was from a two-hundredth 
toi a one-hundredth of a grain. From a quarter to half a gi’ain was a fatal 
dose. Dr. Willcox found in this body indications that more than a fatal 
dose of this deadly poison had in some way been taken by the person 
when alive, and, from the distribution of the poison in the organs, that 
it had been taken by tbe mouth, and that the person had lived more 
than an hour afterwards. There was nothing in the viscera to account 
for death except hyoscin, and in the opinion of Dr. Willcox the cause 
of death was hyoscin, administered by the mouth. Hyoscin could be 
taken in sweetened tea and coffee without its presence being detected. 

What was the cause of death in this case? Was it a natural death? 
It seemed a preposterous question in view of the facts that they now 
knew. Would the remains have been buried where they were if the 
pwson when alive had died a natural death? Was that death the result 
of a criminal act hj some person? Again, that seemed a preposterous 
question to ask in view of Ibe state of the remains when found. What 
reason, other than- the reason that a criminal desired to remove the 
evidence of his crime, would account for the state of the remains in which 
they were found—every bone removed, the head gone, indications of sex 
poised and taken away? If they were satisfied that the person, whoever 
it was, whose remains were found in the cellar died from hyoscin poisoB'^ 
ing, who administered the drug? Belle Elmore, full of life, and the 
enjoyment of life, the good of life, was not likely to commit suicide, and 
if sh^ had done so no on© was likely to mutilate her remains. Of fbis 
drug not commonly known and not commonly used even by medical iicien,^ 
Crippen, on 17th January, 1910, bought five grains, which were delivered 
to him on 19th January. He ordei-ed it from Messrs. Lewis & Burrows> 
a firm of chemists in a large way of business, who in the last three years 
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had never had before such a quantity in their possession. Crippen, himself 
a customer for the preceding ten months, had never before ordered a 
fraction of a grain of hyoscin hydrobromide from Messrs. Lewis & Burrows. 
Crippen had to sign the poisons book, and in that he had to state for whom 
the drug was required and for what purpose. He made false statements 
in both instances. He said the drug was required for Munyons, which 
was untrue, because Munyons made no preparations in this country; he also 
said he wanted it for homoeopathic purposes, but the drug hyoscin hydro- 
bromide was not inentioned in the Homoeopathic Pharmacopoeia. What 
had become of it? Unless it went into the body of Belle Elmore, and unless 
the remains were those of Belle Elmore, no explanation was forthcoming 
at all as to what became of the poison. 

He had opened the case in so much detail in order that the jury 
might be able to appreciate the evidence as it would be given before them 
piecemeal. While that evidence was being given he asked them, in the 
interests of the duty they had to perform, the interests of justice, to keep 
in their minds these questions—^What had become of Belle Elmore? Whose 
remains were those in that cellar? If they were Belle Elmore’s, what 
explanation of their being found in that place was there, mutilated as they 
were? Keeping these questions before their minds he thought they would 
be able to apply the evidence to their verdict when the time came. 


Evidence for the Prosecution. 

Erbtdbriok: Lown, examined by Mr. Travers HtruPHRBTS —J reside at 
12 Ashbrook Bead, Highgate. I am the owner of the house, 39 BQUdiop 
Crescent, Camden Road. I know Crippen the prisoner. I produce exhibit 
55, being an agreement in-which I let to the prisoner the house, 39 Hilldiop 
Crescent, on 21st September, 1905, for three years', at a rent of £52 lOi 
per annum. After three years the teaiancy continued from year^ to year. 
The agreemeait is signed Hawley Harvey Crippen.” At the expiration of 
the agreement the prisoner continued to live in the house. The rent was 
paid to me Vecry regularly after it waS' due. On 16th March of this year 
I went and saw the prisoner at hia house, when he told me that he wished 
to leave the house in three monthsi’ time, because he had had property left 
him in America. He said that he was unable to go to America himself, and 
his wife waa going out to attend to the husine® for him. 

Did he tell you that his wife was going to America, or had gone?— 
He told me -^at hisi wife had gone. I asked for a written notice, and I 
received the letter (exhibit 56) from the prisoner, on which I endorsed on 
the back the date when I got it, 22nd March. That letter reads— 

Gentlemen,—In accordance with oiir present agreement, please accept this 
as a formal quarter’s notice that I shall give up my tenancy of Hilldiop 
Orescent N., on June 24th, 1910, I have to thank yon for the many courtesies 
rendered to me in the past, and I hope that I shall succeed in securing a tenant 
for you to succeed me as discussed' in my conversation with your Mr. Eredenck 
LoWn a few days ago. With compliments, I am, faithfully yours, 

^ H. H. OBmPBN. 
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The prisoner called upon me at my house afteorwards between 17th and 20th 
June, and arranged with me to stay on in the house until 29th September. 
On that occasion I ashed him how his wife was, and he told me that she 
was dead. I believe he said she had died in New York, but I cannot say 
for certain; it wasi in Arnica. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobent—^T he rent was paid regularly. There 
might be a delay of a week or so in the payment of the quaj^rly rent, 
but just the usual time—there was nothing unusual as to time. When 
I saw the accused in March, 1910, it waa in his own house in Hilldrop 
Crescent. He was alone as far as I knew. 

Did he show the least sign of anxiety or agitation!—^No, I do not 
think so; 1 do not remember. 

Any sign of being harasised in any way!—^No. 

Any indication that he had anything on his mind!—^Not as far as I 
could judge. 

Tie same remarks will apply to the interview you had with him about 
17th June!—^Well, I could not quite say that. On that occasion, when I 
asked the accused after his wife's health, when he told me that he certainly 
seemed to be a little bit- 

When he told you that his wife had died he then sieemed a bit agitated! 
—Yes. 

I mean as a man might well be if he really cared for his wife and if 
in truth she had died—^that kind of look!—^W'ell, I could not say anything 
about that. 

Can you describe it in any way!—cannot describe it any further than 
I have done. I went to Hilldrop Crescent in March casually; he had not 
written asking me to come. 

Dr. John Hhkbebt Burroughs, examined by Mr, Inglebt Oddie —am 
a doctor, and live at 169 City Road. I know the accused, and I also knew 
his wife, I first met him in 1902. He was then living with his wife in 
Store Street. I knew his wife a® Mrs. Crippen, and also by her professional 
name, Miss Belle Elmore. I believe that she was occasionally appearing 
at a music hall at that time. I was friendly with both of them, and then 
I lost sight of them for a time. I think it must have been about 1904 when 
I met them again. Th^ were still living at Store Street then. I remem¬ 
ber their moving to Hilldrop Crescent alwut 1905. My wife and I visited 
them there from time to time. 

What kind of woman was Mrs. Crippen ?—She was a vivacious woman, 
I should say about thirty years of age, bright and cheerful, a veoy pleasant 
woman generally. She waa very fond of dress, and dressed very well 
indeed. At times she wore a quantity of jewelloiry. As far as I loiow, she 
wasi in the very best of health. She wae a stoutish woman. 

Did she -and her husband seem to be well off at Hilldrop Crescent!—^Thcy 
IjLved very well; they seemed to lack nothing. I do not think they had a 
servant, at least never when I waa there. They occasionally had a char¬ 
woman. 

They always seemed to be on good terms!—Oh, yes. As far as I can 
remember I last saw Mrs. Crippen alive in the beginning of January of 
10 
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this year, at a meeting of the Mnsio Hall Guild. I am the honorary 
physician to the Guild. I believe the committee meet every Wednesday at 
Albion House. When I last saw Mrs. Crippen she appeared to be in her 
usual health. I identify exhibits 28 and 29 a® photographs of Mrs. Crippen. 
The photograph No. 29 was taken very shortly after the annual dinner of 
the Music Hall Guild in September, 1909. I cannot tell when the other 
{photograph was taken. The photograph No. 29 is a specially good like¬ 
ness. About eight or nine person® would attend the committee meetings 
of the Guild on the Wednesday afternoons. I first heard of Mrs'. Crippen's 
death from Mrs. Martinetti in March, and in consequence of what I heard 
I wrote a letter to the accused, of which exhibit No. 30 i® a copy. That 
letter is dated 7th April, 1910, and it is as follows:— 

Dear Peter,—Both Maud and myself were inexpressibly shocked and astounded 
to learn of poor Belle’s death. We hasten to send our very heartfelt condolences 
on your great loss. As two of her oldest friends, why ever did not you send 
us a line? Do please give ua some details of how and where she died. Maud 
is very much upset, and so anxious to hear. Only quite casually we heard she 
had suddenly left for America, and were daily expecting a letter or a card from 
her. Maud could not understand it, as Belle always wrote her on such important 
occasions, so oonld only think Belle wanted to cut all her old friends. And 
now to learn she is no more. It is all so sudden that one hardly realises the 
fact. We should so like to send a letter of condolence to her sister, of whom 
she was so fond, if you would kindly supply her address.—Yours eincerely, 

J. H. B. 

I knew the accused by the name of '' Peter.’' “ Maud ” is my wife. The 
sister to whom I was referring wa® one of whom Mrs. Crippen was very 
fond; I believe her name was Tessa, and she lived somewhere in Americai— 
in New York, I understood. In reply to that letter I received the letter, 
exhibit 31, dated 6th April, from Albion House: — 

My dear Doctor,—^I feel sure you will forgive me for my apparent neglect, 
but really I have been nearly out of my mind with poor Belle’s death so far 
away. She was not with her sister, but out in California on business for me, 
and, quite like her disposition, would keep up when she should have been in 
bed, with the consequence that pleuro-pneumonia terminated fatally. Almost 
to the last she refused to let me know there was any danger, so that the cable 
that she had gone came as a most awful shock to me. I fear I have sadly 
neglected my friends, but pray forgive, and believe me most truly appreciative 
of your sympathy. Bven now I am not fit to talk to my friends, but as soon 
as I feel I can control myself I will run in on you and Maud one evening. I 
am, of course, giving up the house, and every night packing things away. With- 
love to both, and again thanking you for your kindness, I am, as ever, yours, 

PXTEB. 

That letter is written on ordinary black-edgfed mourning paper. I hare 
not Been anything of the accused since then, except in Court. 

Qroes-examined by Mr. Httntlt Jhkkins —had known Dr. Crippen and 
his wife for iiie past eight years and I have seen them off and on for the 

lasteix years, ^ ^ n 

You have had conversations with Dr. Crippen os regards ms profes¬ 
sion?—I have discussed professional matters at times probably. 

Did he tell you that h© made a specialty of the ear, the eye, and thie 
xxoset—Tes. 

And that he had not a*ted as a general prai^tionerJ—CSertainly. He 
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told me that considerable time ago, in the early stages of oiur 

acqnaintanoeiship. 

You had an opportunity of observing his manner towards hia wife, 
had you not?—^Ye®. 

Would you describe him as a kind-hearted, well-mannered man?— 
He always appeared exceedingly kind-hearted and courteous towards his 
wife. 

Always willing to render her any little siervice he could ?—Certainly. 

Would you describe Mrs. Crippen as a wdl-dressed woman?—^Yes, 
certainly. She was of smart appearance, and always tidily and neatly 
dressed—at all event® outside, not so much indoors, of course. I would 
call her a smart woman, and a woman of neat appearance. 

Have you noticed at times that she was sometimes hasty in her manner 
towards Dr. Crippen?—^Yes, at times, somewhat hasty. 

Mrs. Cci^A Mabtinbtti, examined by Mr. Travebs Humphrets —live 
,at 1 King Edward’s Mansions, Shaftesbury Avenue, with my husband, 
Mr. Paul Martinetti, who is a retired music hall artisite. I first made the 
acquaintance of Dr. and Mrs. Crippen about eighteen months ago, and 
from that time I knew Mrs. Crippen as honorary treasurer of the Music 
Hall Ladies’ Guild. I was a member of that Guild, and we had our 
meetings every Wednesday at Albion House, New Oxford Street. As 
honorary treasurer Mrs. Crippen always attended. 

The Lord Cbief Justioe^ —^Has Albion House any other connection 
with the case? 

Mr. Travers HnMPHRMrs —In fact, the prisoner had his business there 
as a dentist, as well as Munyons also. 

By the Lord Chieip Justice —The Guild had one room there in which 
they met, and for which they paid. 

Hosamincttum continued —saw Mrs. Crippen at the meetings every 
Wednesday. I knew her and her husband pretty well. I used to go and 
see them at Hilldrop Crescent, and they came to see me and my husband 
at our fiat. The last time I saw Mrs. Crippen was on Monday, 31st 
January of this year. I saw Mr. Crippen first on that day when he called 
at my flat between four and five o’clock, and said that Belle would like 
us to come and have dinner with them that evening. I said that I did 
not know whether we could go, as my husband Paul had gone to the doctor, 
and that when he came home from the doctor ho felt rather weak, and I 
did not think he would care to go out afterwards. Mr. Crippen said, in 
reply to that, " Make him come; it will cheer him up if we have a game of 
whist afterwards.” I did not give any decided answer then, because I had 
to wait till my husband came home; I expected him home about six o’clock. 
Mr. Crippen said he would come hack, and then he left. My husband came 
home about six o clock, and I mentioned the invitation to him. Mr. Crippen 
came back about the same time, and my husband agreed to go, and, in 
fact, he and I went to 39 Hilldrop Crescent, and had dinner there with 
Mr. Crippen and his wife. We arrived there about eight o’clock. There 
were just the four of us there. We had dinner in the room next the 
kitchen; it is really called the breakfast room, but it is their dininff room 
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The Lord Qbiep Justk®—Is it on the ground floor or on the basementi 

Mr, TbAVHRS HuMPHRiii'XS-'—^It is the level of the garden* the other 
rooms are up a step. ^ 

The Lord CIhibp JusmoB—^The cellar is on the same floor? 

Mr. TRAVMts Humphreys —On the same floor. 

lSxarmnati(m continued —^There -was no servant in the house. Mrs. 
Crippen herself cooked the dinner, and I helped to serve it. After dinner 
we went upstairs to their parlour, which was above the xoom which we 
had just left, and began our game of whist. I helped Mrs. Crippen to clear 
away the dinner things. We spent the evening playing cards, and we left 
about half-past one. It was quite a nice evening. • 

Was there any quarrel of any sort that you saw or heard during the 
evening?—No, I saw nothing. 

Was your husband quite well during the evening or not?—Well, he 
was not well altogether from the beginning, you see, and then he caught a 
chill there; he went into a certain room where there was a window open. 
When we left at 1.30 Mrs. Crippen stood at the top of the steps, and I 
said “ Good-night, Belle,” and, of course, kissed her; she wanted to come 
down the steps with me, but I said, Don't come down, l^Ue, you will 
catch a cold/’ 

All that evening did she seem to be in quite good health?—She seemed 
so, yes, to me. 

And spirits?—She was quite herself. 

By the Lord Chiisp JtrsDiOB-^ust tell us what sort of a lady Mrs. 
Crippen was? Was she always bright and in good spirits?—Oh, yes. She 
was very jolly. 

Pull of spirits, you mean?—^Tes, she was nice. 

On this evening -did she appear to you to be wdl?—Oh, yes, she was 
quite well. 

Hxammatton coMiwued —I never saw her again after that night. 
Next day, 1st February, I saw Mr. Crippen about mid-day when he csdled 
at our flat, and said, ** How is Paul? ” I said, Wdfl, he is not worse, 
thank God, and he has just gone into a nice sleep; if you don’t mind X 
won't waken him.'* My husband was then in bed. I said to Mr. 
Crippen, ** How is Belle? ” and he said, Oh, she is all right.” 1 said. 
Give her my love,” and he said, '' Yes, I will. ’ I do not think I saw 
him again for about a week when he came to see me at my flat. Before 
I saw him I heard from Miss May that Miss Elmore had left for America. 
When Mr. Crippen came I said, ” Well, you’re a nice one; Bdle gone to 
America, and you don’t let us know anything about it. Why did you 
not send us a wire? I would have liked to go to the station and bring some 
flowers.” He said there had not been any time; that late on the THieefey 
night they received a cable to say that one of them must go to America, 
** and as she wanted to go I let her go/' He said he had to look out 
for some papers, and the i:«st of the night they did the packing. I 
said, ”Packing and crying, I suppose?” He said, “Oh, we have got 
past that.” I said, ** Did she take all her clothes with her? He 
said, ^'One basket.” I said, ‘"That would not be enough, one basket, 
to go all that way,'* or something like that. He said, “ She can buy 
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something more over there.” Then I said, Oh, she is sure to send me 
a postcard from the ship.’’ I do not know what he said in reply to that, 
but I think he nodded his head. Pie then left me. He called again about 
a week afterwards, and I said to him that Belle had never sent me a 
postcard, adding, I suppose she will write when she gets to New York; 

I suppose she will write from New York.” He said, Oh, she does not 
touch New York; she goes straight on to California.” I again saw him 
some days after that, and I asked him if he had heard from BeUe, but 
he said ” No.” I asked him if he was going to the ball of the Music 
Hall Ladies’ Benevolent Fund, and he said that he did not think so. I 
said, If you want to go, Paul can get you the tickets from the club; 
they are half a guinea each,” and he replied, All right, I will take two.” 
I attended the ball, which I think was held on 20th February. Mr. 
Crippen was there, and Miss Le Neve, his lady typist, was along with him. 
A liady came up to me, and after she had spoken to me I looked at Miss Le 
Neve and noticed that she was wearing a brooch very similar to the brooch 
exhibit 11, which is now shown to me. 

The Lord Ghibe' Justice —It is a sort of star, gentlemen, with 
apparent brilliants. 

Examination continued-^When you saw her wearing that brooch, 
or one like it, did you recognise it as one that you had seen anybody else 
wear?—^Well, I only thought BeUe Elmore—I only thought that Mrs. 
Crippen wore it, but I am not sure. After the ball Mr. Crippen called 
again at my flat, and I asked him if he had not heard yet from Belte. 
He said, ‘'Yes, and I cannot make it out; I have a letter from my 
rdations to say that she is very ill, and had something the matter with 
one of her lungs. At the same time I also got a letter from Belle to say 
that I must not worry, she is not as bad as they say.” I do not remember 
how long that was after the ball. The next thing I heard from the accused 
was by the letter exhibit No. 32, dated Sunday, 20th March. That 
letter is as follows:— 

Dear Clara and Paul,—^Please forgive me not running in during the week, 
but I have reall^r been so upset by very bad news from Belle that 1 did rot 
feel equal to talking about anything, and now I have just a cable saying she is 
so dangerously ill with double pleuro-pneumonia that I am considering it 1 had not 
better go over at once. I do not want to worry you with my troubles, but I 
felt I must explain why I had not been to see you. I will try and run in during 
the week and have a chat. Hope both of you are well. With love and best 
wishes.—Youre sincerely, Pbtbsr. 

I saw the accused again on the Wednesday before Easter, 23rd March, 
after our Guild meeting. Mrs. Eugene Stratton and I came downstairs 
and met Mr. Crippen at the big door at the entrance. Mr. Crippen said 
that he had a cable to say that Belle was very dangerously ill, and he 
expected another' every minute to say that she was gone. Then he said 
if anything diould happen to Belle he would go to France for a week, 
that he wanted some change of air. I got a telegram next morning, 
Thursday, from Victoria Station—" Belle died yesterday at six o’clock. 
Please ’phone to Annie. Shall be away a week. Peter.” "Annie” 
is Mrs. Stratton. Peter is the name I knew the accused by. I saw him 
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on the Wednesday after Easter, 30th March. Mrs. Smythson and I went, 
to his office at Albion House and offered our condolence. We asked 
him where his wife had died, and he said in L-os Angelos with his relations. 

I asked if he would give us the address, because the Guild wanted to send 
a letter of sympathy and an everlasting wreath, and he said that it was 
not necessary to do so, that his relations did not know what the Guild 
meant. I said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, we have to do that, we would like to do it,*’ 
and then he said, “ I will give! you my son’s address.” He gave his son’s 
address to Mrs. Smythson, but I do not remember what it was. I said, 
“Was your son with her when she died?” and he said, “Yes.” We 
did not have any more conversation then. He called at our flat some time 
after that—I cannot say on what day. I said something about Belle’s 
funeral, and he said, “ Oh, she is not going to be buried; she is going 
to be cremated, and I am going to have the ashes sent over.” 

After you heard from Mr. Crippen of his wife’s death did you ever 
go up to the house at Hilldrop Crescent?—^Yes, I went there along with 
Mrs. Stratton and her nephew. Mrs. Stratton’s nephew knocked at the 
door. We were in a taxi-cab, and Mr. Crippen came down and spoke to 
us there. We asked him what boat Bell© left by, and he mentioned 
some name which I do not remember. It was something like '‘La 
Tourenne” or “La Touvee.”! 

Do you remember whether, when you saw him at any other timesi, 
he told you anything more about his wife, or have you told usi all?— 
think that is all. I have seen Mrs. Crippen in furs; 1 know I have seen 
her in two set® of furs. She had fox fursi, (Shown exhibit 18)—That i& a 
fox fur muff. I have seen Mrs. Crippen with a muff very similar to that. 
When she wore the muff she also had the fox furs round her neck. (Shown 
exhibit 16)—^That is like the cape part of the set of fox furs* 

After Mrs. Crippen disappear^ did you see anybody else wiring 
a set exactly like that?—have seen Miss Lei Neve. 1 only saw Miss Le 
Neve wearing such a set on one occasion, I do not remember when, but 
it was after I had heard of Belle Elmore’s death. 

Mr. Tobin —There will not be any dispute at all as to Miss Le Neve 
wearing the jewellery and furs that once belonged to Mrs. Crippen. I 
my that in order to save time. 

The Lord Chib®’ Jubtiob —am much obliged to you, Mr. Tobin. 

EisaminaUont eontmued—Jn the summer of 1909 Mrs. Crippen stayed 
with me in my bungalow that I had on the river. When she was isbaying 
with me I saw part of her body when she was dressing or undressing, ana 
I noticed a mark on the lower part of her stomach. It was right in the 
middle, and it looked to me to be the mark of an old cut. It seemed 
to be a little darker than the rest of the skin. It would be about 
6 inches long, I think* 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin —saw her navel. I knew Mr. and 
Mrs. Crippen for about eighteen month®. Mr. Crippen came often 
enough to my flat where my husband and I were, and Mrs. CMppen also 
came wilh her husband. My husband and I often enough went to their 


1 ** La Touraine,” probably.—Bn. 
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house in Hilldrop Crescent. We were on very friendly teirma with them, 
and! we liked them both. 

You had many opportunities! no doubt of judging Ds:. Crippen^s char- 
aoterifitiosi as regards his being a kind-hearted man apparently?—^Yes. 

And did you form the O'pinion from what you saw of him and heard 
him say and the way he acted, that he was a kind-hearted man appar¬ 
ently Yes. 

You liked him and you liked his wife?—Yea. 

And your husband did, too?—^Yes. 

Did he seem a good-tempered man always?—^He seemed so-. 

Take the dining party on the Monday, 31st January. It was a 
happy party as you have told us—a pleasant party?—^Yes, 

Everything seemed natural about it—everybody talked naturally?— 

Ye®. 

You did not notice any indication of Dr. Crippen’s manner being 
different from usual ?—I did not notice anything—have not noticed it. 

You never thought so at the time?—I have not noticed it. 

It struck you, did it not, that Dr. Crippen’s manner was just the same 
as uisual at that dinner party?—^Yes. 

Happy, talking, and all that kind of thing?—^Yeis. During that 
evening my husband, who had been unwell and in the doctor’s hands, had 
occasion to go to the lavatory after dinner. He went out of the room by 
himself. Next day, about noon, Dr. Crippen came to my flat by himself. 

Was his manner then just the same a® it had been during the eighteen 
months that you had known him?—^Yes. 

You did not think it was at all odd that Dr. Crippen ishould call on 
you to ask after your husband^ who had been in the doctor’s hands!?—No. 

You thought it was quite a natural thing for the doctor to do?—^Yes. 

And when he came and asked after your huBb€ind on the neact day at 
noon, the 1-st February, did his manner aeem just the same a.s it had 
always been?—-Yes, it did to me. 

No sign of anxiety or fright or agitation?—^No. I have not noticed 

anything. 

You did not notice anything of that kind?—^No. 

About a week later he came to- youi' flat, did he not, and you said to 
him, “You’re a nice one; why did you not tell me that your wife was 
going off to America ”?—^Yes. 

He came to your flat on several occasions between the dinner party 
on Slefc January and tlie Easter time?—^Yes. 

On none of those occasion® did you ever notice any sign of his being 
agitated, upset, or frightened?—No. 

From the fact that he came to your flat on several occasions between 
the dinner party and the Easter time he never showed, I suppose, any 
desire to avoid you or your husband?—^It did not look like it. 

In fact, you your^f rather pressed him a little to go to the ball on 
SOth February, did you not?—^I asked him if he would go—I think I said, 
Are you going? ” and then I said, “ If you want to go, the tickets are 
half a guinea 

That "Was a place where he knew it would be quite likely that Mies 
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Le Neve, if aihe went with, him, would meet a great many of Mrs. Grippen’s 
friends, because it was the Guild ball?—^Yes. 

And that piece of jewellery which the jury have eecn was worn quite 
openly, I suppose, upon the bodice of her dress?—^Tes. 

Did his manner at the ball seem just the same as usual?—^To me it 
was the same. I never saw Mrs. Crip^n. doing her hair at ray bungalow. 
She told me that she dyed her hair, that eho used some stuff to bleach it 
a little, to make it lighter. I would say tlmt her hair when she dyed 
it was fair. 

Auburn?—Tes, it might be auburn, a kind of gold coloured. Her 
own natural hair was darker. 

Was her own hair dark brown?—1 cannot say about it being dark 
brown ; I know it was darker. She was very pnrtioulnr about dressing 
up her hair. I have noticed when her hair was a little untidy from taking 
her hat off that it was darker at the roots. 

Looking at the idiotograph, apparently she did not wetir a fringe?— 
She wore her hair thrown over like this (indicatiiig). It is like whan, 
a lady brushes her hair down »ind thou you tlurow it over, you see, and 
leave it with a puff—^you sec. 

By the Lord Cuikv JusTtoa—I htui seen Miss Lo Neve in the office 
before the boll. I might have heard her name before tlie ball. 1 alwayn 
called her the typist, atid when I siaw her at tlie ball I nKsognised her 
os the typist. When I saw the ecar on Mrs. Crippen’s body she was 
wearing a dreseing-gown or something like that. I luid never seen this 
inai'k ^fore, and when 1 saw it I did not R]K>ak to her about it. It 
caught my eye as being what might ho called a eubstunUal mark of some* 
thing like G inches long, like a long cut. I sivid to her, “ Oh Bell*, 
does that sonurtimee hurt you?” and she put her two hands to it, and 
said ” No.” 

Mrs. Lovibb Butthbun, examined by Mr. I'ravbbb UuurKRinrB—1 live at 
38 Plaistow Road, Brixttai Hill. 1 knew Mr. and Mrs. Cripp«a_ for 
about fifteen montha I should think. I am a member of the oommittee 
of the Music Hall Ladies' Guild. I attended a meeting of the eonmnttae 
on Wednesday, 26th January. Mrs. Oippen was present and seemed 
to be in her perfect health and spirits, i attended the dinner and ball 
of the Music Hall Bemevolent Fund on 20th February. I saw Mr. Chippeei 
there along with Miss Le Neve, his t;^kt. 1 knew her aa hie typist. 
She was wearing a hroo^dt similar to oxhil)it 11. 

Mr. Teats'—I do not diapnte that it was Mrs. Crippen'e brooch that 
she was wearing. 

Mxaminaiion eontimuid —^In the oeurse of the evening 1 spoke to Mr. 
Crippen and aaked if he had heard from hk wife lately, and wen 1 asked 
for her address. 

By the Lord Chibp Jostkhb—^W hen I asked if he had heard from bit 
wife lately, he said, ” Oh yes,” tvnd then when I asked for her'addrssi 
he said she wa« right up in the wilds of the mountains of California. 

Bmminaiion eoniintud —I then said to him, “ When you get to hear 
of her will you let us know? ” and he said, ” Tes, when aoe has a settled 
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address I Trill let you know/’ Some time afterwards he gave me the 
address of his son. (Shown exhibit 60)—I identify that as a page from 
TJie Era of 26th Mar<m, and 1 see an advertisement there in the column 
under the heading of “ Deaths,” the advertisement being—” Elmore, 
March 23rd. In California, U.S.A., Miss' Belle Elmore (Mrs. H. H. 
Crippen).” After seeing that—alwut 30th March—I went to Mr, 
Crippen’s office along with Mrs. Marti’netti. We offered him our sympathy, 
and asked him if he would kindly give us the address where his wife died. 
He told us it was quite unnecessary as she was now dead; none of her 
friends in America knew of the Ladies’ Guild, and so he thought it was 
quite unnecessary to give us the address. We then said we were very 
anxious to send some little token if he would let us know where she was 
to be buried. He said that was also unnecessary, as they thought of 
having her orenoated, and the ashes would be brought here, and we could 
have a little ceremony hea'e. Mrs. Martinetti then spoke to him for a 
few minutes, and I again asked him for the addre>ss. He said, ” I will 
give you the address of my son,” and he wrote it in pencil and gave it 
to me. (Shown exhibit 37)—That is what he gave me, and it bears 
” H, 0. Crippen, 1427 N. Hoover Street, Rural Delivery, Los Angelos, 
California.” I wrote a letter and a postcard to that address. On 
24th May, during my absence from the Guild, Mias May received a letter. 
While we were talking to Mr. Crippen on 30th March he told us that his 
son was present when Mrs. Crippen died. We asked that particularly. 
I saw Mir. Crippen again on Wednesday, 18th May, I think it was, in a 
shop in Tottei^am Court Road. Mies Le Neve was with him. When 
die saw us she left him, and went out of the shop. I went over and 
asked him if he had heard anything more about his wife’s funeral, and 
he said, Yes, it ie all over, and I have her ashes at home.” 

Cross-examined by Mr. Rooms —I saw Dr. Crippen and Mrs. Crippen 
together about eight timesi. 

Would you agree that Dr. Crippen seemed always a good-tempered, 
kind-hearted man?—^Yes, he always seemed so. 

Mrs. Teresa Hunet, examined by Mr. Muir —I am known as Tessie.” 
I am the isister of Belle Elmore; she was older than me. Her maiden name 
was Cora Mackamotzki, and at home she was known as Cora. The 
first time I saw the accused was when he came to my father’s house with 
my sister about 1892 or 1893. My sister showed me a wedding card, 
but the fi^cused was not with her when she showed me it. He was with 
her when" she spoke to me about his having married her. She introduced 
him to my father and mother as her husband. 

By the Lord Chubp Justice —I had not seen him hefore. 

ExarmncAicm cmtinued —According to the wedding card which was 
shown to me they were married on 1st September, 1892. They came soon 
after that to us, and then they left. We were living at Long Island, and 
my sister went to New Yo-rk, and then to Philadelphia. She came back 
to New York a few months after her marriage, and stopped at New 
York, and from there she came to our house. At that time I saw a scar 
on her stomach; it was not all healed, it was fresh. I saw that scar 
again seven years ago; it was- healed much better then than it was ihe 
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jBrst time I saw it. It would be about 4 or 5 inches long and about 
1 inch wide, but I could not quite exactly say. It was more a cream 
colour than the rest of her skin, and paler looking. The outside, near 
the flesh, was paler than the centre of the scar. I remember on 15th 
April of this year my half-sister, Mxs. Mills, getting a let-ter from Dr. 
Crippen. (Shown letter exhibit No. 71)—My half-sister brought that 
letter to my home. It is from 39 Hilldrop Crescent, N. London, 
England, and it is written on black-edged paper. It is as follows:— 

My Dear Louise and Robert,—^I hardly know how to write to you of my 
dreadful loss. The shock to me has been so dreadful that I am hardly able to 
control myself. My poor Cora is gone, and, to make the shock to me more 
dreadful, I did not even see her at the last. A few weeks ago we had news that 
an old relative of mine in California was dying, and, to secure important pro¬ 
perty for ourselves, it was necessary for one of us to go and put the matter into 
a lawyer’s hands at once. As I was very busy, Cora proposed she should go, 
and as it was necessary for some one to be there at once, she would go straight 
through from here to California without stopping at all and then return by way 
Off Brooklyn, and she would be able to pay all of you a long visit. Unfortunately, 
on the way my poor Cora caught a severe cold, and not having while travelling 
taken proper care of herSelf, it has settled on her lungs, later to develop into 
pleuro-pneumonia. She wished not to frighten me, so kept writing not to worry 
about her and it was only a slight matter, and the next I heard by cable was 
that she w^ dangerously iU, and two days later after 1 cabled to know should 
I go to her I had the dreadful news that she had passed away. Imagine if you 
can the dreadful shock to me—never more to see my Cora alive nor hear her voice 
again. She is being sent back to me, and I shall soon have what Is left of her 
here. Of course, I am giving up the house; in fact, it drives me mad to be in 
it done, and I will sell out everything in a few days. I do not know what 1 
shall do, but probably find some business to take me travelling for a few months 
until I can recover from the shock a little, but as soon as I have a settled 
address again I will write again to you. As it is so terrible to me to have to write 
this dreadful news, will you please tell all the others of our loss. Love to 
all. Write soon again, and give you my address probably next in France. 

From Docxoe. 

The envelope is postmarked Lo-ndon, W.C., 10.30 a.mi., 7th April, 
10,*’ and it is ^dressed to '' Mrsi. Eobert Mills, c/o Mr. F. Maolcamo'tzki, 
Green Street, West Avenue, Brooklyn, New York.” Mr. Mackamotzki 
is my stepfather. I did not see that letter at my father's house before 
my sister brought it to my home. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin— I am a full sister of Belle Elmore. 
My father’s name was Mackamotzkl. 

By the Ijobu Cmm Justice—^M y mother was twice married. 

Crose-emmination Mackamotzki was my sister’s maiden 

name. My father was a Pole. 

By the Lord CHinr Justice —^The second time I saw the scar it was 
more healed than the first time. I cannot exactly say whether it was 
a scar resulting from an operation or not, but I know it was a ©car. 

Bruce Mjllbr, examined by Mr. Muir —^I am a real estate agent, and 
live at East Chicago, Indiana, U.S.A. I was fonnerly engagrf in the 
music hall profeesion, and I came to England to follow that profession. 
While I was in England I made the acquaintance of Belle Elmore. I first 
melt her some time in the month, of December, 1899. I saw her for the 
last time about the first part of April in 1904. ^ I saw her^ then at 37 
Store Street, London. I am living in East Chicago now with my wife 
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and cliild, and iave been there for the past four years. I was travelling 
when I first went tbetre, but I have been with my wife ever since. 

Has there been any proposition at all that Belle Elmore should come 
out to you?—Never, I never heard of such a thing. 

By the I^ord Chief Justice —never saw B^e Elmore again after 
April, 1904, but I have had communication with her. She would write 
to me about three or four times a year perhaps—^always on Christmas, 
New Tear, and my birthday. She wrote me good wishes and that sort 
of thing, 

Cross-esamined by Mr. Tobik —have been a real estate agent since 
December, 1906. I b^ame an estate agent because I was tired of the show 
business, and I saw a chance* of making a little more money. I was not 
a failure on the music hall stage. I first met Mrs. Crippen at a house 
in Torringbon Square, I^don, in December, 1899. Her husband was 
in America at that time, so far as I understood. I do not know how 
long it was after I was first introduced to Mrs. Crippen that her husband, 
Dr. Crippen, came back from America; it would be some time during the 
spring, about the time of the opening of the P^s Exposition. I visited 
Mrs. Crippen very often at the house where .she was living during her 
husband^ s absence. I think her house was in a street called Guildford 
Street, but I could not say for certain. I could not say how much of the 
house she had, because I was only in the one front room. I would visit 
her two or three times a week siometimes, and then sometimes I would not 
see her for a week or two weeks or about three weeks. I visited her 
sometimes in the afternoons and sometimes in the evenings. When I first 
met her I was on my way to Paris for the Paris Exposition. I was in 
Paris for about eight or twelve weeks, and I was there about the time Dr. 
Crippen came back from America. 

During a period of four or five months when Dr, Crippen was in 
America, were you engaged in London on the music hall stage?—was not 
playing on the stage at that time. 

Were you earning mcmey?—^No. I was in a sort of partnership with 
a friend of mine, and he was fumishing the money for the attractions 
at that time, and had arranged for the Paris Exposition and some Paris 
people—I do not know who they were, they were French people—who were 
managing the attractions at the other end; it was a sort of partnership 
affeir. While I was in Paris I wrote to Mrs. Crippen, but not very 
frequently—often enough to be sociable, to be friends. I was not 
writing her on business; I was writing her in friendship. 

Were you writing to her as a lover?—^No. 

Were you fond of her?—Tes. 

Did you ever tell her that you loved her?—Well, I do not know that 
I ever put it in that way. 

Did you indicate to her that you did love her?—She always* under¬ 
stood it that way, I suppose. 

Then you did love her, I presume?—do not mean to say that. I 
did not exactly love her; I thought a great deal of her as far as friendship 
was concerned. She was a married lady, and we will let it end at that. 
It was a platonic friendship. 

I rather gathered from the anewears you gave me that you oommuni- 
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Dated to lier in moci& way that you did love hear ?—A little present once in a 
while or something of that kind. 

Do you know the difference between friendship and love?—^Yes. 

■Were you moare than a friend?—could not be more than a friend. 
She was a married lady and I was a married man. 

Were you more than a friend, sir?—I could not be more than a 
friend—I was not. 

By the Loed Cbxbiie' Justice —^Answer the question whether you were or 
were not?—was not more than a friend. 

Were there iny improper relatione between you and her?—No. 

Cross^xaminati<m continued —^Did you ever write love letters to her? 
—have writteoa to her very nice letters perhaps. 

You know what a love letter is. Did you ever write a love letter 
to her?—^Well, I do not remember that I ever put it just in that way. I 
often wrote to her very friendly letters,* I might say they were affectionate 
letters. 

Then you wrote affectionate letters to her. Did you write love letters 
to her?—Affectionate letters. 

Ending “ Love and kisses to Blown Eyes ’’?—have done so. 

Now, sir, do you think those are proper letters to write to a mairied 
woman?—^Under the circumstances, yes. 

What circumstances?—^Because Dr. Crippen always knew aU about 
it. I could not say whether it was from Prance that I wrote those letters, 
as it is a long time ago. 

You toid the jury that the introduction was in December, 1899, and 
that Dr. Crippen returned from America about May, 1900?—^Yes. 

During that period you were part of the time in London and about 
twelve weeks in Paris?—^Yes. 

I understand you wrote letters to her of this kind when you were 
away?—^Yes, about that time. 

Why did you say then, her husband being in America, that he knew 
all about it?—did not say when he knew about it. He knew about it 
when he came hack. 

You do not suggest he knew about it at the time you were writing 
them?—That I do not know. When he came back from America he 
knew all about it. 

Do you agree now that those letters were most improper letters to 
write to a married woman during her husband’s absence?—do not think 
they were, under the circumstances. 

Were you her lover, sir?—was not. 

Have you been to any house in London with her for the purpose of 
illicit relationship?—I have not. 

Bloomsbury Street?—No place. 

Have you ever kissed her?—I have. 

Never done anything more than kies her?—^That is all. 

Why did you atop at that?—Because I always treated her as a gentle- 
inan, and never w-ent any further, I last wrote to Mrs. Crippen some 
time ^ter Easter Sunday" of the present year. 1 addressed my letter to 
39 Hilldrop Crefioent. I did not get any answer. I also wrote to her 
about 6th January of this year. 
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Was that m. affectionate letter?—do not remember. I think it 
was very short, because I had not heard from her previous to that—only 
just a card, I cannot be positive about that, it being quite a while ago. 

I was writing letters to her during the year 1909. 

Were those affectionate letters—tove and kisses to Brown Eyes,’' 
and that kind of thing?—^They may have been. Sometimes I wrote to 
her that way, and sometimes 1 did not. 

You are still very fond of her?—I should be if she were here. We 
-have always been friends, and I should not stop now. She wrote letters 
back to me. 

Were her letters couched in the same kind of terms a® your letters 
to her?—^Perhaps not quite so endearing. 

But still they were sufficiently endearing?—^They were friendly; they 
were generally very short, and they were letters that my wife has read. 
They did not contain endearing terms somewhat similar to those that I 
used when writing to her. 

Never?—^Never. 

Did rfie encourage your attentions?—My attentions were not of the 
kind you are perhaps speaking of. 

I call it attentions when you write '' Love and kisses to Brown 
Eyes.” Did she discourage those expressions in your letters?—She did 
not, because they were not expressed as you want to interpi^et them. 

Did she ever write back saying that she did not like such expressions? 
—She never did; she did not say anything about it in her letters. 

Re-examined by Mr. Muir —How was it you came first to make Belle 
Elmore’s acquaintance?—^In December, 1899, a friend of mine—a music 
teacher—and I were occupying apartments in Torrington Square. Belle 
Elmore was dining with my friend one evening, and ho introduced me to 
her. I merely shook hands with her and went away. I visited her at 
3T Store Street, and later on in Guildford Street during the time her 
husband was in London. I gave her several of my phot^raphs. One 
of the photographs now shown to me was set on a piauao in her husband’s 
house. I do not know where tlie other photograph that is now 
shown to me was hanging. There were other two largo photographs, which 
were hanging in her parlour at the time when I left and while her husband 
was in London. 

Were your relations with her, whatever they may have been, intended 
to be kept secret from her husband?—Not at all. 

Were they in any way improper lelations?—^No, sir. 

By the Djkd Chief Justice —I must put a question to you because 
we are dealing with a woman who i® supposed to be dead. I wish to ask 
you definitely this: were there any improper relations between you and 
Mrs. Crippen?—^There never were. 

You were an affectionate friend, I understand?—^Yes, I was. 

How often did you see her husband and herself during the four years 
from May, 1900, up till April, 1904?—never met her husband. During 
the past two years I do not think I saw her more than perhaps six times. 

What I do not quite understand is this, why did you say to Mr. 
Tobin that her husband knew that you were going there if you never saw 
hitnf—^For the simple reason that I always went there when I felt like 
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going to call on her; I never thought anything about it. I never tried 
to avoid Dr. Crippon in any manner, shape, or form, and theore were 
several occasions that I had reason to believe Dr. Crippen was in th© 
house. In fact, I would always have been glad at any time to meet him 
when I should happen to call at the house. I cannot remember exactly 
when I gave Belle Elmore those photographs that have been shown to 
mo, but I think it was during the last year of our acquaintance. Th© 
larger photographs were given to her just a short time before I went to 
America. I went to America about the 21st of April, 1904. From 1901 
to 1903 I was living in Clapham with some friends. 

Mr. Muiii—^This gentleman has come over from America specially to 
give evidence, leaving his business and his family. Can he go back 
nowT 

The Lord Ceubp Justice —^If Mr. Tobin has no objection. 

Mr. Tobik —^No, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice —^Then he can go. 


Melikda Mat, examined by Mr. Inolbbt Oddib —am the secretary 
of the Music Hall Ladies' Guild, and I live at 5 White Gardens, Clapham 
Eoad. I knoAV Mrs. Crippen; she was the treasurer of the Guild for 
about two years, and she attended every Wednesday afternoon. I last 
saw her alive at the meeting on Wednesday, 26th January, She was then 
in her usual health. As regards her spirits, she was quite bright, and 
she was in her usual spirits when I saw her. I have known the prisoner 
for over two years, I visited at their house, 39 Hilldrop Crescent. 
There was a meeting of the Guild held on Wednesday, 2nd February, 
which I expected Mrs. CripiJen to attend, but she did not come. Miss 
Le Neve came to the door at ten minutes to one with a pass book, a 
paying-in book, a cheque hook, a letter to myself, and a letter to the 
committee. Exhibit 33 is the letter address^ to me that was brought 
by Miss Le Neve* It is as follows:— 

39 Hilldrop Crescent, February 2iid. 

Dear Miss May, ^ 

Illnosa of a near relative has called me to America on only a few hours 
so I must ask you to bring my resignation as treasurer before the meeting to^ay, 
so that a now treasurer can be elected at once.' You will appreciate my na^e 
when I toll you that I have not been to bed all night packing, and getting ready 
to go. I stall hop© to see you again a few months later, but caMot spare a 
moment to call on you before I go. I wish you everything nice till I return to 
Loudon again. Now, good-bye, with love hastily, „ „ « 

Yours, Bbllb Elmore, p.p. H. H. G. 

I knew Mrs, Crippen’s writing, but I could not say in whose writing 
that letter is in. Exhibit 34 ie the letter that was addreesed to the 
oemmittee of the Guild. lb is a» follows:— 

ZS Hilldrop Crescent, London, N. 


To the Committee of the Music HaU Ladies’ Guild. 

Dear Friends,— Please forgive me a hasty letter wd any inwnvemeooe I iMy 
cause TOU, but I have just had news of the illness of a near relative ,a»d at onty 
Ttew &’noUTO I am obliged to go to America. Under the ciicums^es 
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1 cannot return for several months, and therefore beg you to accept this ae a 
formal letter resigning from this date my hon. treasurership of the M.H.L.G. I 
am enclosing the cheque book and deposit book for the immediate use of my 
successor, and to save any delay I beg to suggest that you vote to suspend the 
usual rules of election and elect to-day a new honorary treasurer. I hope some 
months later to be with you again, and in meantime wish the Guild every success 
and ask my good frienc^ and pals to accept my sincere and loving wishes for 
their own personal welfare. 

Believe me, your faithfully. Bells Elmobe. 


That letter is not in Mrs. Crippen^s hand'vmting. A frei^ treasurer 
for the Guild was elected that afternoon, I remember speaking to Dr. 
Crippen about, ITth February regarding his wife’s subscription. I spoke 
to him in the corridor at Albion House. 1 told him that Miss 
Elmore’s subscription became due on 17th February, and 1 asked bdm 
to let me have her address so that I could write to her. He said that 
she was away up in the hills in California—bright up in the mountainsi— 
and that if I would hand him the letter he would forward it to her, and 
no doubt she would authorise him to pay the guinea- I wrote a letter 
and left it in his office, so that he could redirect it to her. I saw Dr. 
Crippen several times during the following month of March. I remember 
fleeing him on Wednesday, 23rd March, when he told me that Mrs. Crippen 
was m—veay ill indeed—and he was waiting for worse news. 

I have seen Mrs. Crippen wearing jewellery. (Shown ecEhibits 10, 
11, and 12)—^Thes© pieces of jewellery are exactly like thoise I haTe eeen 
her wear often. (Shown marquise ring, exhibit 22)—There was one 
very often on her hand exactly like this. (Shown pair of earrings, 
exhibit 23)—She had a pair exactly like this. (Shown diamond brooch, 
exhibit 26)—have seen one like this often on her bodice. (Shown rings, 
exhibits 26 A to F )—I recognise one of these rings, which has a stone 
out. I remember on 10th March we were selling programmes in aid 
of the St. Saviour’s Hospital Charity, and she told me that she had lost 
a stone out of her ring. (Shown gold watch, exhibit 35, and brooch, 
exhibit 36 )—1 recognise these also. (Shown exhibits 13, 16, and 20)— 
I have seen Mrs. Crippen wear furs exactly like these. The size of gloves 
that she wore was 6f. 

Crose-exanodned by Mr. Huntlt JuNxma —The handwriting of the two 
letters which have been shown to me is not in the least like tiiat of Mrs. 


Crippen, (Shown exhibits 44, 45, and 46, being jars containing hair)— 

1 was shown those jars by Sergeant Mitchell, who asked me if I i^eiw 
whose hair was in the jars, was it like Miss Elmore’s, and I said, Ho.” 
Two were darker than her hair as I knew her, and one was rather like it. 

Two had not the slightest resemblance?—^Two of tilem, I said, I' 
did not recognise, beeanse th^ were darker than hers^ but the o&«r 
one was rather like it—^the fair one. I had been told that they 
from Hilldrop Crescent- 

Ee-examined by Mr. Mum—was shown these jars by Sea^eapt 
Mitchell and another gentleman. I'do not remember the date, iw I 
think it was the Thursday previoois to Mr. Mitchell going to Ameri^' 


Mrs. Ebcelt Jaoebok, examined by Mr. Mum—I am the wife of 
In 1908 1 was living at 80 Constantine Boed, E^bznp^ 
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young 'woman called Ethel Le Neve came to stay with me as a lodger in 
September of that year, and she stayed on to March, 1909. During 
that period she slept every night at home. She then went away, and 
came back to my house in August, 1909. She finally left me on 12th 
March of this year. On some occasions in February she slept away from 
home; she stayed away one night, and then she would sleep at home, 
and then she would stay away two nights, and then die finally slept away 
from home altogether. I cannot ecxactly say when she began to sleep 
away altogether. 

Did Ae ever sleep out at night before the time you are -speaking of 
in February of this year?—Occasionally at her sister’s—so she told me. 
In January or February—the early part of February, as far as' I can 
remember—noticed that she was wearing jewelleiy that she had not 
been wearing before. (Shown ring with four diamonds and ruby, eihibit 
10)—I saw her wearing a ring exactly like that. (Shown brooch, exhibit 
11;—I saw her wearing a brooch like that, a sort of star brooch, but I 
do not know whether it was the same. I saw her wearing a watch. 
(Shown watch, exhibit 26)—I do not think I have seen that one before. 
The watch she was wearing was a gold one—chased I think. I saw her 
wear on the wedding-ring finger a plain gold band, like a gentleman’s 
plain ring; I should not call it a wedding ring. (Shown brown fur coat, 
exhibit 69)—^Miss Le Neve gave mei that coat early in Februa^. Exhibit 
70 is a list of the clothes that she gave me. It begins with the short, 
brown fur coat which 1 have just spoken to, and ■then the list contains the 
following articles, 1 black feather boa; a long cream coat; a long brown 
coat; a long black coat; a black voile blouse and skirt; a ^ey and black 
strip^ coat and skirt; mole coat and skirt; black facings; a yellow 
underskirt; bladk underskirt- black skirt length, accordion pleated; 
heliotrope costume length; white lace blouse; blue and white silk and 
lace blouse; two back hair combs; heart-shaped locket, blue stones; a 
lizard brooch, green and white stones; 'three new nightgowns; 'two brown 
hats; two old black blouEpes; four pairs of brown stockings; two pairs of 
blue, one pair of blade, one pair of black and white, on© pair of pink, 
on© pair of white, and one pair of pink shoes.She gave me all those 
articles at different times during February and March. Before that she 
had only given me a few odd things of her own—^nothing much to speak 
of. I remember -on one occasion when Miss Le Neve and Dr. Crippen 
brought in a cab some things in a dress basket. I visited Miss Le Neve 
at Hilldrop Crescent once before -she finally left me o-n 12th March, and 
twice after that date. Miss Le Neve was there by henself the first time; 
Miss Le Neve and the French maid were there the second time; and Mi® 
Le Neve, Dr. Crippen, and -Ihe French maid were there on the third 
occasion. I cannot remember when I saw her for the last time, but it 
wae the night tefore Mr. Dew paid his first virit to Hilldrop Crescent. 

Cross-eKamined by Mr. Roomb— I was veiry friendly with Miss Le 
Neve. Before she finally left my house on 12th March she lived away 
from the house from time to "time. . , « , jn. 

By the Lom> CHrEW Justice —After 'the middle of February, or after 
early in February?—After early in February she elept away from my 
house. 
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Oross-examinaiiim continued —have seen Dr. Crippen a good many 
times. 

Do you agree that he was a good-tempered and kind-hearted man!—He 
always gave me that impression. 

I think you said! at the Police Court that you thought he was one of 
the nicest men you ever met?—did. 

Fredbeiok Pbdgmft, examined by Mr. Inglebt Odbib —I am the 
manager of The Era Newspaper Company. In consequence of a letter 
which came to the office on 24th March of this year we insierted an 
advertisement in the column of The Era headed " Deaths.'^ That letter 
has been destroyed, I produce a page of our newspaper of 26th March 
containing the advertisement. Along with the letter there was a postal 
order for 10s. Our charge for inserting the advertisement was la. 6d., 
and we returned the balance of 8s. 6d. to Dr. Crippen, which he acknow¬ 
ledged by the letter, exhibit 51. 

The Lord Chief Jtjstioe —-After that I think we may take it that 
the advertisement was inserted on Dr. Crippen’s behalf. 

Mr. Tobin —Certainly, my lord. ^ 

Ernbst William Stuart, examined by Mr. Travers Humphrbts— 
am manager to Messrs. Attenboroughs, pawnbrokers, 142 Oxford 
Street- (Shown marquise diamond ring, exhibit 22, and pair 
of diamond earrings, exhibit 33)—^These articles of jewellery were 
brought to me on 2nd Februaiy, last year, by a person whom I 
believe to be the prisoner. He as(ked me for a loon upon the artioles, 
and I agreed to lend £80 on them. He then, in my presence, signed the 
contract note (exhibit 24), H. H. Crippen, 39 Hilldrop Crescent. 
On 9th February the same man came back again and brought the diamond 
brooch (exhibit 25) and six diamond rings (exhibit 26). I advanced £116 
upon those articles, and he signed the contract note (exhibit 27), H. H. 
Crippen,*^ in my presence. I do not remember whether I paid the money 
in notes or gold, but we generally pay in notes. We do not pay by 
cheque unless it is specially asked for. Our bankers are the London 
County and Westminster Bank, the Oxford Street branch. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Huntlt Jenkins —I did not know Dr. Crippen 
before these transactionB, but I have heard that he was quite well known 
at our shop- , 

He wna known both by name and by address?—^Yes, I think so. He 
has not had articles of jewellery pawned at our place in the past, but he 
has had articles repaired. He may have pawned things on other occasions, 
but I personally do not know about it. When the police came to our 
shop there wa® no difficulty in giving Dr. Crippen^s name ^d addr^. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —I should think that the diamond ring and 
the pair of earrings might be worth £100. ^ The artioles on whidi we 

advanced the £115 would be worth about £130 in the ordinary way- 

Charlbs John Williams, clerk in the Bank of England, produced 
exhibit 62, Bank of England note, No. 62688, issued to the London 
County and Westminster Bank on 4th February, 1910. On the back of 
the note there is the name M. L. Curnow/^ 
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Frederick Hayles 

Fbbdbrioe Hatlbs, cafihieiT at the Bemere Street Branch of the 
London Coointy and Westminster Bank, identified the Bank of England 
note, No. 52688, as having been issued by his bank to Messrs. Atten¬ 
boroughs on 9th February, 1910. 

Mabion Louisa Curnow, examined by Mr. Muir —am manageress 
to '' Munyon's Remedies/’ who have an office at Albion House, Oxford 
Street. For some time before November, 1909, Dr. Crippen was manager, 
and afterwards, between November, 1909, and 31st January, 1910, he 
was agent on commission. ^ His salary ceased in November, and he wa® 
afterwards paid! commission. On 1st February, when I became 
manageress, his connection with Munyon’s ceased. I knew Mrs. Crippen 
slightly; when she came into the o-ffice I generally spoke to her. I 
first heard of her being away from London about the end of February, I 
asked Dr, Crippen if n^e was away, and he .said, Tes, she ha® gone for 
a trip to America.” He did not give me any reason for her going, I 
first heard it said at Easter tirne^ that she was dead. I asked Dr. 
Crippen if he had enjoyed his holiday—^he had been away during the 
Eastertide—and he said, A® well as he could under the circumstances.” 
I asked him if it wa® true that Mrs, Crippen was dead, and he bowed his 
head, Ethel Le Neve was employed with the Yale Tooth Specialists, in 
tho same building. I do not know w^hore she was at Easter time. (Shown 
Bank of England note, exhibit 52)—I got that note changed for Dr, 
Crippen on 9th February. In the beginning of March I put two envelopes 
in my safe for Dr. Crippen. Ono of them had Dr, Crippen ” on it, 
and the other ono had '‘Dr. Crippen, personal.” He asked me if I 
would mind it for him. On 8th July Dr, Crippen asked me if any one 
■knew I had anything of hi® in the safe, and I said no. He then said, 
"If any one should ask you, know nothing,” or "say nothing”—am 
not sure which —** and if anything happens to me please give what you 
have there to Mis® !.»© Neve,” and I answered " All right.” This would 
be about half-past four in tlio afternoon. The envelopes were opened 
by me on Monday, 11th July. In one of the envelopes I found nine 
deposit notes with the Charing Cross Bank for £600, and I also found 
some insurance receipts. Four of these are receipts from " Miss 
Belle Elmore,” amounting to £300 on various dates from September, 
1906, to March, 1909, and three are for £10, £250, and £10, in the 
names of "Miss B. Elmore” and "H. H. Crip^n.” In the second 
envelope I found some jewellery, which I recognise a® the watch and 
brooch (exhibits 36 and 36). At our meeting on 9th July Dr. Crippen 
asked me to let him know what he owed me, and he settled up with me. 
Roughly, he was owing me about £5 for some advertisementpn that I put 
in for him during the week. (Shown exhibit 61)—^lliat is a cheque on 
the Charing CrosB Bonk for £37, bearing the signatures of Crippen and 
Elmore, and dated 9th July. Dr. Crippen filled that cheque in in my 
presence. It already had Belle Elmore's signature upon it. He asked 
me to cash the cheque for him, and he showed me the pas® book to stow 
that there was £87 and some few shillings at the bank. I cashed the 
cheque for Hm. 

The Loro Cin«B* JusTioa—^I» Miss Elmore’s signature believed to be 
her genuine signature or notf 
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Mr. Miro—^Yes, as far a® we know. 

BxtMmnatioru continued —^Munyon’s do not make any of their reniedi 
in this country, nor do they purchase any drugs in this country- ^ 
their remedies are imported ready from America. On 19th JanuatT 
this year I was -simply working with Dr. Oippen, looking after Muiiy<>^ 
books. I do not know anything about the purchase of hyoscin on 
January. 

Was any cash paid out from Munyon's or any entiy made in Munyor 
books of such a purchase?—^No. (Shown letters, exhibits 33, 34:j, 

71)—recognise the handwriting there as that of Dr. Crippen. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin —The handwriting is not in any wi 
disguised. One of the letters is signed ‘‘ Belle Elmore, per H- H. C/* 
have known Dr. Crippen for about twelve years. When I first met In 
he was general manager at Munyon’s. I was also employed there at. ti 
same time. I have known him regularly ever since, and have bet^n 
contact with him endless times. 

Have you always formed the opinion that he was a kind-hearted tii 
amiable man?—Oh, yes-. 

He was in the habit, was he not, of compounding medicines that lu 
to go by post?—^Yesi, as far as I know. 

He compounded scores -of special prescription®?—^Tes. 

You do not yourself Imow whether, for those special prescription 
he had oi^ had not to buy drugs from ohemists?—^No, I do not know abo' 
that. 


By the Lord- Chibidp Justice —^That was for something other 
Munyon’e?—1 had nothing to do with that; that was hi® own priva 
business. 

Cross-examination cmvtkvmd —^Apart from his duties as manager 
Munyon's, he to my knowledge made up prescriptions for patients. I 
had a room of his own at Albion House; it would be what one might ca 
hia own private room, and he was generally in that room alone. I c 
not know what he kept, or what he had in that room- I do not tiui 
there was a cupboard theare, but I am not certain. I am n-ot aware tbi 
he ever had any general practice as a medical man. I knew that 1 
was a specialiet for the eye, throat, and nose. I am aware tliat after 1 
oeaseti to be agent for Munyon’s on 1st February of this yew he continue 
to compound prescriptions as he had done before for patients, but I i 
not know whether or not he had to- buy drugs for that purpose. Aft 
he ceased to be agent for Mimyon^s on 1st February he still canise 1 
Albion House in connection with the tooth specialist business; he \m 
to come in almost every morning and see me. The room in whiofa i 
carried on the tooth specialist business in Albion House was on the mn 
floor as Munyon’s, but quite distinct. Dr. Crippen ceased to be managi 
in November, 1909, and acted as agent on commission from then until li 
Pebruaay, 1910. During those three months from November to Januiur; 
I was still working with Dr. Crippen. I had practically no definit 
position—^we used to work together really. I became managerestt c 
1st February. After that Dr. Crippen used to oome and see me vei 
often in the mornings. 
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Mr. Mxrm—^Yes, as far as we know. 

contwAied —^Munyon’s do not mako any of their remedies 
in this oo-imtry, nor do they purchase any dnig® in this ooxmtry. All 
their remedies are imported ready from America. On 19th January of 
this year 1 was simply working with Dr. Crippen, looking after Munyon’s 
books. I do not know anything about the purchase of hyoscin on 19th 
January. 

Was any cash paid out from Munyon'-s or any entry made in Munyon's 
books of such a purchase No. (Shown letters, exhibits' 33, 34, and 
71)—I recognise the handwriting there as that of Dr, Crippen. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin —The handwriting is not in any way 
disguised. One of the letters is signed Belle Elmore, per H. H. C.” I 
have known Dr. Crippen for about twelve years. When I first met him 
he was general manager at Munyon’s. I was also employed there at the 
same time. I have known him regularly ever since, and have been in 
contact with him endless times. 

Have you always formed the opinion that he was a kind-hearted and 
amiable man?—Oh, ye®. 

He was in the habit, was he not, of compounding medicines that had 
to go by post?—^Ye®, as far as I know. 

He compounded scores of special prescriptions?—^Yes. 

You do not yourself Imow whether, for those special prescriptions, 
he had oa* had not to buy drugs from chemists?—^No, I do not know about 
that. 

By the Loro GraHflP Justice —^That was for something other than 
Munyon’s?—had nothing to do with that; that was hi® own private 
business. 

Oross-eoiiarmnatioiv contvtmed —^Apart from his duties as manager for 
Munyon's, he to my knowledge made up prescriptions for patients. He 
had a room of his own at Albion House; it would be what one might call 
hi® own private room, and he was generally in that room alone. I do 
not know what he kept, or what he had in that room. I do not think 
there was a cupboard there, but I am not certain. I am not aware that 
he ever had any general practice as a medical man. I knew that he 
was a specialist for the eye, throat, and nose. I am aware that after he 
ceased to be agent for Munyon’s on 1st February of this year he continued 
to compound prescriptions as he had done before for patients, but I do 
not know whether or not he had to* buy drugs for that purpose. After 
he ceased to be agent for Munyon’s on 1st February lie -still canoe to 
Albion House in connection with the tooth speoialist business; he used 
to come in almost every moming and see me. The room in which he 
carried on the tooth specialist business in Albion House was on the same 
floor as Munyon’s, but quite distinct. Dr, Crippen ceased to be manager 
in November, 1909, and acted as agent on commission from then until 1st 
February, 1910. During those three months from November to January, 
I. wa® still working with Dr, CJrippen. I had practically no definite 
position—we used to work together really. I became manageresis on 
let Februairy. After that Dr. Crippen used to come and aee me very 
often in the mornings. 
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Marion L. Cornow 

Are you pretty confident that he came and saw you on the morning 
of lat February?—cannot remember his not coming. 

During the rest of that week, and the following fortnight, did he coane 
regularly every day?—^Ye®. 

Did you notice any signs whatever of agitation or terror on his face?—• 
—^No, I cannot say that I did. 

Were his manner and conversation just the same asi they always had 
been ?—Yes. 

No frightened or hunted look about him?—^No. 

Nothing that you observed unusual?—^No, 

Be-examined —^Although Dr. Crippen was a specialist for the eye, ear, 
throat, nose, and teeth, he had patients for other things. 

As a general practitioner, do you mean?—^Yes, practically; he could 
give them anything for whatever their diseasi© was, 

GmsmT Mbhvin Rtlakcb, examined by Mr. Mum—I carry on business 
as a surgeon den^st under my own name at Albion House. I met Dr. 
Crippen for the first time about the middle of 1907. In 1908 I started 
the business of The Yale Tooth Specialists at Albion House, and Dr. 
Crippen became my partner. About March of this year I entered into a 
frcj^ agreement with him. I have not got the agreement here; the police 
have a copy. Dr. Crippen agreed to put £200 into the business, and I 
was to put in my experience, knowledge, and skill. We were each to 
have half profits. I remember seeing Mrs. Crippen about 26th January 
of this year. I heard from Dr. Crippen about 1st or 2nd February 
that she had left. He asked me if I did not notice that he was lonely, 
that his wife was half-way acatoss to America, that she had gone over 
on legal business, to settle up estates on account of his mother’s death, I 
think it was. 

When did you hear it said that Mrs. Crippen was dead?—^A lady 
came to my place about 24th March, the Thursday before Good Friday, 
with a telegrajn. Dr, Crippen was then at Dieppe along with Misd 
tie Neve. He had' told me himself a few days before Easter that Miss 
Le Neve and her aunt were going over with him. When he came back 
I asked him about his wife, and he told me that she was dead, but that 
he did not send me a telegram so as not to spoil my holiday. On 
Saturday, 9th July, I got to- busanese about eleven o’clock, I saw Dr. 
Crippen, but he did not say anything to me at all. I should say that 
I saw him for the last time that day, between twelve and one o’clock. I 
waited till two o’clock for him to come back, and then I could not wait 
any longer. I did not see him again xmtil I saw him at Bow Street Police 
Office. (Shown letter exhibit 66)—^That letter, which is written on my 
own headed paper, reached me on the Monday morning. It is dated Sth 
July, 1910, and it is as follows;— 

Dear Dr. Rylance, 

I now find that in order to escape trouble I shall, be obliged to 
absent myself for a time. 1 believe with the bosiness as it is now going you 
will run on all right so far as money matters go. Plucknett^s last account you 
will find in my desk. As to rent, you have only to send Goddard a Smith 
£10 12s. 6d., as 1 have already paid them £30 ofi £40 12 b. 6d. (this is in advance 
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np to Sept. 2^. If you want to give notice you should give six months*^ notice in 
any name on Sept. 25th, 1910. Long knows pretty much all of the business, and 
can take over the book-keeping. There will be several paid bills to enter on my 
file in my desk, the key to which you will find in the upper drawer of the little 
cabinet in Coulthard’s office. I shall write you later on more fully. With 
kind wishes for your success.—^Yours sincerely, 

H. H. Ceippbn. 

P,S ,—am enclosing Fluckoett’s account, which you can attend to for your¬ 
self personally. 

That letter is in Dr. Crippen’s handwriting. I kept on the business 
in my own name. I had seen Chief Inspector Dew at the office on the 
previous day, 8th July. I asked Dr. Crippen who he was, and he said 
that he was a Scotland Yard officer who had come to find out if Mrs. 
Crippen had any estates to pay taxes on. After 1st February I saw 
Dr. Crippen in the company of Miss Le Neve. Mrs. Cnppen’s death 
was announced as having taken place on 23rd March—^two days before 
Good Friday—^ajad about a fortnight or so later he told me that he had 
married Miss Le Neve. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hxjntlt Jenkins—^D id you know that Dr. 
Crippen was making up private prescriptions?—^Yes, I knew he made up 
private prescriptions, but I did not know for whom. 

William Long, examined by Mr. Muik—I am a dental mechanic. ^ I 
have known Dr. Crippen since 1886. I have been in various businesses with 
him. I first knew Ethel Le Neve about 1901 or 1902. At that time 
^e was a typist in the employment of the Drouet Institute. Dr. Crippen 
was looking after that business as the consulting specialist. I have been 
in the same employment as Dr. Crippen ever since, off and on, and, as 
far as I know, Ethel Le Neve has also been in the same employment. Dr. 
Crippen's usu^ time for coming to the office was about ten or half-past 
ten. On 9th July he was in the office when I arrived there between 
quarter-past nine and half-past nine. I asked him if there was any 
trouble, and he said, ‘‘ Only a little scandal.’* He gave no further ex¬ 
planation. He gave me a list of clothes which he sent me out to buy 
for him . I bought a brown tweed suit. 

By the Lord Cheesf Justtcb —^Were you to buy them for a man or a 
woman, or what?—^A boy. 

Hxaminationr contiriMed —(Shown exhibit 67)—^That is the suit that I 
bought, as far as I can say. I also bought a brown felt hat, two shirts, 
two collars, a tie, and a pair of boots. These were all for a boy. The 
size of the felt hat was 6|ths. I thought it would be for the same person, 
but I did not know. I took these things to the back room 
of the Yale Tooth Specialists on the third fioor—^room No. 91—and 
I left them there. liere was nobody there when I left. The room is 
shut up on Saturday. I saw Ethel Le Neve about eleven o’clock that 
morning. She was wearing a hat, hut' I could not describe it. I saw her 
again about half-past eleven. I did not see her any more that day. I 
should say that I last saw Dr. Crippen that day about one o’clock. I did 
not know that he was going to leave. (Shown exhibits 68 and 68a)—I 
30 
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William Lonff 

got that letter on the evening of Saturday, 9th July. It is on the Rylance 
Dental Specialists’ paper, and is as follows: — 

Dear Mr. Long,—^Will you do me the very great favour of winding up as 
best you can my household affairs. There is £12 10s. due to my landlord for 
the past quarter’s rent, and there will be also this quarter’s rent, a total due to 
him of £25, in lieu ^ of which he can seize the contents of the house. I cannot 
manage about the girl. She will have to get back to France, but should have 
sufficient saved from hor wages to do this. After the girl leaves, kindly send 
the keys with a note explaining to the landlord; address Messrs. Lown & Sons, 
12 Ashbrook Road, St. John’s Villas, Holloway. Thanking you in anticipation 
of fulfilling my wiiffies, I am, with best wishes for your future success and happi¬ 
ness, yours faithfully, H. H. OmpMai. 

I went to 39 HiUdrop Crescent that evening; the key had come in the 
letter. I did not take possession of any of the things that were there. 
My wife pawned some of things on the Monday afternoon. The police 
came there on the Monday. My wife went round to HiUdrop Crescent 
on the Monday to give the French maid some food, and I went round in 
the evening. I saw my wife pick up a piece of paper, which I identify 
as exhibit 41—‘‘Mackamotzki. Will Belle Elmore communicate with 

H. H. C. or authorities at once. Serious trouble through your absence. 
2S dollars reward to any one communicating her whereabout to (blank)/^ 
That paper, which is in Dr. Crippen’s handwriting, was found in the 
sitting-room. On the same day, 11th July, I found at Albion House the 
hat which I had seen Miss Le Neve wear. I also found a suit of clothes 
belonging to Dr. Crippen. 

By the Lo-rd Chee® Justice —could not say whether it was the same 
hat that Miss Le Neve had on the Saturday. 

Examination contmaed —found the I^rench maid in possession of the 
house when I got there. The police sent her back to France. Between 
1st February and that date I on two occsasions moved some things in a 
van from HiUdrop Crescent to Albion House. Amongst other thin^ there 
was a wooden box. (Shown ermine jacket, exhibit 67, and white fur, 
exhibit 68.) I found these in a wooden box after Dr. Crippen had gone 
away. They were taken possession of by Inspector Dew. About two 
months before Dr. Crippen went away he gave me some of his own clothing, 
and also some theatrical women’s clothing, and feminine vests and 
stocldngs. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobut —have known Dr. Crippen since 
about 1896 or 1897, and I have worked with him more or less sinoe. 

Tou, like the other witnesses, remember that he was a kind-hearted 
and amiable man as far as you could* see from his outward manner?—I 
have always found him so. I could not say whether he had any general 
practice during the time I was with him, but I knew that he used to 
make up special prescriptions. He would have to buy the drugs for those 
prescriptions. He used to buy bottles, which he kept in a cupboard or 
cabinet in the room that was used as the oflfice after he joined Dr. Rylance. 
During the period up to November, 1909, when he was manager for 
Munyon’s, he used to prescribe for patients, making up drugs and posting 
them off. During that period he would be likely to have bottles, but I 
could not say where he kept them. During the period between November, 
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1909, and Isfc February, 1910, he used similarly to prescribe for patients, 
and he would be likely to have bottles. These bottles were kept in the 
office of the Tale Tooth Specialists, where he used to make up the pre¬ 
scriptions. 

Take the critical time, which is early in February of this year; used 
he during that time to come daily to his work just the same as usual 1 
Did he ever omit a single day as far as you remember?—^No. 

Did he come at the regular times?—^Yes. 

Did he ever show any trace of uneasiness?—No. 

Any worried appearance about him?—No. 

No hunted or worried appearance or anything of that kind—^nothing 
unusual about his manner?—^Nothing whatever. 

And diligent in his work as before?—^Yes. 

No trace of abruptness as if he had got anything on hie mind?—Not 
the. slightest. He was just as kind as ever. 

And talking as freely and in the same way as he always did, with¬ 
out constraint or restraint?—Yes. 

Ee-ezamined—^Miss Le Neve was the book-keeper in the business that 
Dr. Crippen carried on. 

Edgab Bkbtt, examined by Mr, Tuavers Humphretts —I am the assistant 
manager of the Charing Cross Bank, 128 Bedford Street, Strand. A current 
account was opened at our bank on 30th September, 1903, in the Joint names 
of Belle Elmore and H. H. Crippen, Store Street, Tottenham Court Road. 
They had to sign cheques jointly. Exhibit 60 is a certified copy of the 
account as from September, 1909. The state of the account on 31st 
January, 1910, was £2 7s. 8d. debtor. On the next day, Ist February, 
that was increased to £2 13s. lid., and then on that day there was paid 
in in cash £17 13s. 9d. On 3rd February £40 in cash was paid in, 
and from that time right to the end of the account the account remained 
in credit. On 30th June there was a credit balance of £37 19s. 4d., 
which continued until 11th July. On the 11th July we honoured a 
cheque for £37 drawn on that account, that cheque being the exhibit 
whi^ ha® been produced. There was also a deposit account opened at 
our bank on 15th March, 1906, in the joint names of Belle Elmore and 
H. H. Crippen. £250 was paid in to the credit of that account on that 
date. Exhibit 74 is a certified copy of that deposit account. So far as 
that payment in of £260 in the joint names of Belle Elmore and H. H. 
Crippen is concerned, it could be drawn out by either of those pensions, 
but only with the authority of the other person. We woxild require to 
have a notice of withdrawal signed by botii persons. On 20th November, 
1906, £60 was put on deposit in the name of Belle Elmore. Other sums 
were put on deposit in the name of Belle Elmore, the last being £16, on 
24th March, 1909, amounting to £330. That, along with the £270 in 
the two names, made £600, which was subject to twelve months notice of 
withdrawal. It bore interest at 7 per cent. We got a notice of with¬ 
drawal of the whole amount, dated 16th December, 1909, and signed by 
Belle Elmore only. We accepted that, notwithstanding that part of t^ 
aceount was in the two names. 
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If the notice had expired 'would you have paid it over "without the 
signature of Dr. Crippen?—Yes, I think so. The notice of withdrawal 
of the whole £600 would expire on 15th December next. Dr. Crippen 
has not attempted to draw out any of that money or to raise any loan. 

CiM>ss-examined by Mr. Tobut —know from my experience that it is 
quite a common practice where husbands and wives have a joint account 
for the wife to sign blank cheques and the husband to put in the amount 
and sign it himself. When the money was paid into the deposit account 
the bank stamped a piece of paper showing that it was payable to either, 
or to the survivor. With a deposit account at 7 per cent, there must 
always be twelve months’ notice of withdrawal. That notice -will do 
if it is signed by either party, and at the end of the twelve months the 
money would be paid by our bank upon the receipt of either. Mrs. 
Crippen gave notice of withdrawal on 15th December. The money could 
not be payable to any one until 15th December, 1910. Mrs. Crippen 
herself sometimes paid money into the joint deposit account. I believe 
Dr. Crippen sometimes came and paid money into the Belle Elmore deposit 
account. There were six payments into the single account and four into 
the joint account. Four of the payments are signed by Belle Elmore 
alone, and the other two bear H. H. Crippen’s name. As regards the 7 
per cent, interest payable on both the joint account and the Belle Elmore 
account, Dr. Crippen signed a good many of the receipts for interest. 

That means, I suppose, that he came for the interest and signed the 
receipt?—Yes, the interest on both the accounts was handed to him. 
We had a verbal authority from the wife to do that. All the cheques 
on the current account were signed by both parties. 

The Court then adjourned. 


Second Day—^Wednesday, IPth October, 1910. 

Walter Dbw, examined by Mr. Travers Humphrhts —am chief 
inspector of New Scotland Yard. On 30th June a Mr, Nash came to 
Scotland Yard and made a statement in consequence of which I made 
inquiries, between 30th June and 8th July, with reference to the dis¬ 
appearance of Mrs. Cl'ippen. On 8th July I went with Sergeant Mitchell 
to 39 Hilldrop Crescent, and was admitt^ by a French servant.^ After 
a few minutes I saw Miss Le Neve. At that time she was wearing the 
brooch, exhibit 11. I did not see anybody else at HilldTOp Crescent. ^ I 
had a conversation with Miss Le Neve, and then 1 went wii^ her to Albi^ 
House, where I saw the prisoner Crippen. Miss Le Neve brought him 
down to see me on the stairs. He was a stranger to me up to that time. 
He was then wearing a rather heavy moustache. He took me upstairs to 
a room, and then I said to him—“ I am Chief Inspector Dew, of Scot¬ 
land Yard, and this is Sergeant Mitchell. Some of your wife's friends 
have been to us concerning the stories you have toW 'them about her 
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death, with which they are not satisfied. I have made exhaustive in¬ 
quiries, and I am not satisfied, so I have come to see you to ask if you 
care to offer any explanation.” He said, ‘‘ I suppose I had better tell the 
truth.” I said, Yes, I think that would be best.” He said, The 
stories I have told them about her death are untrue. As fax as I know, 
she is still alive.” I said, Any explanation you desire to make shall 
be written down in your own words, and perhaps it would be more con¬ 
venient if you told me all about yourself.” He expressed his willingness 
to do so, and he then made a statement which Sergeant Mitchell wrote 
down. That statement (exhibit 39) was read over to him and he signed 
it and initialled each page. 

Mr. TaAVjESS Humpheiets read the following statement:—Albion 
House, 61 New Oxford Street, 8th July, 1910. Hawley Harvey Crippen 
states:—I am forty-eight years of age. After being questioned by 
Chief Inspector Dew as to the statements made by me that my wife, 
known as Belle Elmore, is dead, I desire to make a voluntary statement 
to clear the whole matter up. 

I was bom at Cold Water, Michigan, U.S.A., in the year 1862, 
my father’s name being Myron Augustus Crippen, a dry goods merchant. 
My mother’s name was Andresse Crippen, Skinner. 

My mother is now dead, but my father lives at Los Angeles, Cal. 

** I was educated first at Cold Water, Indiana, and California, and 
then attended the University at Michigan until I was about twenty, and 
finished my education at the Hospital College at Cleveland, where I took 
the degree of M.D. 

^'I came over to England in 1883, and attended various hospitals 
to see the operations, and returned to the States, and was assistant for 
three or four months to Dr. Porter, of Detroit. After that I went to 
New York and took a degree in special eye and ear work at the Ophthalmic 
Hospital. This would be in 1885. 

'' After then I returned to Detroit, where I remained about two years 
as assistant to the same doctor. I then went to San Diego, where I 
practised as an eye and ear specialist for about two years. Before going 
to this place I was married to a lady named Charlotte Bell, of New York, 
and she accompanied me to San Diego. 

We then came to New York. I have had only one child by my first 
wife. He was bom at San Diego about 1887 or 1888, and hi® name 
is Otto Hawley Crippen. He is now married and lives at Los Angeles. 

My first wife died, so far as I can remember, in 1890 or 1891. We 
were living at Salt Lake City, where I was practising as an eye and ear 
specialist. She was buried at Salt Lake in my name. 

“ After this my son went to live with his grandmother, my mother, 
until she died. I then went to New York, and went as an assistant to 'Dr. 
Jeffery, of Brooklyn, and I lived with him. 

“ About 1893, while with Dr. Jeffery, I met Belle Elmore, who was 
being attended by him. Her name at that time was Cora Turner., I 
forget where she was living, but she was living alone. She wem only 
about seventeen years of age, and I, of course, was about thirty. 
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n o t^® protection of a man TiaTnAfi 

O. C. Lincoln, a stove manufacturer, of Water Street, New York. She had 
been livmg with him, but he had given up his house and had taken a room 
for Jaeor and was paying* all her expenses. 

“ took lier to several plwes for some weeks, as I was very fond of 
her, one day she told me Lincoln wanted her to go away with >'i'Tn i 
told her I could not stand that, and would marry her right away, and a 
few days after this I married her at a minister’s house at Jersey Citv I 
forget his name and the name of the street. 

“ I had been married to her some little time when she told me hw 
name was not Turner, but Kunigunde Mackamotzki. She said her mother 
had been married twice, and her name then was Marsinger, and she was 
livmg in Brooklyn. Her mother had been dead some years. My wife told 
me her father was a Russian Pole and her mother was a Geirman. 

“ Hot stepfather, so far as I know, is still living, and reside® at Forrest 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 

''Her parents were in rather ordinary circumstances, but she had a 
good education, and spoke Grennan well. 

" After getting married to her we went to St. Louis, where I practised 
as conpltmg physician to an optician in, I think, Olive Street. His name 
was Hirsch, I think. 


" We stayed there about a year, and we returned to New York, where 
I took a position as consulting physician to the Munyon CSompany. We 
lived-in the office at East Fourteenth Street. 

‘‘I was in New York for only a few monthe when the company trans¬ 
ferred me to Philadelphia. I was there with my wife about a year, and 
was then transferred to the firm’s place at Toronto, where I managed their 
busmess. I forget where I lived, but we were there only six months, and 
then returned to Philadelphia. 

“ I was there some time, and while there, about 1899, my wife, who 

a good voice, went to New York to have her voice trained, as die 
thought of going in for grand opera. 

" 1 paid all her expenses, and occasionally visited her at New York, 
and then in about 1900 I came to England alone, where I was manager for 
Munyon’s at their offices in Shaftesbury Avenue, and I lived at Queen's 
Road, St. John's Wood. 

" It'was in April I came over, and she joined me in August, as she 
wrote and told me she was giving up her lessons in grand opera, and was - 
going in for music haU sketches. To this I objected, and told her to come 
over here. She came, and w© went to live at South Crescent. 

When she came to England she decided to give sketches on the music 
hall s^ge, and adopted the name of " Mooamotzki," hut she did not make 
^ything at it. She gave a sketch at the Old Marylebone Music HaU, but 
it w;as a failure, and she gave it up. 

" After this she did not do anything in it for two or three years, until 
I had to go to America about two years after coming here. My firm sent 
foa: me, and I became manager in Philadelphia. 

" When I left England my wife and I were living at, I think, 62 
Guildford Street, and she remained there while I was away. I remained 
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in Pliiladelphia from November till the following June, and sent my wife 
money regularly. 

When I returned I found she had been singing at smoking concerts 
for payment, and that an American music hall artiste, named Bruce Miller, 
had been a frequent visitor at her house. 

“ She told me that this man visited her, had taken her about, and 
was very fond o-f her, also she was fond of him. 

I may say that when she came to England from America her manner 
towards me was entirely changed, and she had cultivated a most ungoveom- 
able temper, and seemed to think I was not good enough for her, and 
boasted of the men of good position travelling on the boat who had made a 
fuss of her, and, inde^, some of these visited her at South Crescent, but 
I do not know their names. 

'' I never saw the man Bruce Miller, but he used to call when I was 
out, and used to take her out in the evenings. 

When I returned to this country, I did not take up my position at 
Munyon^s, but went as manager to the ' Sovereign Remedy Company/ 13 
Newman Street. 

They failed about eight months afterwards, and I then went as 
physician to the Drouet Institute, Regent’s Park, and afterwards at 10 
Marble Arch, and they also failed. 

Prom there I took a position with the Aural Clinic Company, 102 
New Oxford Street, where I remained untU they failed in about six months. 

'' I then went back to Munyon^s, 272 Oxford Circus, as manager and 
advertising manager. 

I removed to Albion House as manager about eighteen months ago, 
after which I took it on as an agency, but, as it did not pay, I, in Feboniary 
last, handed it over to the company again, but for the last two years I had 
been running the Tale Tooth Specialist Company, with Dr. Rylance as 
partner, and am still doing so. 

I ran what I termed the Imperial Press Agency, in connection with 
Munyon’e, because by so doing I got their advertisements inserted at a 
reduction. 

At the present time I am interested in an ear-cure business, called 
the ' Aural Remedy,’ at Craven House, Kingsway, and I work at an address 
in Vine Street. 

" I did not think anything of Bruce Miller’s visiting my wife at the 
time. 

After returning from America we went to live at 34 Store Street for 
about a year. During this time she adopted the stage name of ^ Belle 
Elmore,’ although she had had it in her mind when she came over, but I 
persuaded her to use the other name. 

She ^t an engagement at the Town Hall, Teddington, to sing, and 
then from time to time she got engagements’ at music halls. She went to 
the Oxford as a comedienne, and was there about a week. 

^ “ She also went'to the Camberwell, and also at a hall at Balham. She 

also sang at the Empire, Northampton, and various towns. 

“ She woaald probably go away for about two weeks and iretjuxn for 
about fill weeks, but used to earn very little. 
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We remained at 34 Store Street for some time, and went to 37 sam 
street tor about two year^ and about five years ago, in, I think, 1905 
removed to 39 Hilldrop CSrescent, lor which I pay £50 a vear. 

q^te four years since she ever went out at all to sing, and 
^though we apparently lived very happily together, as a matter of fac 
there were very frequent occasions when she got into most violent temper« 
and often threatened she would leave me, saying she had a man she oouli 
go to, and she would end it all. 

^ have seen letters from Bruce to her, which ended ‘ with love ant 
hisses to Brown Eyes/ 

T f<>ur years ago, in consequence of these frequent outbursts 

I discontinued sleeping with her, and have never cohabited with her since. 

She did all the housework herself, with the esception of having j 
diarwoman in oocasdonally. 

” Almt two years ago she became honorary treasurer of the Musi 
Hall Ladies^ Guild, and was here every Wednesday. 

** 1 never interfered with her movements in any way; went in an( 
out just as she liked, and did what she liked; it was of no intere^ to me. 

“ ^ I say, she frequently threatened to leave me, and said that if stu 
did me would ^ right out of my life, and I should never see <m- hear froo 
her again. 


^ Qn the Mon^y night, the day before I wrote the letter to the Guile 
reai^ng her jiosition as treasurer, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Martinetti came t( 
o4tr place to dinner, and during the evening Mr. Martinetti wanted to g( 
to the lavatory. As he had been to our house several times, I did not talw 
the trouble to go,and show him where it was. After they had left my wif< 
l^^ed me for not taking him to the lavatory, and abu^ me, and said, 
* lhl» is the finish of it. I won*t stand it any longer, I ^all leave you 
'to-morrow, and you will never hear of me again/ 

r ^ often that I did not take much notice of it^ 

me did say one thing which she had never said before, viz., that I was 
to; aivange to cover up any scandal with our mutual friends and the GuiU 
^ best way I csould. 

J ' ' this she had told me frequently that the man she would go 

better able to support her than I was. 

I to business ^e next morning, and when I went home between 
^ p-m. I found she had gone, 

^ ^^ised that she had gone, and I sat down to think it over as to 
up her absence without any scandal. 

5!^® ihe same night, or the next morning (Wednesday) I wrote a 

G^lild saying she had gone away, which I also told several 

F^I^SKW^ards realised that this would not be a sufScient exphnaimKi 
lipjmmg bac^ and later on I told people that she was iE with 
imemnonia, and afterwards I trid them she was dead bom 


she died in GsHoroia^ but I have no focolBBetim ef 
lomoity whom idie died, 

^Itliftorimrds aedked me where my son lived, and I told thesau 
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I then put an advertisement in the Era^ that she was dead, as I 
thought this would prevent people asking a lot of questions. 

Whatever I have said to other people in regard to her death is 
absolutely wrong, and I am giving this as an explanation. 

“ So far as I know, she did not die, but is still alive. 

‘ It is not true that she went away on legal business for me, or to see 
any relations in America, * 

I did not receive any cables to say that she was ill, and it is not true 
that ^e was cremated at San Francisco, and that the ashes were sent to me, 
or that she sailed from Havre. 

“ So far as I know, she has no claim to any title. ^ 

I have no recollection of telling any one my son was with her when 
she died. 

We had a joint account at the Charing Cross Bank, subject to the 
signature of either, but it pleased her to think she was signing cheques, 
and she also did so, and several blank cheques were always already signed 
by her, and some of them have been changed by me since her departure, 
and there is one here now (produced). 

When my wife went away I cannot say if she took anything with 
her or not, but I believe there is a theatrical travelling basket missing, 
and she might have taken this with some elothee. 

_ '" She took some of her jewellery, I know, with her, but she left four 

nngs behind—three single stone (or solitaire) diamonds, and one of four 
diamonds and a ruby, also a diamond brooch. 

She had other jewellery, and must have taken that with her. 

I have never pawned or sold anything belonging to her before or 
after she left. 


Everything I have told you is true. 

clothes, if any, she took away; she had plenty. 

Whenever we quarrelled, and she threatened to leave me, she told 
me she wanted nothing from me. 

“I have bou^t all her jeweUery, and, so far as I faww, she never 
had ^y jewellery presents, and I do not know that she ever had any money 
Bruce Miller used to send her small amounts on her 
birthd^and at Easter and Christmas, to purchase a present. 

She suffered from bilious attacks, and I have given her medicine 
for that—homoeopathic remedies. 

•ii. I at the Benevolent Fund dinner at the Criterion 

TOth Miss Le Neve, mid she wore the brooch my wife left behind. She 
has also worn my wife’s furs. 

Miw Lo “ ^7 employ, and known to me throueh 

employed by the finoa I have worked for, for the past eight yearn, ■ 
^ she IS now Imng wiA me as my wife at Hilldrop Crescent. f 

tha past three years, and have frequently 
stay^ her at hotels, but was never from home at nights. ^ 

J X a “V Miss Le Neve and I. went tdt> 

Dieppe for about five days, Ind stayed at a hotel there (I forget the naBaai-^ 

» Presninably Orippen meant “ idaim to any title-deeds or estate.”—Bn,,., ' * 
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■"'as Vach©r) in the names of Mr. and Mm. 

“ My belief is ^at my wife has gone to Chicago to join Bruce Miller, 
whoi» biminMS on the musio hall stage is a musical instrument turn but 
1 ttank ho has now gione into another business, and has speculated and 
made money. Mr. Didcot was his agent when he was over her© 

I shall, of course, do all I can to get in touch with her, so as to 
clear this matter up. 

^ sister named Louise, whose name is Mills, living with her 
hi^band, who is a soapmaker living at Brooklyn. They live with my 
wife's stepfather, Mr. Haraanger. 

I do not know where any of her other relations live. 

I cannot tell you how you can find or trace her, except m I have 
already said. 

“I will willingly go to my house with you to see if I can find any 
lettens which may throw any light o-n the matter, and I invite you to look 
round the house, and do whatever you like in the house. 

“ This is all I can tell you. 

Any not^ that I have changed through any one in this building 
were in connection with my business. 

This statement has been read over to me. It is quite correct, and 
has been made by me quite voluntarily, and without any promise or threat 
having been held out to me. 

“ (Sgd.) Hawlbt Harvet Cripphn. 

(Sgd.) Waltbr Dew, Chief Inspector, Witness. 

*' ( „ ) Arthur Mitchell, Witness."' 

JSxcmdnatim of Mr. Dew contimted —^I was engaged some hours taking 
the statement, from about twelve noon till about six in the afternoon. I 
then called Miss Le Neve in, and she was with me for a time while Crippen 
was out of the room. After a short time I saw Crippen again, and went 
With him, Miss Le Neve, and Sergeant Mitchell to 39 Hilldrop Crescent. 
Grippe quite readily agreed to come with me. He showed me into every 
room in the house, and I also looked round the garden. There were some 
thinga packed up in one of the rooms, and he said that they were about 
to remove, He told me that his wife did not keep a servant, and to save 
herself trouble she had locked up the two bedrooms on the first fioor, and 
that he occupied the one on the top and she the one next to him. There 
are tiyo rooms in the basement, quite level with the garden; these would 
be the breakfast room and the kitchen. On that fioor there is a coal cellar 
under the front-door steps. Then on the first fioor, at the top of the 
^iieps, there are two sitting rooms. Above these there was the front 
beoroom, and ^ then behind that was a bed and sitting room. Those are 
the rooms which Crippen told me were kept shut up. Above that again 
tfessw were three small bedrooms, one at the front and two at the back of 
iite house, bathroom, and the ordinary offices. After going over the house 
I went into the breakfast room, the ropm next to the kitchen, and I asked 
l&^peu if he would show me the jewellery hi® wife had left behind. He 
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aiad» With pleasure,*' and he went away, and then came hack bringing 
exhibits 7, 8, 9, 10, and II. I said to him, Of course I shall have to hiotd 
Mrs. Crippen to clear this matter up.*’ He said, " Yea, I will do everything 
I can. Can you suggest anything? Would an advertisement be any good I ’* 

1 md that 2 thought that was an excellent idea. He said he would insert 
it in various American newspapers, and together we composed an advertise¬ 
ment. Exhibit 41 is the draft advertisement in Crippen’s handwriting— 
** Mackamotzki. Will Belle Elmore communicate with H. H, C* or authozi- 
ties at once. Serious trouble through your absence. Twenty-five dollars. 

reward to any one communicating her whereabouts to-I left that 

draft advertisement with CJrippein. Heft him somewhere about e^ht o’clock 
t^t evening. Next day, Saturday, the 9th July, I circulated a full descrip¬ 
tion of Mrs, Cnppen as being a missing person. I sent ^at doscriptioxi 
to every police office in London, and I made various inquiries. I did not 
tell Cnppen about that. I continued my inquiries on Sunday, Hie 10th, 
and 1 went through and considered the statement that had been made. 
On Monday, the 11th, I went to Albion House, but I did not ^ooeed in 
semng Crippen or Miss Le Neve. I ascertained that he was not in Hi© 
liouse at Hie time. I saw the two witnesses, Mr. Rylance and. Mr. Xiong, 
and they showed me the two letters which they have produced. Sot finding . 
Cbppen at Albion House, I went on to Hilldrop Crescent, on the 
Monday, and I made a careful search of the house. Long came to 
house after mei, and while I was searching the house he handed me the drail 
adveitisement, exhibit 41. I dug up portions of the gard^, and I also 
earned the coal cellar. On that day I circulated a deseriptioo ol the 
l^i^er Crippen and of Miss Le Neve, and I continued my inquiries. I 
feiw^ed the description to various ports in England and abmd. : 
^Msday, 12th July, I made a further examination of the house, and 
m 13th, when, amongst other Hiings, I again searched the ooal 
ra© coal cellar had a brick floor. There was a very small quantity of ’ 
ffaete, ud abo a little rubbish, outtinga from small branches of trees sa ol# 
^■adelier, and such things as that. I vent down witfr MitphaH on to nre 
kne^ and probed about with a small poker which 1 had got out of 
kitcM.i 1 f^d that the pdko: went in somewhat easilr betweou 
weroea of the bricks, and I managed to get one or two up, and then sewraif' 
oHira came up pretty easOy. I then produred a spade from the gaidea abd. 

ctay that was immediately underneath the bricks. After di^hi- 
«wn toaboirt a depth of four spadefuls I came across what appeared tol»i 
hu^ awnams. After digging further, I sesnt for Dr. MarriaS, 

smg^ of police in that district, and Sir Melvflle Macnaj ^ ® 

tte clgg of the Crinnnal Inves^ation Department. Dr. UarabaB 
and sn o’clMk, and he saw a portm that I had tmsai 
pro0^ asmstanee, we dug further, and Dr. 

MCK later <m. We left the remains where they were that rnghe. 

y™g 7®®^’ *f. locked up the hous^^ leife 

mmegB of two police officers. 

®*®**** atten<fed. - 
uncter Hieir tnstnmtions the remains were remo^f^ 


* See latcodneHtm. 
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Wftnil«d for tK« Murder of CORA CRIPPEN. otKcnvise Belle 
Elmore: Kunituode Meekomotzki; Mereenter end Tomer, on, 
or nbool, 2 Ad February UsI. 

Oeset<ipkton of Orippon. Aur &0, height |i ft, S or 4, 
fompkitloii fresh, hstr light broum, Inclined oindy, «enhi>, fanfd on 
ly, rsiher long tMronIjf moaeieebc, Mitienhel eiragglv, oj^esi^rcrj, bridge 
or hOM* rothcr tint, lelar Irrik, mecilnm bnild. lhrov» Ins feel ouinni^s 
When welking. Mo>' be elmn ehevon or weoring n feirtird and uoW 
rimmed sf^elnclean And may pOMibly «s.iiiiiie a wig. 

Sonietinies Wrart 0 jsekri ouH, ond e| oihrr limnt frock evnl 
and «ilk hot. Mo> b« drismed In « brown jeekci anil, brown h&l ond 
siand (t|> collar (^ite ib)> 

iSomcmhatslovenly opfeaninee, wtovshlsHol ralhcrai back orhoad 

Very plausible and quid spoken, retnarkabty cool and collected 
demeanoisT. 

Sprahs Preneb and probably Corman, Carries Tir«arrrui. 

An Atnorlean.ctdnm, and by profesaien a Ooeror. 

Hai livi-d in New York, Phdailelphfa,Si.LQui»,Oe|roii, Michigan, 
Caldnaicr, and other psrii «f America. 

May obtain a posUton aa SDsiaiant to a doctor «r eye speeinlbi, 
or may pracliue as an eye jipeciahd, Dniiidi, or open a buslncs>, fur tin 
treatntcal of deafttess, adrcrnslng freely. 

Has rcpreaenird Manyon’sRcmcilles, In varinua miles In Anwrlca. 

Description of Uo Neve aMtae NeKve.-^A abort hand MrlUr 
and lypisi, ajie ST, Helahl B ft, B. eowpkxloo role, hair light brown 
(way dye samiO, Iftijte Afrcy or blue cy^ goad leeih, nice looking, 
wilier longslrolffht poae^ood shaiie}, medium boUd, plusani, lady-IlKe 
appearanee, Qukkibthducil manner, talks qitletly, looks tnienlly when 
in converaalion. A native «f London, 



A «-* It 

Ol.j 1 <1 1 iff 

fau, 


1 Ineh wide, round ediw, over ohouidep a^ pockcu. Three large braW buttons down from, about %hv of n llorln. Ihrce 
atnall oaei un eaeb pookd, Iwe on each cuff, several rows of KtifehIno round bottom of skirt; or a liuhi jerry ahudow-mripr 
coaiume, sanir aiyk a» abovA bul Irtmmed grey wmire sdk invitad or braid, and two rows of silk round^ boiiom of skin 5 
or a While pHneeai robe with gold meulnss or a mole coloured stniKd eoatume with black nioire silk eoliarj or a dark 
vIeuproH eloih eoutumei trimmed Mach vetvel collar: or a Hwhl hctlolrope dresu. 

May have in her poaanalon and endeavour to dispose of aamc:->a round wold brooch, with polnlu radial In® alg-eau from 
renira, each poi"! *" '*»”.?» diamond In centre, wh point set brilllan|«, the brooeh in all being ofi«|«riy Tarwer 

than 0 halP-erown; and iwo single alifltw diamond rings, and a dianumd no<l sapphire (or ruby; rlnn, atones rathrr larger 
Aluconded Sill Inst, and may have left, or will endeavour |o leave |he rouniry. 

Tlcaae cauae every enquiry at ghlpplnu Dlfteev, MoieUs and other likely piaceni and cause nhlpa lo be waiehrri 
Informauen to be given to iIm tfetrapoliMn Pebe« Dfftwi. Naw 8e«tlaa« VovA London S W,, or at any ftolteo Autioa 

E. R HENRY, 


Reproduction of Police Bill. 
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cellar and put into a cof^n and removed to the mortuary. In addition to 
the remains which we put into the coffin there were some articles which 
we put into a tray, one of these artiolesi being a Hinde’s curler. From 
that time, the 14th July, the remains were in charge of the doctors, so far 
as I know. I made some measurements of the cellar, at the request of 
Mr. Pepper. The distance from the surface of the brick floor to the upper 
portion of the remains was 8 inches; the depth of the brick was 3 inches, 
so that there was 6 inches of earth or clay. The bricks had been laid on 
the flat. Some of the remains were lower than others; the distance from 
the upper surface of the brick to these would be 12 inches. All the remains 
were found within a depth of 12 inches, including the brick—^within 9 inches 
of earth. 

When I was searching the house on the 14th I found a large quantity 
of ladies^ clothes. In addition to the clothes which I fomad in the wardrobes 
and in the chest of drawers I found three baskets and one large trunk full 
of clothes. I also saw a quantity of furs, which I afterwards removed. 
There was a box underneath the bed in the first floor front bedroom. In 
that box I found two suits of pyjamas and one odd pair of pyjama trousers. 
Exhibit 48 is the odd pair of trousers. I did not find any jacket to corre¬ 
spond with those trousers, although I looked for it. The two suits and the 
odd trousers were made of the same sort of material, but not quite the 
same pattern. Tlie pair of trousers was what might be called a single 
pattern—^th© only one of that pattern. I also found exhibit 43, which is in 
Latin, and is a diploma of the Hospital College of Cleveland, Ohio. On 
the back I found the following endorsements:— 

Presented and Registered in the Office of the Clerk of the County of King’s by 
Hawley H. Crippen, as his authority to practice physio and surgery, this 8th day 
of July, 1900. Wm. J. Kaisu, Clerk (King’s County Seal). Registered also in New 
York County—P. Joseph Scully, Clerk of the City and County of New York. 
Bowling G-reen, N.Y. This will certify that the within diploma is from a 
reputable Medical College legally chartered under the laws of the State of Ohio. 
Qiven under my hand this December 3rd, 1892. J. N. M., M.D., Secretary, 
State Board of Health. Philadelphia, Pa., March 22nd, 1893. This diploma having 
been found to be a genuine document issued by a legally chartered college, is 
endorsed by order of the faculty of the Medical College of Philadelphia. A. R. 
Thomas, M.D., Dean. 

It also certifies that Hawley Harvey Crippen is of good moral conduct, 
and bas been instructed in a course of studies of medicine, and is well 
qualified to practise the art of medicine and kindred isoiences. That is 
signed by W, H. Burridge, secretary; Georg© Willey, president; and 
John C. Sanders, professor of obstetrics; N. Schneider, M.D., chirurgioal 
professor; H, H. Baxter, professor of materia naedica and medical clinics; 
S. A, Boynton, professor of physiology and microscopical anatomy; G. J. 
Jones, professor of the principle and practice of medicine; H. E. Biggar, 
professor of gynaecology; W. A. Phillips, professor of ophthalmics; Q. Y. 
Mover, a professor of histolo^; B. F. Gamber, professor of anatomy; E. 
B. Bander, professor of medical jurisprudence; and Herbert C. Foote, pro^ 
fessor of clinics. 

The two suits of pyjamas which are now shown m© are the suits 
which I found in the same box as the odd pair of trou-sers. The necks of 
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tlie two jackets bear the name of the makers, Shirt-makersi, Jones 
Brothers (Holloway), Limited, Holloway, N/’ There is no maker^s 
name on the trousers. In the garden I found a raised heap of earth 
covered with garden litter and empty flower pots. I caused that to be 
dug, and I foimd on the top there was a small quantity of loam or gard^ 
mould, and underneath 6 inches to 8 inches of clay,' and below that again 
all loam. 

You saw the amount of clay that had been dug from the hole in the 
cellar?- 

The Lord Cheep Justice —^Is not that going a little too far? It 
is quite sufficient that somebody did find clay there. 

Examination contirmed —^As I have already mentioned, we circulated 
the description of Mrs. Crippen and made inquiries, but I did not take 
any further specific steps after 14th July. On IGth July a warrant for 
the arrest of the prisoner was granted at Bow Street, and it was entrusted 
to me for execution. Some days afterwards I received some information, 
and I proceeded to Canada. On 31st July I went on board the steamship 
** Montrose '' at Father Point; she was on the voyage from Antwe^ to 
Quebec. Near the captain^ s cabin on the deck I saw the prisoner 
Crippen. He was clean shaven then. He was brought into the captain’s 
cabin. I said, “ Good morning. Dr. Crippen; I am Chief Inspector Dew.” 
He said, ” Good morning, Mr. Dew.” I said, You will be arrested for 
the murder and mutilation of your wife, Cora Crippen, in London, on or 
about the 2nd of February last.” Chief Inspector McCarthy, of the 
Canadian Provincial Police, cautioned him, and he made no reply. Mr. 
McCarthy and Inspector Dennis then searched him in my presence. 
Exhibits 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, which are the same articles of jewellery as 
he had shown me as being the ones which his wife had left behind her, 
were found on the lower part of his \mder-vest; the two rings were sewn 
in and the two brooches were pinned in. Exhibit 12 was fastened to 
his under-vest with a pin. There were also two cards found upon him. 
I then left him and went to No. 5 cabin, where I found Miss Le Neve. 
In the 'Same cabin I found some of Crippen’s clothes. At that time Miss 
La Neve was dressed as a boy, with her hair out short. After speaking 
to her I returned to the captain’s cabin, where Crippen was, and then 
he was taken from that to another cabin. A-s we were doing that he said, 
I am not sorry; the anxiety has been too much.” I then read the 
warrant in detail to him, but he did not make any reply, Mr. McCarthy 
then put handcuffs on him, and I said, We must put these -on, because 
on a card found on you you have written that you intend jumping over¬ 
board.” He replied, ” I won’t. I am more than satisfied, because the 
anxiety has been too awful.” Exhibit 2 is one of the cards found upon 
him. It is a printed card, '' E. Robinson A Co., Detroit, Mich. Presented 
by Mr. John Robinson,” and on the back is written, I cannot stand 
the horror I go through every night any longer, as I see nothing bright 
ahead.” Exhibit 3 is the other card, a piece of similar card, and on it 
is written, ” Shall we wait until to-night about 10 or 11 o’clock? If 
not, what time? ” In my opinion the handwriting on those cards is Dr. 
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Ciippen’s. In his portmanteau I found several other similar printed 
cards. 

By the Lokd Chief Justice —^The cabin that Miss Le Neve was in was 
a two-berth cabin, which could be converted into a four-berth cabin. 
The cards to which I have spoken were found almost immediately after 
my first speaking to Dr. Crippen on the steamer. He was searched 
immediately. 

Examinaii(m continued —^Referring to the signature upon the manifest 
which is now shown to me, '' Robinson is written backwards, but it 
seems to me to be Dr. Crippen’s handwriting. While Dr. Crippen was 
being further searched he said, '' How is Miss Le Neve? ” I said, 
^'Agitated, but I am doing all I can for her.” He said, “It is only 
fair to say that she knows nothing about it; I never told her anything.” 
On 20th August I left with the prisoner and Miss Le Neve in my custody 
for England on board the steamer “ Majestic,” On 21st August I again 
read to the prisoner the warrant charging him with the wilful murder of 
his wife, and in reply he said “Right.” On 24:th August, during the 
voyage, I was taking Crippen for deck exercise, and on that occasion he 
said, “ I want to ask you a favour, but I will leave it till Friday,” I 
said, “ Tell me what it is now and I can answer as well now as on Friday.” 
He said, “ When you took me ofi the ship I did not see Miss Le Neve, 
and I don’t know how things may go; they may go all right or they may 
go all wrong with me, and I may never see her again; and I want to ask 
you if you will let me see her; but I won’t speak to her. She has been 
my only comfort for the last three years.” On 29th August, having 
arrived in England, he was formally charged at Bow Street Police Court. 
He did not make any reply. 

The furs (exhibits 13, 16, 16, and 18) were taken away by me from 
Hilldrop Crescent on 6th September. Those are some of the furs which 
I had seen on 14th July and other dates. They were in a large trunk in 
the first-floor back room. Inside the fur muff (exhibit 18) I found a pair 
of gloves (exhibit 19), size 6. I also found the fur muff (exhibit 20) at 
the same time. I found the photograph (exhibit 28) in one of the sitting- 
rooms, and I took possession of it on 6th September. The other photo¬ 
graph (exhibit 29) was sent to me by one of the witnesses. I saw the 
photograph of Mr. Bruce MiUer (exhibit 72) several times in the top 
bedroom at 39 Hilldrop Crescent. I am not quite sure where the other 
photograph of Mr. Bruce Miller (exhibit 73) was found, but it was found 
in the house somewhere. When the furniture was removed all the photoi- 
graphs were retained and put in one corner. On 10th September 1 again 
went to 39 Hilldrop Crescent and took possession of the ermine muff and 
necklet (exhibit 59). On 28th September I went to Albion House, and 
I took from a wooden box there the ermine jacket and white fur jacket 
(exhibits 67 and 68). 

The Lord Chief Justice —^You do not want this in great detail because 
Mr. Tobin has told us most frankly and properly that he does not dispute 
that Miss Le Neve did wear furs which were the property of Mrs-. Crippen. 

Mr. Travers Humphreys —^I do not think it is suggested that she 
wore these. 
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The Lord Chief Justice —She wore some of them; that is sufficient. 

(To the Witness) —I suppose you probed with the poker between the 
bricks?—^That is so. 

Was there any mortar between the bricks then or not?—^It could not 
be described as mortar; it had been very closely packed down, and was 
covered with coal dust and that sort of thing. I saw no mortar, and I 
do not think that any had been used. The clay would keep the bricks 
very firm. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin —^It was about ten o’clock on Friday, 
8th July, when I went to the Hilldrop Crescent house and saw Miss Le 
Neve. I then went on to Albion House, and I saw Dr. Crippen very 
shortly before ten. I was with Miss Le Neve between the time I arrived 
at Hilldrop Crescent and the time I arrived at Albion House; she had no 
opportunity of communicating in any way with Dr. Crippen during that 
time. My visit to Hilldrop Crescent was a surprise visit to Miss Le Neve, 
as was also my visit to Albion House, so far as Dr. Crippen was concerned. 
When I arrived at Albion House Miss Le Neve volunteered to go and find 
Crippen. She was with him for two or three minutes, quite a short space 
of time. At our interview I put a number of questions to him and he 
answered every one of them quite readily. I suggested going with him to 
the house and to go over it, and he readily agre^. 

He did not show the smallest reluctance?—None at all. I think it 
would be between six and seven in the evening when we arrived at the 
Hilldrop Crescent house. Dr. Crippen went with me into every room, 
and he did not attempt to conceal anything. I said that 1 should like 
to go into the cellar, and he came with me. 

No difficulty whatever about it?—No. 

Did he show the smallest trace of worry or anxiety as to going into 
the cellar with you?—^He was perfectly cool. I should think that we 
would stay in the cellar for about a couple of minutes. It is a very dark 
cellar. It would be approximately in the middle of the fioor that I 
afterwards found the remains. I do not think there was any coal lying 
about the fioor at the part where I found the remains; I think the coal 
was at the side of the cellar. 

The part where the remains were subsequently found was, as far as 
you remember, not covered by coal at all?—No, except dust, and perhaps 
a small portion of coal, but not much. I suppose I was with Dr, Crippen 
in the house for about an hour or an hour and a half. 

At that time, of course, you were suspicious, although you had not 
sufficient ground to go upon for arrest? Was that not your state of 
mind?—^Well, I was trying to keep a perfectly clear mind. 

I am sure of that, but at the same time you would naturally be 
suspicious?—I was not satisfied. 

And you indicated that to him?—I told him so. I told him that I 
should have to find his wife. 

Did you say, You must find your wife,” or I must find your wife ” ? 
—I shall have to find her.” He said, I will do all I can to find her.” 

Did he then in any way indicate alarm or fright, or anything of that 
kind?—^No, he did not. I went next into the cellar on Monday, the llth, 
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and I looked round and tested tke bricks with tbe heel of my boot. That 
is all I did, except to look at the floor as far as I could with a candle. I 
would spend two or three minutes in the cellar that day. I pushed the 
bricks with my heel to see if they were loose, but I did not find anything 
to arouse my suspicions. On an ordinary examination there was nothing 
to indicate to my eye or to my foot that the cellar floor had been disturbed 
for years; there was nothing to indicate that there was anything wrong, 

1 went back again on the Tuesday and looked all round, examined the 
rubbish and moved it, and probably tapped it with my foot, but there 
was nothing to notice. My examination on the Tuesday lasted about the 
same time as the one on the Monday. On the Wednesday I made a further 
examination with a small poker. I went down on my hands and knees and 
probed all round the cellar with the poker, and at last I found the place 
where the remains were. I found loose bricks, and on digging up with a 
spade I found the remains. The remains were what might be called close 
packed, heavily packec , with clay above them to a depth of 6 inches. 

They were rammei^i in?—^Yes, rammed in, but looser there than in 
other parts of the cellat; where there were no remains. I would describe 
the remains as close packed with clay. The cellar was 3 yards long by 

2 yards 3 inches wide; t he length of the remains was 4 feet 1 inch, and the 
greatest width 20 inches i It was a fairly regular oblong area. The remains 
were mixed altogether, p eked close together in a mass extending over that 
area. There was lime © uxed up with the remains. Of course, as we 
dug we may have taken ^siome of the lime off the clay. 

Take a bit of flesh* there and another bit of flesh below it, might there 
have been lime be+i.ween—a sprinkling of lime, then some remains, then 
another sprink’img of lime, and then more remains?—No, there was one 
mass. There:? would be nothing actually in between; it would all be either 
at the bottrjja or at the side. So far as I could judge, the lime was all 
round t^ne remains, over them, under them, and at the side of them, but 
not ir\.sed up with them in the sense of layers. There were different bits 
of |kin of different sizes found amongst the remains. 

Mixed up and folded over in parts, jumbled up all together?—All 
together; this huge mass of flesh was all together. 

Were any parts of those bits of skin folded over?—cannot say. It 
was impossible for me to make such a close examination as that, I found 
the first lot of remains about five o'clock, and then I sent for Dr. Marshall. 
They remained there till he came, but I had not taken up much then. 

Then when Dr. Marshall came the remains were taken out?—Oh, no, 
not touched at all. I sent for two police officers vrith spades and other 
implements, and we then dug completely round this mass of flesh and 
uncovered it. We covered that up about twelve o’clock midnight, and 
locked the cellar door; we left two police officers in charge and left the 
house. We did not touch the remains at all as far as we could help. 
We laid some boards over the hole that we had made. Mr. Pepper and 
Dr. Marshall came about eleven o’clock next day, and they stayed till the 
remains were removed by an undertaker. They made- some exanaination of 
them, and then about two o’clock the remainsi were placed in a shell and 
removed to the mortuary, and passed out of my care entirely. 

jp 
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I boarded the Montrose ’’ at Father Point about 8.30 in the morning 
of 31st July. Passengers by that boat would not disembark there in 
ordinary course, and it would be against the regulations for the cargo to 
be landed. Father Point is about twelve hours on this side of Quebec for 
a vessel like the ‘‘ Montrose.’’ It all depends on how long they are delayed 
at the quarantine station before they reach Quebec. It took us sixteen 
hours, as we were delayed. The quarantine station is about 12 or 14 miles 
off Quebec. A pilot must always be taken on board at Father Point for 
vessels going up to Quebec. 

The two cards that have been read were found on Cripr' a shortly after 
I got on board. I am absolutely satisfied that Crippen h*^ d no opportunity 
of writing those cards after I had spoken to him. Or 5 of the cards has 
on the back of it, ‘'I cannot stand the horror I go 'iirough every night 
any longer, and, as I see nothing bright ahead, and mo-ney has come to 
an end, I have made up my mind to jump overboan to-night. I know 
I have spoilt your life, but I hope some day you car. learn to forgive me; 
with best words of love, your H.” That is writtm in his handwriting, 
as I believe. As far as I know, Miss Le Neve and Crippen occupied the 
same cabin the whole way across. 

Therefore if the information on that card, '' I cannot stand the horror, 
I have made up my mind to jump overboard,” was intended for Miss Le 
Neve, really there was no need to put it in writing —I do not know. During 
the progress of this case I made inquiries as to wnether Mrs. Crippen (Belle 
Elmore) had been earning money on the mu-r^p hall stage or otherwise 
during the last few years, and I found that she ha'i^earned money, but not 
much, I should think. During the last four years*"she earned very little 
indeed. So far as I can imderstand. Dr. Crippen was-really the bread¬ 
winner. 

Did you find out that Belle Elmore was never regularly on the music 
hall stage or any other stage in London?—She was not regarded as a 
star.” I found that she had been at various music halls and variety halls,- 
in Bristol, and so on—^principally local, but not so much in the last three 
or four years. 

I have had charge of this case since 30th June. I have not ma<fe 
any inquiries as to whether Crippen owed debts when he left this country," 
and I do not think he did. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mum—^When I interviewed Dr. Crippen on 8th 
July at Albion House and at Hilldrop Crescent he appeared to be perfectly 
calm, and on the voyage from Canada to this country he was perfectly 
cool and collected. He conversed with me on various subjects other than 
this case. He did not appear to be at all dejected. There was no difference 
in his manner after his arrest from what it was before his arrest. The 
hole in the cellar where the earth was loose was practically limited to the 
space occupied by the remains. 

By the Lord Cmup Justice —^Round the hole in which the remains were 
the earth was very firm, as if it had never been disturbed. 

When you found the bricks were loose, or could be removed without 
difficulty, did you happen to notice whether that extended over the whole 

—Oh, no. I had previously tested round the sides of the cellar and 
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at each end, and it was when I came to this particular spot that I found 
those bricks were loose. The others were quite, firm. In my judgment, 
the area of loose bricks about corresponded with the hole. 

Albert Fra3SK Levbrton, examined by Mr. Mum—am an under¬ 
taker. I attended with a shell and coffin at the cellar at 39 Hilldrop Crescent 
on 14th July. I did not see the remains put into the shell. I screwed the 
iffiell down myself and took it to the mortuary, and left it there screwed 
down. 

Cross-esainined by Mr. Huntlt Jenkins —^Was there earth all over the 
remains?—I did not have sufficient opportunity to examine the remains to 
see what they were. Before the magistrate I said I saw some earth with the 
remains, what little I saw of them. 

I do not suggest that you thoroughly examined them, but you did see 
some earth mixed up with the remains?—^Yes. I could not tell how the 
remains were put into the coffin, whether by hand or by spade. 

Daniel Gooch, examined by Mr. Mum—I am police constable 501 of 
the “ T ’’ Division. On 13th July I assisted in digging in a cellar at 39 
Hilldrop Crescent, and *lon the 14th, with another constable named Martin, 
I put the remains into shell. We used nothing but our hands in doing so. 

Cross-examined b^ Mr. Huntlt Jenkins —The fioor of the cellar was 
laid with bricks. Thei^e was a very bad smell coming from the remains, 
which were in a numbe^^ of small pieces. 

Dr. Augustus^ Joseph Pepper, examined by Mr. Muir —am a Master 
in Surgery at the London University and a Fellow of the Koyal College 
of Surgeons., I am consulting surgeon at St. Mary's Hospital. I have 
been in actuve practice as a surgeon for about thirty-five years. On 14th 
July of tlnis year I went to 39 Hilldrop Crescent with Chief Inspector Dew, 
and I met Dr. Marshall there. In the cellar I found that pa-rt of the floor 
had. been taken up, and in a hole in the ground I saw what appeared to 
b e animal remains, including in the word '' animal,” human. I looked 
at the soil and saw that it wasi composed partly of loam and partly of clay 
with some lime mixed in it. I also found some articles in the hole ; some 
of these were taken from the hole and put on a tray. Among them there 
was a tuft of dark brown hair in a Hinde's curler. Before it was stretched 
out it appeared to be 3J inches long. The natural colour of the hair 
was dark brown ; the part in the curler showed gradationsi of bleaching. I 
also found a small piece of fair hair lying in a large handkerchief, what 
is called a man’s size, with no identification mark on it. Two comers 
were tied in a reef knot; it was tom through opposite the knot, where 
it was very much decayed. There were also two small pieces of cloth of 
a reddish brown colour and a portion of a woman’s undervest with six 
buttons, one of which was fastened. It had a lace collar and armlets. 
These articles were thickly encrusted with cement-like material. There 
was also a large piece of flesh, composed of skin, fat, and muscle. That 
came from the thigh and lower part of the buttock. 

Of a human being?—Oh, yes. There was also a piece of coarse 
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string-like material, which is of no importance. Those articles were^ placed 
on a tray. I instructed the police asi to what should be done with the 
remaining portion of the remains, and it was done in my presence. I 
examined the contents of the shell at the mortuary next day. I found that 
aU the bones had been removed, the head was missing, and the limbs 
were missing, except that piece of the thigh, and another piece which very 
likely came from the thigh, but there was no bone or part of a bone. On 
16th July I placed in five jars some of the organs that were found. 

By the Loed Chief Justice — We ought to have, and I th^'ik I should, 
like to have it now, the organs which were found?—The visce? a of the^ chest 
and abdomen, in one piece, that is, the heart, the lungs, Ihf lower inches 
of the windpipe, the gullet, the liver, the kidneys, spleen, stomach, 
pancreas. 

Then except the organs of generation the interns organs were prac¬ 
tically all the organs of the body?—Yes. 

Bosx^mination continued —On the 15th July I f<und a piece of skin 
measuring 11 inches by 9 inches with some fat attaoied to it. That was 
in addition to the two pieces I have spoken of befc ■e. That piece came 
from the upper part of the abdomen and lower part of the chest. I found 
another piece of skin, 7 inches by 6 inches, whid came from the lower 
part, the front portion of the abdomen. There a mark up<m tl^t 
piece which attracted my attention, and I afterwards examined it with 
particularity. I spent several hours examining it 

In your opinion, as the result of that exanination, what was that 
xnark?—It was the mark of a scar, a little over i'llphes in length. T^at 
scar would have been visible upon the piece of skin". When that piec^ 
was in position on the human body in my opinion it ’Cas in the middle! 
line in front, it may have been a little to the left ] it he^n just above 
the pubes and extended for 4 inches or a little over. Tte whole scar 
was complete. There was a piece of fiesh beyond it. It -vm quite an 
old soar. There was no trace of any genitals at all, or any certain anatomi¬ 
cal indication of sex. There was hair on that piece of flesh—my 
opinion pubic hair. I also found a portion of a woman’s woolleW^r 

cotton combinations. At my casual examination I could not tell whetfiRK. 
it was woollen or cotton, but I have since examined it with the microscope, 
and I have found that it was cotton. There was lace on the armlets and 
on the front. I also found portions of a pyjama jacket. The jar which 
is now produced contains the portion of the pyjama jacket with the collar 
on, and it has a label, Shirtmakers; Jones Brothers, Holloway, Limited, 
Holloway, N.’’ On referring to the collars of the jackets of the two suits 
of pyjamas already produced I find that the labels are exactly the same. 
The separate piece in the jar is the front part of the pyjama jacket with 
the button on. On referring to the buttons on the jacket which have 
been already produced, I find that they are the same make, and I should 
think they would be the same size, only this has shrunken somewhat in 
pressure and manipulation. The other jar which is produced contains a 
portion of a sleeve of the pyjama jacket. 

Having examined the manner in which the viscera have been extracted 
from that body, are you able to say whether it was done by a skilled 
person or not?—Yes, it must have been. 
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You mean the extraction from the body?—^The removal of the viscera 
from the body. It has been done by a person skilled in removing viscera. 

By the'LoRD Ckm Justiob —^That is dissection, I suppose?—^Dissection. 

Of human beings?—^Well, I would not like to go so far as that, but 
certainly in evisceration of aninoals. There is no cut or tear in any part 
except where it was necessary for the removal. It was removed all in one 
piece. All the organsi I have described were connected together, and the 
diaphragm or the septum between the chest and abdomen had been out 
round. 

Exarmnatiim continued —^In my opinion that would certainly require 
skill. There were no organs of generation there at all. It is quite 
likely that some of them may have been removed in life. The scar which 
I saw would be in that position if an operation was performed for the 
purpose of removing some of the organs of generation—^the pelvic organs, 
the ovaries or the iltenis, or all combined. 

By the Lord Chibp Justice —^The scar is in a place which corresponds 
with an operation forjS^the removal of the ovaries. 

Examination continued —I formed the opinion that those remains had 
been buried from four to eight months. In forming that opinion I took 
into consideration the' place where they were buried, the surrounding 
materials, the lime and\ the earth, and the depth at which they were bxiried. 
In my opinion they we^^re buried very shortly after death. 

^ In your opinion i^s it possible that those remains could have been 
buried there before 21st‘>Goptember, 1905 ?i—Oh, no, absolutely impossible. 
I put the heart, stomach, a portion of liver, and one kidney into a jar. 
The other kidney w as dissected, but it was left in the body. In a second 
jar I put the ^Siothes that I have spoken of. In a third jar I put the 
hair in the rnetal curler, the tuft of hair found in the handkerchief, the 
handkerchie f, some portions of woody fibre, and a portion of the undervest 
which I ha^ve spoken to as being a female garment. In a fourth jar I put 
the ann,j-piece of the broad striped flannelette material of the pyjama. In 
a fif+eh jar I put the right posterior portion of the pyjama with a label on, 
and, the piece with the button. The longest hairs that were found were 
^'6 inches, and the short.es(t were inches, and, of course, there were 
intermediate lengths. Being of that length, and being partly bleached, 
the hair was that of a woman. The dark brown part of the hair was 
the hair of the root. The roots were present. Exhibit 44 is the part of 
hair that was placed by me in the third jar. It is darker now than it was 
when I first saw it. Exhibit 45 is the portion of the hair that I found 
in the handkerchief. I think it is slightly darker now than it was then. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —The fact of its having got darker is due, 
I think, partly to the drying and partly to being more compressed together, 
and then possibly the bleaching effect has gone off somewhat. 

Examination continued —On 5th August, at St. Mary's Hospital, I 
examined the hair in the Hinde's curler, exhibit 46. I found that the 
greater part was from 2 inches to 3 inches long. The longest part was 
6 inches long. The colour was dark brown, shading off to light brown. 
I think it is somewhat darker than it was when I examined it. I ex- 


^ The date when Grippen became tenant of the house.—E d, 
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amined two loose hairs at the Diortuary on 8th August; they were lying 
loose on a part of the abdominal wall. One wag inches long, and the 
other was 8 incnes j they were of the same colour as the other hair that I 
had seen, dark brown. In my opinion these were a woman’s hairs. On 
27th August I examined exhibit 47, which is some more hair in a Hinde’s 
curler. It is from 2 inches to 4 inches in length, and in my opinion it 
is the same sort of hair as the other asi to colour, and as to being a 
woman’s hair. I examined twenty hairs, which I believe to be pubic 
hairs; some were still fixed to the skin, while others were free. They 
were dark brown in colour, like the dark part of the hair of No*. 1 specimen, 
exhibit 44. They were from J inch to 1 inch in length; they showed the 
roots at one end, and the other end tapered off. In all the other speci¬ 
mens the hairs, of course, had been cut. 

I found the stomach, the kidneys, the heart, ■’he liver, and the 
pancreas all to be healthy, as far as one could tell. There was no sign 
of disease in any one of "those organs, or anything ^ o account for dea'Si, 
so far as looking at it is concerned. The spleen ’ as very soft, as one 
would expect, from decomposition, but nothing els was detectable in it 
as being wrong. The intestines were healthy, fs were also the lungs, 
which were more advanced in decomposition than the other organs, except 
the spleen. There was nothing to show disease cr to account for death; 
there was no consolidation and no sign of there hi'-ving been pleurisy—^no 
marks on the surface. From the remains that *: examined I would say 
that the person was stout when in life. I haie seen the photographs, 
exhibits 28 and 29. 

The Lord Chief Justice —hardly think you neel-go into all that. 

Examinuticm continued —^The kidneys were in an exc^ingly good sta-fce 
of preservation. On 9th September I was present at St. Miury’s Hospital 
when a piece of the skin bearing the mark which I say is an-old scar waa 
removed for microscopical examination, and I was present wheaJhat piece 
was microscopically examined on 13th September by Dr. Spilsb^. I 
also examined it myself; the examination I made quite corroborated my 
previous opinion. j 

By the Lord Chief Justice —had not the slightest doubt, withtPitl 
examining it with the microscope, that it was the soar of an old wound,! 
and that wa® confirmed by the microscopical examination. \ 

Examination continued —The person in life would be an adult, young 
or middle-aged. I did not find anything to account for death in anything 
that I examined among those remains. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Tobin —Taking a mass of human remain® by 
themselves—^without anything else like hair in Hinde’s curlers, and so on— 
it is quite impossible to tell the sex, except upon anatomical grounds. There 
are no anatomical grounds in this case to enable me to say with certainty 
the sex. 

As to the great dexterity you have already told us that was required 
to remove these organs in the way they were removed, it would require a 
really practised hand and eye, would it not?—Certainly. 

A man frequently accustomed to dissect bodies or to conduct posit- 
mortem examinations, or matters of that kind?—^No, a person who had 
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pr©vic>usl 7 done it, but not necessarily continuously. If a person had once 
learned how to do it he could do it. 

Suppose a student in the hospitals learnt it, and then there was a long 
lapse of time afterwards—^fifteen year® or ®o—surely the hand and eye have 
to be pretty well accustomed?—I think he could do it quit© a® w-^ after 
ten years as he could at the time. It is not a minute dissection; it is a 
particular kind of work. I cannot pledge my memory as to when I was 
first asked to express an opinion as to how long those remains had been 
in fh© ground. On 15th July I formed the opinion as to the length of time 
of burial. Mr. Dew was at Hilldrop Crescent when I went there on 14th 
July. I am not sure that he told me that the woman was said to have 
disappeared about 16th February of that year; he may have don© so, but 
I do not remembei'. At any rate, I would hear that very soon after, if not 
on the 14th. 

I suppose it is quite beyond the reach of science to determine with 
accuracy the period oi death from the process of putrefaction?—Yes. 

And is this true,' too, that two different bodies buried in the same soil 
and under apparently idmilar conditions frequently present such differences 
as to baffle all attemp ‘:s at generalisation ?—^Yes. 

Would putrefaction J be retarded in the case of human remains buried, 
closely packed in clay ajnd lime, 5 inches of such stuff above them, and a 
depth of 3 inches? 

By the Lord Chief^Justecb—^T ake the general question first; would 
lime or clay retard putrefaction?—^It depends. There are two kinds of 
decomposition taking place in dead bodies—one where it is freely exposed 
to the air and wanr th, and the other where it is damp and largely excluded 
from the air, anil that is what happened in this case. 

Taking it^ a® it was in the ground, would lime and clay retard either 
form of putijafaction?—It would retard the common form of putrefaction, 
but the prrjsenc© of damp clay would favour the change which happened in 
this casev^ It would not be putrefaction in the ordinary sense. It is a 
peculi^dT change which takes place; the tissues become converted into a kind 
of ^6ap, the technical name of which is adipocere. 

Cross-eacamination continued —^Buried in clay, adipocere would be 
created more quickly and ordinary putrefaction would be retarded. Taking 
a person of Mrs. Crippen’-s age and build, I should say that the normal 
weight of the kidney of a woman like that would vary from 3 to 4J ounces. 
In point of fact, the weight of the kidney in this case was, I think, 
ounces. 

The normal weight would be 4J ounces, and you think it was 2f ounces. 
What would that be due to?—^That would be due largely to removal of 
moisture from the kidney—desiccation. 

Wa® there any putrefaction of the kidney?—^There was some change 
in the kidney; I do not want to use the word '' putrefaction.’* I do not 
agree that there was ordinary putrefaction; there was very decided forma¬ 
tion of adipocere. 

With regard to the piece of skin 7 inches by^ 6 inches, which is now 
rfiown to you in the jar produced—^I want two points about that, whether 
, it came from the abdomen, as your opinion ie, and whether the mark on 
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it ia a scar or not. Before you formed an opinion even that the mark on 
that piece of skin was a scar, had you already heard that Mrs. Crippen had 
had an operation?—Certainly. I do not remember when it was that I first 
heard that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation. I would be quite ready to 
admit that it was within a week after I had first seen the remains, but I do 
not remember the time. 

If that scar came from the lower part of the abdomen of somebody, 
you are satisfied in your opinion, as I understand, that the navel was 
once upon that piece of skin?—believe it would have been. 

Is it not the case that, running at right angles to the nr ^el, at right 
angles to the perpendicular line up the stomach, there are v nat are called 
tendinous intersections ?—^Yes. 

Are those white fibre® at right angles to the navel?- Yes. 

Are there also—^I am not talMng now of that piece oi skin in particular 
—ordinary tendinous intersections at right angles to the perpendicular ling, 
up the stomach on a level with the bottom of the breast bone?—^Yes. There 
are also three tendinous intersections at right angloFi between those two 
points, the navel and the bottom of the breast bone. There may also be 
tendinous intersections a little below the navel, but what varies very much. 

By the Lord Chiep Justice —What does the word “ tendinous mean— 
colour, or what?—Structure. A tendon ki what is commonly called a leader 
or guide. There are two long muscles reaching from the chest to the pelvis 
—^two straight muscles; and to give addition^ st--ength and support they 
are divided by these three tendinous intersection®. It is the muscle inter- 
sieoted by transverse tendons. ^ 

Cross-exammatiofi continued —^You say that in* your opinion, if that 
does com© from the lower part of somebody’s abdoin®i, the navel mu^ 
have been on it?—^The navel, in my opinion, was originaliy-on this piece of 
skin, but it is possible, of course, that it was not. 

Therefore it must .have been removed from that piece of ^kin, if your 
opinion isjdght?—^Yes. 

Is there any trace whatever there of the tendinous intersections of 
which I have spoken running at right angles to the navel ?—^No. 1 point 
out to the jury where on that piece of skin I think the navel originally w^gs— 
at the top of the sicar. I ought to say that that scar is not so long as th? 
woxmd of the operation would have been. 

It is at the top of what I may call a horse-shoe depression?—^Yes, if 
you can call it so. 

[The witness pointed out to the jury the place where the navel was, 
what had been called the top of the horse-shoe depression.] 

Would you not expect to find, at right angles to what you think was 
originally the site of the navel, the tendinous intersections?—^No; you 
might not find that at all, because the tendinous intersection does not involve 
the skin; it only involves the muscles underneath, and there the muscles 
had been cut away. I should not see them, it wants turning upside down 
to answer this question. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —Your answer is that you would not expect 
to find it where Mr. Tobin has pointed out?—^That is so. 

Now, turn it upside down on the tray, and let us know what you say? 
—^I say that the muscle is cut across lower than the ^n, and the tendinous 
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intearsection is only in the musde; therefore this might have been cut across 
at the level, or just immediately above the navel, without showing that 
tendinous intersection. 

Tour answer is that you would not of necessity find the tendinous 
intersections in that piece of fiesh?—^That is so. 

Oross-eamriAftation continued —The linea alba (the white line) is the 
vertical line from the chest running down to the pubic bone. The linea 
aJha is not on the surface of the skin; the limea alba indicates where the 
tendons underneath are joined- 

Is the linea alba a thing that, looking at a man’s chest, you see with 
your eye?—^You. never see it on the chest. 

It is inside; it is underneath the surface?—^There is a line running 
down the centre; you always see a slight line there. 

But underneath the surface of the skin that line is white, and it is 
called the Imea alba? —Certainly, where the tendons join. 

Is there not enou^^h there for the lima alba to esist, if really that does 
come from the lower part of the abdomen?—^No, because there is only 
muscle on one side the. *6. 

Very great dexterity would be required to remove the peritoneum, the 
li-ni-ng of the cavity right inside?—never saw any one attempt to remove 
it. 

Is there any trace cf the peritoneum there?—^No, certainly not. 

Then it must have ;been removed?—Certainly, but not removed by 
itself. The body has heeisi cut up, and it has been taken out evenly in the 
whole thickness with considerable quantities left behind, as shown by this 
preparation. 

That would Ipe a good indication of whether that piece of skin really 
came from the Tower part of somebody’s abdomen?—^Tou mean if it was 
there? 

Yes ?—V very much doubt if you would recognise it clearly in this con¬ 
dition ; b;X assuming that you could see it, of course it would teE you 
that it Hvas from the abdomen. 

"1 suppose you have looked to see whether you can see it?—Certainly. 

If it is not there it must have been removed?—^It was removed during 
the cutting up of the body. 

On that piece of skm is there some hair visible?—^Tes. 

In your examination-in-chief you expressed the opinion that those 
were pubic hairs?—^Yes. They are on the right side only of the piece of 
skin, taking the skin as on the body. 

If those are pubic hairs, then those on the left side must have fallen 
out?—Yes. 

If they have fallen out on the left side there may have been hairs 
over other portions of that piece of skin that have also fallen out?— 
Certainly. 

Thearefore it may have been all more or less covered with hair at one 
time; one cannot tell with certainty, can one?—No; there is only one 
place where pubic hairs are found in this specimen, and that is at the 
bottom in a line. 
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Is the removal of the navel a usual operation?—^It is very oommon 
indeed. 

If the navel had once been removed from that piece of skin it goes 
without saying that that mark is a scar. How many times did you ex¬ 
amine that piece of skin before you came to the conclusion that it was 
a scar^—I came to the conclusion immediately—at least within quarter 
to half an hour on my first examination. I have not the slightest doubt 
that it was a scar. 

Did you ever come to that conclusion before you examined it with Dr. 
Marshall on 8th August?—That is the time I am speaking of. 

The 8th August was the first time you came to the conclusion that it 
was a scar?—That is so. 

Before that you had heard that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation 
there?—^Ye®. 

How many times had you examined that piece ^of skin before 8th 
August?—Once before, casually; I had not completed'my examination. 

On 14th July how long were you looking at ^the remains? Three 
hours?—Oh, no. I spent two hours and three-quarters in the house, and 
that included the examination of house and garden. I should say that I 
did not spend more than half an hour looking at the remains. I com¬ 
menced the examination of the remains, and found it was impossible to 
finish the examination there. 

On 15th July did you and Dr. Marshall at t^ie mortuary examine the 
remains?—^Yes, I think for two hours and three-quarters or three hours. 

On that occasion you did not come to the^^fej^nclusion that it wa® 
a scar?—I did not see it; I did not see the mark. ‘^J[ have no doubt I 
saw that piece of skin with other pieces, but I did nofr ^ee this mark on 
it, and therefore the question of soar did not arise then. 

Was it about 18th July that you heard of the operation?—^I cannot 
remember when I heard of it. I do not agree that the condiiion of that 
piece of skin makes it very difficult to say whether that mark is a scar at 
all. Looking at the horse-shoe depression, as we have called it, the left 
limb of that so-called horse-shoe is undoubtedly due to a folding of..>the 
skin after death. The scar begins at the lower part where it is out 
across, and it ends quite definitely at that part where I point to. it' 
is practically straight, slightly curving at the upper part. 

By the Loud Cbubf Justice—I s that as high as the navel would have 
been, or not as high, or above it?—The navel varies so exceedingly. Being 
4J inches, one might easily allow an inch for contraction, and that would 
take it to 5^ inches. 

What would be the distance between the navel and the pubic bone?—^I 
do not know the stoutness of the woman or the age of the woman, and 
it depends what part you are starting from—^whether you start from 
the surface or the bone. When I was cross-examined before the magis¬ 
trate I was definitely asked with regard to the starting point of the bone— 
not the skin. 

Cross-examination, continued —^As I have already said, one limb of the 
fio-c^led horse-shoe was due to a folding of the skin after death. In my 
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opinion it is quite impossible that the o-ther limb of that horse-shoe was 
equally caused by a folding of the skin after death. 

The limb of the horse-shoe that you admit is due to a fold shows a 
well-defined depression or groove, does it not?—^Yes. 

Showing that there must have been considerable pressure or weight 
above it from the earth and so on ?—^There must have been some—or even 
the weight of the exhibit itself would be sufficient to do it. You can see 
definitely here where the left limb of the horse-shoe forming the top part 
runs—distinctly into the straight line of the scar. The scar and what is 
called the depression are not due to the same cause. The left limb of the 
horse-shoe is due to the fold, and the right limb of the horse-^oe in my 
opinion is due to an operation. The left limb of what is called the horse¬ 
shoe and the cuive of the horse-shoe—^the convexity—^form entirely one 
line. It runs infi, this straight line which I say is a scar. 

I am very sorry, but I must ask you to look at it again ?—^It is quite 
stereotyped in my mi; d. 

But I want you \ look at it with me. [The witness went down into 
the well of the Court.}. There is a depression continuously right round 
the area of the depressior, or so-called horse-shoe—a continuous depression? 
—Quite so. The scar ih, not part of the so-called horse-shoe. My con¬ 
tention is that the scar z uns on the right side, nearly straight, and that 
the left limb and the ourv-.^ of the so-o^ed horse-shoe are formed by the 
fold. 

You have examined^ that, of course, under a microscope?—have 
examined a small piec.e that was cut out of the centre of what I say is 
the scar. 

You have told me that in your opinion the right side of the depression, 
the straighter line, is not due to pressure. Now, I ask you whether you 
have examined the right side with the microscope ?—Certainly. 

Are there on that right side of the so-called horse-shoe at intervals 
little groups of transverse lines, four lines in each, at regular intervals?— 
On the; left side. 

No, on the right limb of the iSO-called horse-shoe?—know, but on 
the left side of the right limb. 

By the Lord Chief Justice—^O n the left side of what you call the 
scar?—Yes. 

Cross-excMndnatiori' continued —^Are there marks in the area there of 
what you consider to be a scar?—^Yes, on the left side. 

Little groups consisting of four lines in each?—That is right—on the 
left side—not on the right side. 

But those are in the area of the scar?—^Yes. 

Do they in part go beyond the area of the so-called scar?—^A little., 

There were found, were there not, some bits of a woman’s combina¬ 
tions, or woman’s underclothing, and some bits of a vest made of elastic 
material?—^Yes. 

Have you ascertained whether or not those little groups of four lines 
in each, which you admit are partly in the area of the so-called scar and 
partly outside it, are exactly similar to the pattern of the elastic material ? 
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—I think in the vest the ribbing is wider, but if you show me the vest I 
can tell you. 

Take jar No. 2, which contains the combinations. Have you com- 
pared the pattern of the stuff composing these combinations with these 
groups of four lines each on the area of the scar and travelling beyond it?— 
No, I have not. 

Then you cannot say whether or not the patterns precisely correspond? 
—^No, I cannot. 

If they do, that would be a clear indication that those ir irks, at any 
rate, are caused by the pressure of the materials?—^They night on the 
left side, but not on the right. The scar is not a line—^it is J inch wide 
at the lower part. The marks you are speaking of in g?.oups are on the 
left side of that. 

I understood you to say that those marks were in the area of the so- 
called sear, and travelled outside it on one side?—f^hould say that they 
do not go beyond the area of the scar. I have exar lined with the micro¬ 
scope a piece which was cut, and I say that those groups of lines do not go 
outside. 

That piece of skin has been examined by a, medical gentleman on 
behalf of the defence for some hours, and on seven J occasions, has it not?— 
Certainly. 

Are you prepared to say whether or not groups of four lines 

travel and are within the area of the so-callecj scar?—Certainly. 

Are you prepared to say whether they arei.,outside it?—^I think not. 

Tou think not, but you have never examined f^-.under the microscope?— 

I am looking at it now, and I see marks distinotlyv and the end of the 
marks and the sicar; the marks are quite distinct here iiow, and I see tha* 
they end, or apparently end, at the margin of the scar. 

Tou are ecscamining it now with your eyes, not with the microscope? 

Tbe Lord Chiep Justice —That we can see for ourselves, Mr. Tobin. 

Cross-exwmiTuition continued —Those groups of four linos each may 
have been caused by the pressure of a fabric, but not on the '-right side. 
There are hundreds of lines there, as it were, showing the marking of the 
soar. 

Can you attribute thois© little groups of four lines each to anythii?ig 
else except the pressure of the fabric?—No, I should think that is tfaf 
moat likely explanation, but the whole scar is fibrillated. 

Supposing, as you think, one limb is due to folding, and the other 
aid© of the depression is due to an operation, and, therefore, a scar, as you 
tbink, would you not expect that if a piece was out across the folded 
depression and a piece cut across the area of the so-called scar, the cut 
edges of the piece cut from the so-called scar would be different from 
the out edge® of the piece of the groove where there never had been a scax 
at all?—^Not necessarily, because the folding over would attenuate the 
skin at that part—^th© continued pressure of it. 

As a matter of fact, both limbs of the so-called horse-shoe were out 
across on 9th September?—Yes, but I am not quit© certain of the date. 
It was under my instructions that they were cut across. It is quite likely 
that the out edges of the akin so out from both limbs presented exactly 
the same appearance. 
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Do you know that on the same date, 9th September, a piece was out 
right across the area of the so-called scar, and extending beyond the so-called 
scar on each side, and handed to Dr. Spilsbury?—^Yes. My instructions 
were that it should be done in that way. 

Now, would you not expect the cut edges of that piece that weore 
originally within the scar to be different in appearance from the cut edges 
of the skin just outside the area of the so-called soar on each side ?—^Not 
necessarily, because the superficial area of the skin has entirely gone, and 
this has become hardened and homy; the whole skin on the surface is 
almost like leather now. I examined, both with the naked eye and the 
microscope, that bit of skin so cut by my directions across and beyond the 
area of the so-called scar. 

Do you agr^^ that there was no difference whatever in size, number, 
or arrangement o> the fibres in the part immediately below the surface, 
either within the aKa of the scar or outside it?—^Tes, and in the part which 
I say was the scar ^ ie fibres are denser—^they are more densely placed 
than the fibres formii^T the skin. A very important point is that there 
were glands of the akin%;;;fill remaining in the skin on each side of the sioar; 
there were no remains of glands in the part which I say is the scar. 

Would not an operation cause an alteration in the size, number, and 
arrangement of the fibres in the part immediately below the surface?— 
Not necessarily. What <• Deration are you speaking of? 

I am speaking of an operation in the abdomen of a woman, a wound 
going through the entire wall of the abdomen?—^Then they might unite 
very accurately indeed, so that afterwards you could not tell really that 
an operation had been done except from the line of the scar. 

It is a very m\usual thing for them to unite very accurately?—^Not 
at all. 

Is it not generally the case that after an operation there is more or less 
apposition afterwards of the fibres? There must be almost invariably some 
little growth of new tissue?—^There must be new tissue which unites the 
two edges -of the wound—you could not get a scar if there wasi not new 
tissue; but it may unite, and frequently does, so accurately that a long 
time after the operation you oaimot tell really, except by the line on the 
surface, that an operation has been done. 

Would you expect, as a. rule, to find on a soar after an operation a 
continuous white line?—If the soar is not stretched you get a continuous 
white line. 

^ Then you would expect a continuous white line, unless, there had been 
a stretching of the scar?—Certainly. 

Next, if a scar is stretched, does it not ordinarily stretch in a lozenge 
shape—wider in the middle?—^Not necessarily. A scar at the lower part 
of Ihe abdomen very often does not, because you have the tendons frequently 
separated during the operation, allowing the scar to be wider at the top. 
It would be somewhat triangular in shape. 

On that point, what is tie measurement of this so-called soar?—Seven- 
eighths of an inch at the lower part, half an inch at the middle, and a 
quarter of an inch near the top. It is exactly the scar that I have seen 
many times after an operation in this part. 
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In the majority of oases, if there has been an operation, do you not 
expect afterwards to see marks of the stitches?—In the majority of cases, 
yes; in many, no. 

Are there any marks that you can clearly identify as stitches in this 
case? ^No. There are some marks which are doubtful, and therefore I 
^ not ready to admit that they are not marks of stitches. They suggest 
it, but they do not prove it. Where you have had a scar which has 
become broad like that, very often the stitch marks become merged^in the 
margin of the scar; but, even apart from that, stitch mark' frequently 
disappear altogethecr. 

Re-ex amin ed by Mr. Mum—I was cross-examined at t^ e.Police Court ' 
as to this piece of flesh having come from the abdomina’ wall. It was 
suggested to me then that the aponeurosis was absen- from it. An 
aponeurosis is practically a flat tendon. Tbe muscles the abdomen are 
flat-—where the muscular part ends it is flat. To-da' I have been asked 
nothing at all about the aponeurosis. The presen* e of the aponeurosis 
proves absolutely that this comes from tbe lower p' rt of the abdomen, in 
front. Further, there are upon that piece the pubic hairs, to which atten¬ 
tion has been called. 

Tou were asked whether Inspector Dew to d you the date on which 
Mrs. Crippen disappeared. Had your knowledge, or want of knowledge, 
of when she disappeared any effect whatever u >on the opinion you formed 
as to the time those remains had been in the ground?—^None whatever. 
That would not have the slightest effect upon^my judgment as a scientific 
man. 

You were asked also whether or not before you discovered that 
you knew Mrsi. Crippen had been operated upon, and you said that y3 
did. Had that information any effect upon your opinion as a soienti® 
naan as to whether or not this was a scar?—^No. I naay say that I d^ 
not discover the scar till 8th August, and if I had wanted^ to find the sca3 
I should have found it before. The opinions that I have expressed to the 
jury are my opinions as a scientific man upon the exammation of the 
subject that I have been speaking to. The small weight of the kMney found 
in the remains would be due to loss of moisture, and that in my"©pinion 
would be very largely due to the presence of the large quantify oMipie 
there which would absorb the moisture. 

What isi the effect of quicklime upon flesh?—^Absolute quicklini© 
destroys it by abstracting the moisture, becoming converted into hydrab®- 

If you had a sufficient quantity of quicklime—really quicklimei, tha"t 
is, real dry lime—it would destroy the whole?—^Tes. 

Would the presence of damp clay round quicklime have any effect 
upon its action?—^The damp clay would tend, of course, to convert the quick¬ 
lime, if it was quicklime, into ^aked lime. The presence of the clay would 
mahe Ihe action of the lime less strong. If lime absorbs moisture from 
anything, from the air or the clay, it loses its power altogether. 

When it becomes slaked what is its effect upon flesh?—It does not 
corrode it then; it only becomes slaked, but you have a great deal of 
carbonate of lime formed, and the carbonate of lime facilitates and hastens 
the formation of adipocere. 
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With regard to the preservation or otherwise of the tis&ues, how does 
the slaked lime act, if.it acts at alii—I think it would practically be inert 
as being a protection. Although I have expressed the opinion that the 
navel was upon that piece of as. it originally existed, and that it had 
been removed by an operation, it is, of course, quite possible that the navel 
may have been outside the area of that piece of flesh. The distance varies 
in individuals—^in my experience it has varied from 4 inchesi to inches. 
The inches would not be sufficient to take it outside the area of that 
piece; this 's 7 inches. I think it is most probable that it was within the 
area of that piece of skin. 

You werfe asked about the tendinous intersieotions being absent from 
that piece of flesh. If the entire wall of the abdomen had been present in 
that piece of fles\, would you have found the tendinous intersections?—Yes. 

Is the centre wall of the abdomen present there?—No. 

Is the part oiX which would contain the tendinous intersections there? 
—^No. Their absen^ from that piece' of flesh does not in any way tend to 
show that that is no\a part of the wall of the abdomen. I am confident 
that it is part of the V^ll of the abdomen, and of the lower part of the 
front of the abdomen, ^^’at same observation applies to the Imea alba. 
In the thirty-five y^rs since I took my fellowship I have performed many 
hundreds of abdoznmal opeAations. The scar which I found there is such 
as I have frequently found-in my actual practice. It is by no means 
uncommon where we perform^ that operation in the middle line to find the 
white line absent. I examined those remains in the cellar on the 14th and 
in the mortuary on the 15th July. That was a favourable time at which 
to form an opinion as to how long the remains had been in the ground. 
If I had examined remains for the first time on 9th September it would 
not have been possiTiejle to form an opinion of any value as to how long they 
had been in the ground, because then they had been largely exposed to the 
air and the ordiinary putrefactive process, decomposition, had attacked 
them. This piece ihat I have before me has been preserved in a special 
preparation s^mce 8th August. It would not be possible now to form an 
opinion any value from that piece which has been preserved asi to the 
time tjuat the remains had been in the ground, because it is somewhat 
altered by being in that preservative. On 8th August it was in a very 
dif 4rent condition from what it is in now. The appearance of the fat and 
er/erything has altered. I examined the section made for Dr. Willoox. 
I found no glands in the part which I say is a scar; I fonnd glands on each 
side of it. Further, I found that the fibres in the scar were more densely 
jEjlaced than outside. There are also glands in the sio-called left limb in 
'the horse-shoe where the fold was. 

Further cross-examined by Mr. Tobiw —In the area of what you believe 

to be a scar you would never expect to find a sebaceous gland, would you ?_ 

Not in the scar itself. 

But I say in the area of what you believe to be a soar you would not 
expect to find a sebaceous gland?—^That is where the soar is a perfect scar. 
You have not got it like two bricks lying one by the side of the other; there 
IS a gradation. Where there is a perfect scar there can be no glands. 

In that mark, which in your opinion is a scar, you would not expect 
to find a sebaoeoius gland?—Not in the part which is a perfect scar, but 
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It gradiiates off to the edges. 
There are no sebaceous glands 


yon have the normal parts graduating off. 
so that you do not get a perfect soar there, 
in the area of the scar. 

If the jury should believe hereafter that there is a sebaceous gland 
in the area of the soar—within the area of the so-called perfect soar—^would 
that not be proof conclusive that it was not a scar?—^I am afraid I cannot 
answer that. 

A sebaceous gland cannot eacist in a perfect soar?—Certainly not in 
a perfect soar. 

Would the same observation apply to the hair follicles the skin? 
If it be established that within the area of what you believe to be a perfect 
scar there is hair, and the hair follicles of the skin, that would be proof 
conclusive that it was not a scar?—^Well, you have to be f .bsolutely certain 
that it is an absolutely perfect scar. If you say that, t^ en I say you will 
not get hair follicles in it. 

By the Lord Chibp Justice —^There are two or .’ee questions I want 
to ask you. First, I do not quite understand what^aa b^n put to you, 
but I wish to put it on two hypotheses. I first want to ask a question as 
to whether this is a scar; and, .secondly, as to its position. We will keep 
the two things separate. As to its being a scar, I understand you to say ^ 
that it is nearly an inch wide at the bottom?—£ even-eighths of an inch. 

And it taper® off to something like a quaiiier of an inch?—Yes, 

Is that in accordance with your experience as to the ishape of a scai^ 
when it becomes a dried and old scar in an abdominal operation? To " 
find it bigger at the bottom than at the top ?-^es, and repeatedly in 
situation. 

Do you generally find, when it does take place between the nav 
and the pubio region,’that that is the shape the soar assumes?—^Frequently. 

Is the navel ever removed in operations?—Oh, ye-^; I have done it 
many times myself. 

Therefore the presence or absence of the navel after tfee operation will 
not be conclusive one way or the other?—^No. \ 

Now, I want to ask you whether or not you can say tfe^in your 
opinion you have no doubt that this is a soar?—^I have no doubt. 

With that before you, will you tell the jury the reasons why yoi' say 
it was the lower abdominal region, that is between the navel and /he 
pubes?—^In the first place, the scar is wider at the bottom than at t'ke 
top ; and, secondly, there is this line of hair, which in my opinion is puT>io 
hair. 1 

The pubic hair goes higher up in some individual® than it does 
others?—^Oh, yes. 

Do you see any indication of hair on that specimen above the region 
which you think is the pubio region?—No. 

Therefore it would confirm your view that it has reached down to the 
pubes, where the hair grows, and has gone up towards the navel ?—Tes. 

It is suggested that it is a ®oar of an operation between the navel 
and the breast bone, a® I understood it. Can you understand that at all I 
—^I say absolutely that that is not a piece of flesh which came from above 
the mvel. 
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-Mr. Tobin—^T hat impression is not -what I wanted to convey. It is 
not part of my case, and it was not present to my mind, but I quite 
appreciate how I may have been misunderstood. 

The Lobd Chibp Justice — Y ery well. Then we may take it that if it 
is a scar it is not suggested to be above the navel. 

(To Witness )—^What is the common operation in which the middle 
line between the navel and the pubes in the seat of the scar, or about 
there?—^The most common is an operation for diseases in the pelvis, 
removal of the ovaries, or removal of the uterus. Of course, it is very 
frequently performed in male subjects as well as on female. 

"What is the operation in that position which is performed on a male 
subject?—^Removal of stones from the bladder, taking tumours from the 
bladder. 

Then the scar there would be of the same appearance?—Yesi. It 
would be lem likely to be so wide in a male subject, because as a rule 
there is not so much distension. The width at the bottom would point 
more to a. female than to a male subject. 

I understood you to say that what Mr. Tobin called the Unea 
and these tendinous depressions would be in the part of the abdominal 
wall behind that flesh—^further in?—^No,' it is in the muscle which lies 
behind the skin. 

But I understood you to say that the part which contained the 
tendinous interseotionsi was not there?—^Yes, there is a part of the muscle 
there, but the upper part of the muscle has been cut away and removed ; 
that is to say, the part of the muscle which might have contained a 
tendinous intersection is not present. 

It would go further into the body?—^It would be higher up. 

In what direotio-n has it been sliced?—^Vertically; the upper part is 
cut in such a way that the muecle is cut lower down than the skin. 

You saw those remains first on 44th July, and you say they cannot 
have been in the ground longer than eight months and lessi than four 
,-months before then?—^That is my opinion. I should have thought they 
might have been in the ground for eight month® if I had paid attention to 
some parts where the decomposition or change wasi made more advanced, 
but looking at certain parts of the skin and the heart, the kidney® and 
the liver, I should have said that if anything they were und^ four 
months; they were so* exceedingly, well preserved. 

Looking at all the organa together a® they were, though eome might 
indicate sufficient change^I will not use the word “ decomposition —to 
indicate as much as eight months, there are others that indicated it could 
not possibly be eight month®?—Tee. Loo-king at the general csonditio'nB 
of the organa as they were, I came to the conclusion that they could not 
have been there more than eight months. I think I am alloiwing a wide 
margin, four to eight month®. 

The Court adjourned. 
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And accustom^ to ^oerationj—Tea, one who has done a oonsidera- 
able amount of evisceration. 

Mr. Tosm—My lo^, I ^ not propose to repeat at any length the 
caross-exanunation I noade of Mr. Pepper yesterday. ^ 

The Lord Cmf Justiob —^It is not in the least necessary. I tTiinlr 
you put yo^ points absolutely plainly and clearly, and I am sure the 
juiy ^ foUow them. No observation will be made because you do not 
repMt all that you got from Mr. Pepper. The important thing that is 
fresh IS t^t this witness said that on the soar there were no glaToq. and 
tnat on either side there were. ® 


Cr^-exammatmn conMrmed^U it should be established that there 
IB in the soar a sebaceous gland or a hair and a hair follicle, that would 
be oondusive that it was not a soar. I first formed the opinion that the 
iMrk in that piece of skin was a scar after I had first examined the piece 
of skm on 9th September. That was before the microeoopical examination. 

Before you formed your opinion, when you examined it with your 
eye, you had heard, had you not, that BeUe Elmore had had an operation 
in the lower part of the abdomen 1—Yes, I beUeve I had read that in the 
Press. 


Did the condition of the skin, when you saw it for the first time on 
9tli September, make it ve^ dif&cult to form a clear opinion as to whether 
this was a scarl—It made it more diflaoult than if it had been fresh. 

Re-warning by Mr. Muiit—■! attended lectures by Mr. Pepper, and I 
dso received dinical teaching from him. Otherwise I was associated with 
him at St. Mary's only by -acting as a surgical dresser—as a student. The 
fact that I acted with Mr. Pepper has absolutely no influence upon the 
opinion that I have expressed here. The fact that I had read in the 
papers that there had been on operation upon Belle Elmore had no effect 
at all upon the opinion I have expressed. I have no doubt that this 
is a scar. I have also said that if any gland or hair follicle exists in that 
place it will conclusively prove that it is not a scar. I have 
microscopically the section which I took out to see whether there is any 
gland or any hair follicle in it, in the scar part of it, and I have failed 
to find any hair follicle or sebaceous gland in that area. If there had 
been any in that area I certainly would have found them. 

Is there anything which might be mistaken for a gland that you saw? 
—There is one small mass, which I have mentioned already, of included 
epidermis in the scar. In a surgical operation when the edges of the 
^in are brought into contact it is common for at least one side to turn 
in a little, and, as the scar forms, some of the surface stuff covering the 
skin may become enclosed in the soar and embedded in it. I found such 
a piece of included epidermis in this mark which I say is a soar, and 
having found that I think there is no room for doubt as to its being a soar. 

By the Lord Chief Justioh —^I have an independent position of my own, 
and I am responsible for my own opinion, which has been formed on my 
own scientific knowledge, and not in any way influenced by any supposed 
connection with Mr. Pepper. This embedding of a piece of edge of the 
cut would come about in the process of the healing of the soar. That 
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embedded flesh would really* be something' that got in after the out, and it 
might contain both follicles and sebaceous glands, so that one would have 
to be careful in diagnosing this to see whether one had got the cut without 
an embedded piece or an embedded piece in the cut. I have absolutely 
no doubt in my own mind as regards the scar. What I saw—^the rectus 
muscle and the aponeurosis—is not consistent with the flesh being from 
any other pa^ of the body than that which I have described. I have 
my microscopic slides here, and I shall send for a microscope in case it 
should be wanted. 

Dr. Thoicas Mabshall, examined by Mr. Travbiis Humphbbts —I am a 
Bachelor of Medicine, and I act as divisional surgeon of police for the 
Kentish Town district. I practise at 25 Caversham Eoad, Kentish Town, 
On 13th July I was called to 39 Hilldrop Crescent, and I got there about 
twenty minutes to six. I went into the cellar where Inspector Dew was, 
^d I there saw what appeared to be human remains lying in an excavation 
in the centre of the cellar. At that time they were only slightly exposed. 
I did not touch them at all at that time. I went away, and came back 
again about nine o’clock in the evening, when I found the remains pauoh 
more exposed. I did not disturb them, but I touched them, and picked 
up one or two things. I attended again at the same address on the nealt 
day, and met Mr. Pepper there. I have been in Court, and have heard 
Mr. Pepper’s evidence as to what took place on that day, I quite 
agree with it. On 15th July I had the coroner’s warrant for Tn5Lfemg a 
post-mortem examination, and I made it in conjunction with Mr. Pepper. 
I have heard Mr. Pepper’s evidence with regard to that also, and I quite 
agree with it. On that day I assisted Mr. Pepper in placing some of the 
remains and other matter in some jars, and, having put those matters in 
the jars, I sealed the jars. The stoppers of the jars were bound down 
with tape, and then sealed with my seal, and left in charge of the mortuary- 
keeper. 

On 25th July I made a further examination of the remains other 
those which were in the jars at the mortuary. On ‘that occasion I found 
a second Hinde’s curler—exhibit 46—^with some hair on it. That was 
among the remains and the soil in the coffin. I myself took that in a 
further jar to Dr. Willcox at St. Mary’s Hospital. In that jar I also 
placed a portion of the liver and some of the intestines. On 14th August 
I made a further examination of the remains at the mortuaory, and on that 
oooaision I found a third Hinde’s curleir—exhibit 47—^which I put in a glass 
jar together with the lungs and some portion of the intestines and one 
or two other matters. I also on that occasion put into another jar some 
of the soil and lime which I took from the coffin. I ‘took all those matters 
to Dr. Willcox on that day. On the same occasion I took to Dr. WiUoox 
a box containing some carbolic powder which I got from the mortuary- 
keeper, 

I was with Mr. Pepper on 8th August when he flrst saw the scar. On 
that day I formed the opinion that that piece of flesh which had the mark 
upon it came from the lower part of the abdominal wall. I formed the 
opinion that it was a scar mark, and that is still my opinion. I have heard 
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tUo cviUonce giviMi by Mr. Pepper •with regard to the condition of tlx© 
vurjMU viK«'rii. 1 cammed with him, and I agree with his evidence. 
Uiat u«»i only to tuo viscera, but to all the remains, I did not 

find nuy indicaiioti of tUamm or anytliing which would cause death. 

CroHS'i'Miiiiiticd by Mr. Iouin—-S efoi'e the magistrate did you say, in 
m)KN-(!XttiiHniitu)ii, “ Vxxkcs r^jinain, in au excellent etate of preservn- 
tioii for Homo ywtrs if Iniriwl in limo and in soil like clay, which prac- 
(icnlly t'XchidtiK nil iiir anscnted to that. 

!>»» you ngrro tlmt it in iinitOBsibie to give any certain opinion as to the 
li'iigili of titim »Jmt a Umly hiu been buried in the earth?—Yes, it depends 
upon ritviiiitHtoiivcH. 

AIV tiu' iViiKojiH flint people are unable to give any certain opinion 
Its to Iho length of fiiiie n body has boon buried these, that many conditions 
way iiKulify the pnigieas of putrefaction after burial, such as the char- 
nefer of ibo wiil for oho thing; then the depth of '^e grave; then the 
limo that lin» eliipatil la'fore burial, and then the cause of death?—Yes. I 
Mgreo that iliffi'rimt boiliea undergo putrefactive changes with very different 
ilcgn'i'x of nipidity, i-von wbwi they have been buried under similar oon- 
ditioiiH. It ajiN on Hth Augitnt that I formed the opinion that that mark 
in the piiro of skin and Hi'sh wao a sear. I first heard on 18th July— 
llii* dale of tbo tin.! Imimwt—that Belle Elmore had undei^one an opera> 
tioti, Ifiit. if niiihf In* ri>MB*nd»orvd that the first time I scrutinised the dun 
and fbvb was on 8lh August. 

You bad lii'anl tw«*niy-llvi* daym before that that Bello Elmore had had 
an omalionf-'-Yi**. 

Now 1 am going to tbr nuitdior of occasions on which you have seen 
tliriw mnninR. On 18ttt July at Hilldrop Crescent in the odlar you fiirst 
•aw aonm nunainaw. { laiiy slightly touched the top surface; I did 
not Nt*|M<nil«' nin* part from nnotiter, so that there was nothing that could 
bo ealiod an examiiiiitioii on tliat dny. 1 again saw the remains in the 
ground on Htb July: I saw tiient in process of being token out and put 
into a 4ioU to Iw takoii to the iiiortuai^. I was in the house at Hilldrop 
CraNvni for about throe hours ou 14th July, while the remains were being 
put into the Nhell. I only looked into the cellar once or twice where there 
were men working. I mode no ttzamination of the remains then. 1 
exsmitted the rontaina fur aliuut tliree houns or two hours and a half on the 
Ifttli St the mortiwiy. Mr. I*ep(>er was alcmg with me examining them 
during Ute whole time. 

Bid you handle tlie rentsins on. that day, that piece of akin and 
fleah with the mark on itt—I could not poseibly say that I handled that. 
Mr. I»ep|icr waa handling them, and I was handling them; I could not say 
whether I hsndlwl tlmt one specially, or whether Mr. Pepper did. , 

You have no doubt whstewer that you looked at^ that pieoe of eJon, 
whether you handled it with your hands or not?—Quite so. _ 

And in that aen*» you exiunined it with the eye. Is that n^l— 
Yet, Neither Mr. I’^pper nor I used any mioro^pe that day. Dui^ 
the throe and a half hours' examination we looked at esoh piece of th* 
ronuiins for sueh time as was postiMei. To have mtoomped or e*aminsd 
tbam in a more minute way would have taken ua all long. 
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Theoa that piece mth the mark on it did not attract your attention 
in any particular way?—No, not specially. 

On the 18th you had heard that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation. 
After the 18th what was the date of your next examination of the remains? 
—^26th July, at the mortuary. I examined them alone for one definite 
purpose for between two and three hours. 

Did you look fo^ that particular piece of skin with the mark on it, 
on that day, the 26th ?—I believe not. I had a request from Dr. Willoox 
to supply him with certain other samples of the remains. These had to 
be carefully searched for, with considerable difficulty; the remains had 
greatly changed; they were marked, and it was a considerable task. Dr. 
Willoox had ask^ me to get for him if possible the other kidney and the 
remainder of the liver and a different portion of intestine. The search 
for the kidney entailed a long time. 

Having heard on 18th July that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation, 
did you inform Mr. Pepper almost immediately, within a day or two, that 
you had heard that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation?—think I com¬ 
municated my information the first time I met Mr. P'epp^ after that day, 
but what date it might he I do not know. I did speak about the subject 
to him. I do not think I had seen Mr. Pepper between the 18th and 25th 
July; I had no occasion to see him. 

The fact that you had heard on the 18th that Mrs. Crippen had had 
an operation would, I suppose, impress itself upon your mind? Tou 
would bear it in mind when you next examined the remains?—Certainly. 
The next time I examined the remains—^to use the word strictly—^was on 
8th August. 

On 18th July you have told us that you heard that Mrs. Crippen had 
had an operation. On 25th July you looked at the remains at Dr. Will- 
cox^s request?—Yes. 

At tibat time I suppose you realised in your own mind that the fact 
that Mrs. Crippen had had an operation had an important bearing on the 
case?—had realised it; oh, yes. 

Why, then, did” you not look on 25th July to see whether there was 
any trace of such an operation ?—think you do not realise the nature of 
the task we had to do. I had quite enough to do on that day to satisfy 
Dr, Willoox’e request to find what he desired, and that is what I devoted 
my time to entir^y. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mura—^Did the fact that you had heard that 
Mrs, Crippen had had an operation have any effect on the opinion that 
you formed as to this being a soar or not?—^None whatever. 

By the Lord Cehef Jusrrc®—^In certain cases it is very difficult to tell 
how long bodies have been in the ground. I formed an opinion of my 
own as to how long those remains had been in the ground, and I stated 
that opinion at the first inquest before any other witness. I formed the 
opinion that they had been in the ground several months. I did not 
consult Mr. Pepper one single word about this matter before I expressed 
that opinion before the coroner. I formed the opinion on two grounds, 
•these two grounds being that on first observing those remains buried 
Trhere we found them, I was somewhat surprised with an appearance 
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of freshness—a redness and freshness—^not the appearance of oormption 
that might be imagined; but -when 1 came to examine them in detail at 
the mortuary I found the presence of this adipocere—certain parts -where 
there had been masses of fat, a considerable amount of adipocere, and at 
other {mrts much less. Fonning an estimate to the 'test of mj power of 
the tinm that would I® required for the formation of that adipocere, I 
reckoned it us a matter of several months—four, live, or six, I would say. 
With all the knowletlge I have got, the result of all my examinations, I 
could not say precisely how long those remains had been in the ground. 
All I say is that they might have boon in the ground several months, up 
to «x w possibly up to seven months. 

Artkub Robihsux, examined by Mr Travkiib Humthbetb —live at 
158 Holloway Rojid. I was formerly a mortuary-koepor at the Islington 
Mortuary Chapel in Holloway Hoad. On !4th July last a coffin was placed 
in my cl'iargo at the mortuary by Mr. Loverton, the undertaker. On 16th 
July iivo glass jars, seiilcil, wore placed in my care by Dr. Marshe^ 
On iind Augtist 1 huiukd titose glass jars to the coroner’s officer, Police 
Consiablvi Thompson. On 1‘Jth July I put some carbolic powder upon the 
retnnhis in the coffin. Afterwords I gavo some of that carbolic powder to 
Dr. Mnrslmll at his rotpwst. 

lloBBRT TuomrsoK, esuminud Ijy Mr. TuAVRitB HuMPunuTS—am a 
iwlivo oomtttble, IIt>. B20, •' Y ” Division. 1 act as coroner’s officer in the 
Islington district. On 22mi July the last, witness handed me five glass jam, 
whicli I took and handed to l>r. Willoox at St. Mary’s Ilospitsl. 

Ciuiu.BR IhTT, cxaitiiiasl by Mr. TRAvanR Hukphrbtb—^I am a pelioe 
constable of the Criminal Investigation Department, Hew Scotland Yard. 
On i;tlh July last, by direction of Chief Inspector Dew, I purchased from 
a ehemiat ntmied Merrcll n Ixiitle of disinfcctont fluid, called Neville’s 
disinfectant fluid. 'Hint disinfectant wiw diluted with water, and I poured 
it round the walls of the cellar at 89 Ifilldrop Crescent. I left the b»ttk‘ 
wi^ a little of the fluid in it nt tho hotise. On l€th August I -went back 
to 39 Hilldrop CmHtxffit, and found that bottle where I had left it, and 1 
took it to Dr. Willoox at his ronjuest. On 16th August I purchased a full 
unopened bottle of the sunte disinfectant fluid from the same chemist, 
which I took unopeneil and hnmled to Dr. Willcox, (dso nt his request. 

By tho tiOBP Cnuar Jusntfa—^Tho hole m tJie floor was open when I 
poured tlie stufi round tho walls. The remains had not been removed. 

Dr. Wn.U4« Hbnkt Wiiaoox, oxaminod by Mr. Inolbbt Oddib—I am 
the senior Soientifio Analyst to tlto Homo Office. I am a Bachelor of 
Medioine of London, a BachelO'r of Sek'nco of London, a Fellow 
of the Boyal Oitlloge of Physicians, and Ijeoturer on Forensio 
Modioino at St. Mary’s Ilospitnl. On 22nd July I received five 
jam from the coroner’s officer, Thompstvn. TlieBo jars -were 
eovMnd and sealed, and I numbered them. In the first there was a snoaH 
portion of liver and one kidney; in the second, a pair of combinations; 
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in the third, hair in a hair curler, a handkerchief, an underveet, and aonie 
hair in a piece of paper; in the fourth, a piece of pyjama jacket; and in 
the^ fifth, two other pieces of pyjama jacket, one piece having a button 
on it, and the other having the neci piece on it with a tab. I have examined 
two complete euits of pyjamas, exhibit 76, They are composed of 
flann^ette. The portion which was in the jars is composed of flannelette. 
The buttons on the jackets of the pyjamas, exhibit 76, are exactly similar 
to the button on the piece in the jar No. 6. This one is a little smaller, 
having dirunk a little. It is a circular button with a depression in the 
^tre, from which are radiating threads. On 25th July I received another 
jar from Dr, Marshall, which I numbered 6, containing some intestine, 
another curler with hair in it, and a portion of liver. I think that that 
portion with the other portion which I had already got completed the whole 
liver. On 8th August I received from Mr. Pepper a piece of skin with the 
so-called scar on it. That is a piece of skin from the lower wall of the 
abdomen. In my opinion the mark on it is an old scar—I am of opinion 
that o-ne limb of what has been described as the horse-shoe mark is a scar, 
and the other limb is a fold. On 14th August I received from Dr. Marshall 
another jar, which I numbered 7, containing some isoil and lime, and a jar 
number^ 8 <K>ntaining lungs, a portion of intestines, a piece of muscle, 
and another piece of hair. I also got the box of carbolic powder that has 
been spoken about- The lungs were in a condition of advanced putrefaction 
when I received them. The kidney I had got much earlier, and it was com¬ 
paratively fresh, except that it had undergone the process of decay with 
the formation of adipooere, but there was very little ordinary putrefaction 
in it when I received it. 

By the Lord Chief Justiob —I think that the extra putrefaction of those 
two parts was due to the time that had elapsed since they had been taken 
out of the ground. 

Sxamdnation, continued —On 15th August I got an unopened bottle of 
Neville^s sanitary fluid, and on the 16th an open bottle containing a small 
quantity. On 23rd August I visited 39 HiUdrojp Crescent, and I procured 
some specimens of the soils from the excavation, which I put into jars Nos. 
9, 10, and 11. On 23rd July I commenced examining some of the viscera 
for poisons. I examined the stomach, the kidney, and a portion of the 
liver. I first of all searched for mineral and organic poisons. I found traces 
of arsenic in the intestines and liver, and I found traces of creosole (the 
chemical name for commercial carbonic acid) in the intestines and liver, 
small traces. 1 attach no importance to those; they are due to the disin¬ 
fectants used. I then commenced examining for alkaloidal poisons. 1 
started the proceedings immediately I received the organs, but it takes 
some time, some two or three weeks, before one is able to* apply the final 
tests. I took weighed portions of the stomach, intestines, kidney, and 
liver, and treated them by the usual process for extraction of alkaloids, 
with the result that I found an alkaloid present in all these extracts. I 

then applied further tests to see what kind of alkaloid was present. J 

tested for all the common alkaloids—^morphia, strychnine, cocaine, and so, 
onr-^d I found that a mydriatic alkaloid was present; that is, an alkaloid 
die solution of which, if put into the eye of an animal, causes the pupil 
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to enlarge and dilate. Having found a mydriatio alkaloid, I applied 
a further test, and found that it was a mydriatio vegetable alkaloid, of 
which there ax® three—atropine, hyoet^amin, and hyoscin. I applied 
further tests, and found that the alkaloid that 1 had got in the extracts 
cowesponded to hyoscin. I have no doubt it was hyoscin. 1 could tell 
tbip t - in two ways, one by examining the residue with a lens and micro- 
soopej it was gummy, there were no crystals there. Another way was by 
to a solution of the residue some bi'omine solution—hydrobromio 
—and I got round spheres, but no crystals. Hyoscin gives spheres 
exactly like 1 have got. Atropine and hyosoyamin both give needle- 
shaped crystals. The two things I have described—the gummy residue 
and the spheres from the bromine solution—pointed to hyoscin only. In 
the stomach there was one-thirtieth of a gi-ain, and in the kidney there 
was one-fortieth of a grain, in the intestines one-seventh of a grain, and in 
the livei’ one-twelfth, of a grain. 

Uhat would be in the part you analysed!—^No, calculated out of the 
whole organs. There was the merest trace in the limgs. The total amount 
of hyoscin in dl the organs submitted to me was two-tenths of a grain. 
Hyowiu is not used m^cinally in the form of hyosdn. It is a gummy 
s^py stuff, which it would be impossible to handle, and so a salt is used. 
The salt which is used is the hydrobromide of hyoscin; that is the prepar^ 
tion given in the British Pharmaoopmia. In the whole of the organs eub- 
mittSl to me the amount of the hydrobromide of hyoscin was two-fif^s of 
a grain, which would certainly correspond to more than half a gram m the 

mirth's a fatal dosot—From a quarter of a grain to half a grain. 
Uydrobromido of hyoscin is a drug which is a powerful narootio poison. 

By the Loan Chihf Jus-nosp-If the fatal dose were ^ven it 
perhaps produce a little delirium and excitement at first; &e pupils w me 
Ues would bo paralysed; the mouth and the throat would be dp', and 
quickly the iwtient would become drowsy and unconsowus and oompletdy 
paraW, and death would result in a few hours. The tun® when Ae 
drowsy and unconscious state would be reached would depend ^ the 
given and the condition of the stomach; but, assunung ^e dose to be 
given which, I think, I cam trace, I should think that 
Iwiotts state might come on under an hour pro^bly, and paralysis and 
death in something under twelve hours. The patient would not recover t 
all during these twelve hours if the dose was a fatal dow. . 

SmmifuUion conttnuerf—This is not a drug that 
If it is riven internally it is pmotically always done by f 
injection,'it is given with a syringe and a solution is mjeoted under Ae 
ZT ?t is ulel as a powerful sedative for c^s of dehrium « ^, 
meningitis, and also fw delirium tremens. Very occasionally it is ^ 
^ThS^tte for insomnia, and sometimes it is given ^ 
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r^edy. I b 3 »v 0 looked through the English and the American pharma¬ 
copoeias, and the drug is not used. I am of opinion that in this particular 
case this drug was taken by the mouth. 

By the Lobd Qhibp Justice —It is rather salt and bitter, and it can be 
administered in something with a pronounced flavour, such as stout or beer 
or sweetened tea or cofEee, or it could be given with spirits. The sweetened 
liquid would disguise the bitter taste. 

Bxaminoitionf ccyiritinued —^What in your opinion was the cause of death 
in this case?—^Poisoning by hyoscin. I do not know of any legitimate 
internal use for hydrobromide of hyoscin, esoept in the doses I have 
mentioned. 

How long do you think the patient lived after this drug was taken 1— 
Probably an hour or more. 

By the Lobd Chtbp Justicb —^But what is the most you think she could 
have lived, having regard to what you found in the body?—should say 
from one to twelve hours. 

Examination coryti/nued —^As regards the remains which I have 
examined, I should think that they had been in the ground from about 
four to eight months. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tobin —I have tested for hyoscin before, but 
I believe this is the first case where the question of murder has arisen. I 
have never found hyoscin in extracts from dead bodies before this case. 
There are several alkaloids that are mydriatic in their effect. The term 
'' mydriatic is applied to any drug that dilates the pupil of the eye. There 
are two classes of mydriatic alkaloids, some being vegetable, produced by 
plants, and others being animal mydriatic alkaloids, which are produced 
after death by the action of putrefactive bacteria without any of the 
elements having been introduced into the body during life. These bodies 
are produced fairly late in the process of putrefaction. 

By the Lord Chibp Jxtstiob —^When the organs are much putrefied, then 
these bodies may be found. By fairly late I mean in an advanced 
stage of putrefaction. 

Oiross~$xamina;tion continued —^In the remains I did not discover 
sufficient of the alkaloid to apply what is called the melting point test. 
About 20th August 1 formed the opinion that what I had found was hyoscin. 

Had you on 2nd August been informed that Dr. Crippen had bought 
some hyoscin?—Yes. 

So that eighteen days before you formed the ojp'inion that it was hyoscin 
you had been told that^Dr. Crippen had bought some?—^Yes, that is so. 
The process of ascertaining whether there is an alkaloid in a body at all is a 
ong and elaborate process, taking about a fortnight. It is necessary to 
veigh the different parts of the remains where it is supposed that alkaloid 
night possibly be. Those are mixed up quite fine, and then placed in 
rectified spirits of wine. The spirits of wine is drawn off after twenty-four 
lours, and then what is left of the mixed up flesh is placed in another lot 
if spirits, which again is drawn off after another twenty-four hours, and 
90 on as long as the liquid which comes away is coloured—^ahout five times. 
When the liquid ceases to get coloured we stop. There are several other 
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ata^B in the process -which. I can give if desired. Finally, I found that there 
was an alkaloid present. Of the substance which I found in this first 
process to test -whether there was any alkaloid at ah, 1 found one-tweHth 
of a grain in the liver, one-seventh of a grain in the intestines, and one- 
fortieth of a grain in the kidney, calculating out on the whole of these 
organs. Having ascertained that there was an alkaloid, I next tested to 
find out whether it was mydriatic. The physiological test would he con¬ 
clusive on that point, pouring a drop into an animal’s eye and fibading that 
it dilated the pupil. I put a drop of the solution into a cat’s eye, and 
theoi exposed the cat to a very powerful light, and I found that one pupil 
was widely dilated, which was quite conclusive. 

tThe three main vegetable mydriatics are hyoscin, hyoscyamin, and 
atropin. There is a fourth vegetable mydriatic, cocaine, but it is not quite 
the same as the other three, because if the eye is exposed to a powerful 
light the pupil contracts. Hyoscin and hyoscyamin are produced hy the 
plant called henbane, and atropin is produced from belladonna, which is 
called the deadly night-shade. Up to a few years ago it was thought that 
these three vegetable mydriatics bad the same chemical composition, but 
in the last edition of the British Pharmacopoeia different formula was 
gfiven for hyoscin, and all the recent work on these alkaloids points to the 
fact that hyoscin has a slightly different formula from the other two. 
Hyoscyamin and atropin are still the same. I believe it will be about eight 
years since they were discovered to be different from hyoscin. The formula 
for hyoscin is C^yHaiNO^, and atropin and hyoscyamin C 17 H 23 NO 3 . It 
was recognised in the profession for a number of years that the formulae 
for all three were exactly the same. ^ Putrefying bodies give off compounds 
containing carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen. . 

Therefore, to that extent, the constituents of a ve^table mydriatio 
alkaloid exist in animal mydriatics The constituents exist, but the cora- 
bination is different. In order to find out which mydriatio the alkaloid 
was I applied what is known as the Vital! test. That is a test by which 
ono arrives at something which is coloured purple violet, which gradually 
fades away to a brownish colour. 

Is the arrival at that point (violet fading away to a brownish col^) 
characteristic of mydi’iatio alkaloids, both vegetable and animal?—No, 
certainly not with the animal; it is with the vegetable. I am not sure that 
I have heard of Hamilton and Bodkin’s ‘‘ Legal Medicine.” I have heard 
of Giotto and Spiecke. 

Are they recognised as high authorities?—I believe they are well-known 

chemists. « . , - i. 

Have you read that, according to Giotto and Spiecke, certain homa- 
tropines do give Vitali’s reaction?—have read that, but I have looked 
through the literature and through the work of these gentlemen, and I have 
been Wble to find any record of it. I do not agr^ with that statement. 
Even if that statement were contained in the original papers, I do not agree 
with it, as it does not agree with my experience. I agree that that reaction 
_tiie violei fading to a brownish colour—is a peculiar characteristic of aU 
‘three vegetable mydriatics, hyoscin, hyoscyamin, and atropin, and therefore. 
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when I arrive at that violet colour fading to a brown, I must go a step 
further in order to ascertain which of the three vegetable mydriatic® it is. ^ 

Is not the melting point test the important test in order to ascertain 
which of those three vegetable mydriatios you are dealing with?—^It is an 
important test, but not fixe important test. It is a test which can only be 
applied when one has a considerable quantity of the alkaloids to deal 
with. 

Which do you consider the most important test?—The careful obseiwa- 
tion, with a lens and a microscope, of the alkaloid itself, as to whether it 
is crystalline or gummy; also the bromine test, which hast already been 
mentioned—^the obtaining of crystals. From a careful observation of the 
alkaloid I found it to be gummy, which is characteristic of hyoscin. Guinmi- 
nesa is not characteristic of hyoscyamin and atropin; they are crystalline. 
I arrived at the gumminess when I had found out that it wa® an allcaloid, 
but before I had applied any test to find out whether the alkaloid was 
mydriatic; in other words, before I applied the physiological test to the 
cat's eye. 

Then gumminess, I gather from you now, was the result of these 
extracts which resulted in your ascertaining that it was an alkaloid?—^Yes. 

•Supposing that the alkaloid had, in fact, been hyoscyamin or atropin, 
xnight not gumminess have been the result, too, at that stage?—Most 
probably there would have been some crystals there. 

But might there not, in fact, have only been gumminess?—^There might 
possibly, but on re-crystallisation crystals would have appeared. 

Might not the gumminess have possibly been hyoscyamin or atropin?— 
Not if flie extracts were fairly pure. If the extracts were impure and had 
other materials in, then a gummy residue might have been obtained with 
atropin and hyoscyamin. I applied the bromine test after I had applied 
Vitali’s test. The bromine test is only of value in discriminating between 
those three vegetable alkaloids. Other things besides hyosoin give those 
spheres which I have spoken of. 

Would I be right in suggesting that, though the brown spheres enable 
you, as you say, to discriminate between which of the three vegetable 
my^atics it may be, it does not enable you to say whether it may not 
be in fact animal?—^You are quite right. 

I suggest to you that the melting point test is really the most im¬ 
portant, the clearest test of all in results, for this reason, that the melting 
pointe of the different mydriatic alkaloids are very widewly different?—^Tho 
melting^ pointe is a test which it is quite impossible to apply in any toxico¬ 
logical investigation. If you have a sufficient quantity of allcaJoid—several 
grains of it—^then the melting point test is a very valuable one, but you 
can never get enough in a toxioologioal case to apply the test. 

But if you could get enough it would be a very valuable one?—If you 
could get enough, but there would have to be an enormous amount taken 
as poison. 

Will you agree that if you could get enough it would be the most 
v^uable test of all?—^No, I would not agree with that. I agree that the 
different mydriatic alkaloids have a melting point of widely different degrees, 
provided that they are in a very pure condition. * 
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Do yoH HRWHS that the melting point of hyoscin is 65 degrees centi- 
gnidc. of liy^yamin 106 demvcs, and of ntropin 116 degrees?—^Tes, those 
figunw aro right, exeejit with regard to hyoscin, which is a gummy syrup, 
and it. is very difticnjt to siiy what the melting point is. I agree that tho 
molting point for hyoscin ia lower, hut it is very diflioidt to fix the point, 
became with the gummy suhstanee one cannot leli when the point is reached. 
Anotlier v«Ty im[iortniit test to ascertain which mydriatic it is is a test 
called tho conversion of alkaloid into a gold chloride compound. That 
conversion is effwted hy dissolving the, alkaloid in diluted hydrochlorie 
acid, adding a wdulioii of ohhu'ido of gold, ami allowijig the product to 
crystalliiw. In that i'onversion procesN, when the different mydriatic 
alkaloids aro converted into gold chloride compounds, the melting point of 
each is enormonsly different. 

So that is, I think you will aginw, the most valuable test?—It is a 
voiy vahiuble test if you have sufficient, hut I had not sufficient. I con* 
tcmplateii the apjtlication of that test very seriously. If one has a sufficient 
qaiintity it is perhaps tho most valuable test tor diserimimiting Ixstwoen the 
three alkaloids. In that test, the melting {loiuts are atrepin, 148 degrees; 
hyoscyamin, lUO degrees; and hyoscin, 1011 degn'tss, 

lh>-cxamined by Mr. Muui-*-'I*lie chloride of gold conversion process 
was the first process that 1 contemplated applying in tho present case, 
but I found ih(it, I had not strong enough sohit ions, and that if I had applied 
it 1 should have wnsttsl all the tiiaterial unsuccessfully. The melting point 
test, is one in which in my ex|H*rienco ois* would never receive a sufficient 
quantity to apply in a {misoiiing case where Mw {toison was an alkaloid. 

the pni*|swo of a poisoning investigation one must hy necessity use 
trets which apply to very small qmmtities. 

Aro tho Itssts which you have uppIitN] in this case real tests?—Oh, yea. 
I tried all tiiose tests oii tlie pure alkaloids themselvea before I applied 
them to uxtniats from the viscera, and I ftnint! tlicm reliable, and oorre- 
S|K>ndiiig exactly. As the reault of my testa I am able to say to my 
own intisfocfion that this sutsitonce was not an animal alkaidd. Animal 
mydriatic alkaloids are prodiuHsI in decaying bodies at an advanced state 
of putrefaction. In this case the lungs were much the most putrefied 
of Mie organs; and 1 tested them mostcnreftdly. and I found tho least trace 
of mydriatio alkaloid—not enough to panilyso the pupil, but juat to 
weaken it. There was not enough to dwlin^iish whether it woo animal 
or vegetable in the lungs. • 

You wero asked altout this process of extraction being long and 
elabcMrate, and you said it took nimut a> fortnight. Have you been in 
^ habit of applying this test?—fib, yws, u very great many times. In 
the ^t ten years 1 have done it conskWmbly over a hundred times. It 
does not present any difficidtiaa which I am md; accustomed to dual with. I 
produce some epeciinena of the three vegetable alkaloids, marked No. 81. 
^en you have extracted this alkaloid it is not possible to confuse in 
appearanoe the gummy residue wdth tho oiystalUne residtm of the other 
if you have a pun residue. 1 had a pure residue. 1 have never found 
in all my invsatigationa an animal alkaloid whirit gave purple colour with 
the Vitan teat. I have tested several hundreds of times, and recently on 
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some viscera several years old, and 1 have been unable to obtain it in any 
single case, 1 have never found one animal alkaloid to correspond to 
Vit^i’s test, and I have tested specially for that hundreds of times. 

By the Lord Chiep Justiob —considerable portion of my time is 
occupied in this kind of investigation j it is by no means a novelty to me. 

Tou have told Mr. Tobin, very fairly, that animal alkaloids are pro¬ 
duced in what you call the advanced stages or late stages of putrefaction. 
Apart from your examination, were there any organs in such a stage of 
putrefaction that you would expect to have alkaloids produced?—^No, not 
those that I examined for alkaloids first. The lung, which I examined 
two or three weeks later, was in such a state that there might have been 
some animal alkaloid there. 1 have no doubt in my own mind that it was 
vegetable alkaloid that I discovered, and also that it was hyoscin. 

There is a question which I am asked by the jury to put which seems 
to be important. Tou have mentioned that hyoscin in the form of 
hyoscin hydrobromide is in the Pharmacopoeia?—Yes. 

Do you know of any medicines which could be compounded by a pres- 
scription in which hyoscin hydrobromide would be given as medicine by 
the mouth?—^No, I have never heard of it being given by the mouth. So 
far as I know hyoscin is not used by doctors to make up medicines which 
are to be taken by the mouth. The medical internal use of it is limited 
to hypodermic use, and then in dosesi such as I have described in my 
evidence-in-chief. I do not know of any medicine existing in which such 
a quantity as two-sevenths of a grain could have been used mtemally. If 
intended to be taken through the mouth, I know of no medicine in which 
hyoscin is used. 

Dr. Arthur Pearson Lupp, examined by Mr. Mtuei— am a 
Doctor of Medicine, a Bachelor of Science of the University of London, a 
Fdlow of the Royal College of Physicians, physician to St. Mary's Hospital, 
Honorary Scientific Adviser to the Home Office, and for seventeen years I 
was the late Sir James Stevenson's colleague as Scientific Adviser to the 
Home Office, :which post I resigned six years ago. I have followed up Dr, 
Willcox's tests for hyoscin as given in evidence, and I agree that they 
are absolutely the right test. I have repeated all the tests recently with 
specimens of the pure drug, and I quite agree with Dr. WiHoox that the 
poison that was present was undoubtedly hyoscin, judging by those tests. I 
have in a large number of cases tested for animal mydriatic alkaloids, but 
only on one occasion did 1 ever come across an animal mydriatic alkaloid, 
and that was from some excessively putrefied meat. I have for seventeen 
years always tested for these animal alkaloids in toxicological oases, and 
before that I conducted a long series of investigations upon animal alkaloids, 
but I have never found a mydriatic animal alkaloid in the human body. I 
once found it in some meat that I put to putrefy under circumstances very 
favourable to putrefaction. In that case I applied first of all the 
physiological test to the eye of a cat, and it produced dilation. I then 
applied Yitali's test, hut it did not give the colour that the mydriatio 
vegetable alkaloids give. I think it is quite impossible for hyoscin to be 
n^taken for animal mydriatic alkaloid under the Vitali's test. And 
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animal alkaloid oo-uld not be mistaken for hyosoin if the Yitali"® test is 
uoed. One can^ distinguish absolutely between the animal and vegetable. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Tosm—wrote a book on '' Forensic Medicine 
and Toxicology,*' which was published in 1895. I have been in Court 
all morning, and have heard the questions that were put to Dr. Marshall. 

I will read from your book at page 61. It is impossible to give 
any certain opinion as to the length of time a body has been buried in 
the earth; the reason is that many conditions may modify the progress 
of putrefaction after burial, such as the character of the coffin and soil, the 
depth of the grave, the time that ha® elapsed before burial, and the <^use 
of death. In addition, different bodies undergo putrefactive changes with 
very different degreesi of rapidity, even when tiiey have been buried under 
similar condition®. For instance, three bodies were buried at the same 
time, side by side, wrapped in cloth of the same texture, and in coffins 
of the same kind of wood. In connection with one of these bodies it was 
found at the end of nine months that the abdominal walls had quite dis¬ 
appeared; in ano'tlier the disappearance of the abdominal walls did not 
take place until an interval of thirteen months from the period of burial; 
in the third one, at the end of twenty-three months the abdominal walls 
were almost entire." That is your experience?—^Tes, I wrote those lines, 
and I absolutely agree with them. 

If a mydriatic alkaloid is produced in putrefying meat is there any 
scientific reason why it should not be produced in putrefpng human re¬ 
mains?—^I know of no reason, except ihat putrefying human remains are 
not exposed to the conditions, a® a rule, in which I exposed that meat in 
order to get this mydriatic alkaloid. That is the only reason I can give- 
I can only say that I have never met it in human corpses. 

Re-examined by Mr. Muir —^The remains in connection with this case 
were not shown to me. 

You did not ask to have them shown to you?—Oh, no, for a veiry 
good reason. 

^What was the reason?—^That I should never attempt to express an 
opinion a® to the time that those remains had been buried after they had 
bwn exhumed some days; they change so rapidly. I could have given 
an opinion at the time the remains were moved, but not a week or ten 
days after. I could have formed an opinion at the time if I had seen 
them as Mr. Pepper did. There is nothing in that passage from my 
book to detract from what I now say, that I could give an opinion. 

CiHARLBS HmTHERiNGTON, examined by Mr. Travers Humphreys —^I am 
a qualified chemist employed by Messrs. Lewis & Burrows, chemist®, 108 
New Oxford Street. I know the prisoner Crippen through hi® coming 
iato the diop a® a customer. About 17th or 18th of January last he 
called and ordered five grains of hyoiscin hydrobromide from me. I 
asked him what it ‘was for, and as far as I remember he stated it was 
for homoeopathic purposes. We did not have any of it ia stock in 
the form he ordered; we only had it mixed with another substance, in 
tihis case, sugar of milk. 1 told him so, and he asked me to order it for 
him, which I did from a wholesale house called the British Drugs House, 
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Limited. , I havei been in the employ of Messrs, Lewis & Bnrrows for 
over four years, and I have never known as much as five grains of hyoecin 
hydrobromide to have been kept in stock there. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Htjotly Jejnkins—I know Dr. Crippen quite 
well as a oustomer. I have known him since I have been at this branoh, 
three years. He has, from time to time, purchased a number of drugs 
from me, sometimes cocaine, sometimes morphia, sometimes mercury and 
other drugs. His name and address were quite well known to me. He 
signed the poisons register book quite willingly. I am aware that hyoecin 
is generally used as a sedative in neiwous cases. 

Re-examined by Mr. Muia—^Have you heard the medical men in this 
case say what it is used for?—Only through the papers. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —know from my own experience what it 
is used for. It is a narcotic and a mydriatic. 

By Mr. Muir—^I t is used as a sedative to produce sleep, and it is 
generally ^supplied in tabloid form. I cannot remember whether I have 
sold it in tabloids. TEat is not the foim in which I sold it to Dr. Crippen. 
■When sold in tabloid form for hjrpnotio purposes, I should thinlc that the 
doctor would administer it to the patient. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —^Do you know?—^No. * Dr. Crippen could 
not get any poison of this kind without signing the poisons register book. 

One of the jurymen requests me to ask this question. Do' you know 
of Dr. Crippen having purchased hyoscin on any other occasion from 
you?—^No. The order of 17th January was the only one that I know of. 

Harold Kirby, examined by Mr. TRavers Humphreys —I am 
an assistant to Messrs. Lewis <fe Borrows, chemists, 108 New Oxford Street. 
I wais not in the shop on the ocoasdon of 17th or 18th January when Dr. 
Crippen ordered some hyos'dn, but I was in the shop on 19th January 
when he came to have the drug delivered to him. On that day I handed 
him five grains of hyoeicin hydrohromide in the form of small crystals in 
either a i^be or a box. Dr. Crippen signed the sale of poisons regisiter, 
exhibit 38. The entry is dated 19th January, 1910, and is as follows;— 
“ Name of purchaser, Munyons, per H. H. Crippen. Address of pur¬ 
chaser, 67-61 Albion House. Name and quantity of poison sold, five 
grains of hyoscin hydxobromide. Purposes for which it is required, 
homcBopathici preparation. Signature of purchaser, H. H. Crippen/' I 
entered the date and the name and quantity of the drug, and the rest of 
the entry was written by Dr. Crippen in my presence. Exhibit 49 is 
a list of drugs, of which we have kept a record, which have been purchased 
from us by Dr. Crippen—chiefly poisons. 

By the Lord Ctasp Justiob—I t is not usual for a doctor to sign the 
poisons book for every quantity of poison that he buys. 

Bxarnmation coruHrmed —^That list contains several quantities of 
cocaine, some of morphia, but no hyoscin. The list is aa follows 
nth February—Cocaine hydrochlor. 19th March—^Hydrogen peroxide; 

acid hydrochlor; cocaine hydrochlor; morphia acefcas. 17th, March— 
Cboaine hydrochlor; morpMa aoetas. 19th Aprfi—^Cocaine hydnichlor 
and acid hydrochlor. 16th May—Cocaine hydrochlor. 13th May— 
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Cocaine MrooWor. 2nd Septenibcn-Iodino, resub. 28tb September- 
Oocaiuo hydroohlor.” i-wuxiDer— 

Di> you know whether cocaine ie used in dentistry?—It is ,*« 
preparing an anresthetic. ^ “* 

_ Croas^acmin^ by Mr. Huntot Jbnkins— I have known Dr. Criouen 
«nce about Octoter of laat year. He ha® bought large quanta ^ 
poison from our shop. As a rule he did not sign the poison® book W® 
did not require him to do so, because we knew him, and knew him as 
a medical man. When ho rigned the book for tiie hyosoin he did not 
niiso the sUghtust objection. 


WiLLiui Hatuan, examined by Mr. Mma—I am a detective sergeant 
of the Metropolitan Police at New Scotland Yard. On 18th Aug^ I 
wont to St. Mary’s Hoepital and got exhibits 44, 46, 46, and 47 from 
l)r. Willeox. . I showctl tliono oxliiliits on the same day to the witness 
Mm. Harrison at the hospital, and then I returned them to Dr. Willcoi. 
I showed Mrs. Harrison also a wonum’s underveet that I got from Dr! 
Willcux. It was in a very dirty state. 

(koss-examined by Mr. IIustly Jbnkins —Before I took Mrs. Harrison 
to see those things 1 told her that she was going to see something which 
was found with the remains at Hilldrop Crescent. 


Mm. Adblinb Hariuhon, examined by Mr. Mmn—^I am a married 
woman living at 11 Ashmoro House, Aero Lone, Brixton. I knew Cora 
Crtppen, whose stage name was Belle Elmore, for some twelve or 
ytiftiu When 1 first knew lier her hair was dark brown. The colour 
afterwords altered, as it was bleached. I was shown exhibits 44, 45, 46, 
and 47 at St. Mary's Hoepital on IHth August. The hair in those eriiibits 
resembles Mrs. Cr4*]jen's hair aa I have seen it in the morning before 
she was dressed, bt^fore her hair was curleil. I was also shown at the 
hospital an undervest or camisole. I have seen Mrs. Crippen dressing 
OR several occasions, fihe wore an undervest similar to the one that was 
•hown to mo. It wae tlie kind of undwvest that 1 have seen olW people 
wear besides Mn. Cirippen. 

CVosB’-oxamintsl by Mr. lluNTtr Jamenm—I have known the Grippens 
t«e tk number of years. 

Do you agree with the other witnesses who sp<^6 to the same effect, 
that Dr. Crippen was always very amiable with his wife?—Very kind, 
very amiable, and a very good huaband. 

When you looked at thoee Jars in front of you, you knew perfectly 
well where they had oome from?—Yes. They were the only jars that were 
put in front of me for idvntifiration. Mrs. Crippen was a woman who 
was very particular about the appearanre dl her hair. There is Djothing 
to identify the Hinde's haitpin by, as such pins are very common. 

With regard to tlm oamieole, do you agm that there are a great 
number like that worn f—Yes, tot Mrs. Cripp^a always wore titeee 
enmisoies. 

By the Loan Chnir Josnem—! think Mm. Crippen dyed her hau- 
about aix or seven yean after I knew her, and after wat we always had 
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her hair hleached. She used to wear golden curls. She told me that Dr. 
Crippen bleached her hair in the first instance. When her hair was down 
in the morning one oould see the original colour on the part nearest the 
roots. 

Mr. Mum—^That, my lord, is the case for the Crown. 


Opening Speech for the Defence, 

Mr. Tobin opened the^case for the defence by saying that the moment 
he sat down Dr. Crippen would go into the witness-box and tell his tale. 
He would be followed by medical men of good positions and the highest 
qualidcations, who would speak on the length of time the remains might 
have been buried. They would criticise ihe evidence for the Crown and 
discuss whether the piece of skin came from the abdomen of any person 
at all. One of them was a man of the highest reputation as a microscopic 
expert in the medical profession, and he and others would give conclusive 
reasons why the mark on the piece of skin was not a soar at all. If there 
were doubt as to whether the piece of skin came from any one’s abdomen, 
and if there were doubt as to whether it were a scar or no, then it afforded 
no evidence whatever that the remains were those of Bdle Elmore. They 
would be followed by an expert in poisons of high reputation, who would 
give them his reasons why the alkaloid found in the remains might not 
have been a vegetable alkaloid introduced into the body during life, but 
an animal alkaloid produced by the ordinary process of putrefaction in a 
dead body. He had carefully considered what was best in the interests 
of his client to do, and he had csome to the conclusion that at this stage 
he should deal at length with the evidence which had been given for the 
Crown, and that he should outline quite shortly afterwards the evidence 
that he would lay before the jury. He promised that at the end of the 
case, when the evidencse had all been given, he would not occupy their 
time by any lengthy speech, because he meant to deal with the matter 
once and for all. 

Anxious, indeed, as must he the task of any man engaged in the 
defence of a fellow-man upon his trial for life, it must be rendered a 
thousand times more anxious when for weeks and months the columns 
of the Press had been filled by discussions of the case and gossipy details, 
some of which might be true and some false. Every man and woman in 
the land had discuseed this case, and the danger of it was that th^ 
only partially knew the facts. AH that publicity to gratify the public 
taste must be fraught with a grave danger , to the administration of 
justice, because it wae human nature that the man who read these columns 
should inevitably take a view regarding Dr. Crippen before his trial. They 
knew how difficult it was to wipe the slate clean, and to approach the case 
with an absolutely open mind. Ho knew, however, that the jury were 
determined, so far as their will power would enable tihem, to do their best 
to try this case in an unbiassed and absolutely unprejudiced way. Had 
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the Crown proyed beyond all reasonable doubt that the remains found in 
the cellar were the remains of a woman at all? Had the Crown proved 
that they were the remains of Belle Elmore? N^er mind what their 
suspicions might he; they must prove beyond aU doubt that those remains 
were the remains of a woman, and those of Belle Elmore, or else the 
prisoner was entitled as a right to he acquitted. 

The first outstanding feature in the evidence was Dr. Crippen’s repu¬ 
tation amongst those who knew him best and had known him for long 
years. From every witness who had known him came the same tale; 
these were the characteristics in the very words the witnesses had used— 
‘‘ amiable,'' kind-hearted," good-hearted," good-tempered," 
" one of the nicest men I ever met." The people who gave Htth that 
character were people of different ages, of different interests, and of both 
sexes. Could the jury say that that reputation was not deservedly earned? 
Tet it was openly suggested that a man with those characteristics suddenly 
became a fiend incarnate. And for what motive Did they believe, if he 
deserved that reputation, that he would have killed his wife and hacked 
the body to pieces for the suggested money motive? Crippen was not ir 
debt, and he could not draw a single farthing from the deposit account ir 
the Charing Cross Bank until after twelve months' notice. Notice hac 
been given by Belle Elmore in December of last year, but were they to be 
told that, in order to get money in December, 1910, he murdered hit 
wife eleven months before? He did not forget that the death of his wife 
if brought about by Dr. Crippen, would perhaps have rendered the house 
hold less expensive; but was Ihat an adequate motive for a crime like this 
The Crown would not suggest any other motive, hut he must deal witl 
all possible ones. Could it be said that he murdered his wife in orde 
to marry his mistress? He did not fly from the country with hi 
mistress until the month of July. He had never married her, and sure! 
that could not be a motive. It was suggested that this man criminaH; 
abused the skill and dexterity of a surgeon and a man well veorsed h 
anatomy, and removed all trace of sex, the head, the hands, the feel 
and the bones* Had he that dexterity? He did not practice in anatomy 
he had never conducted a post-mortem in his life; he knew nothing c 
anatomy or operations except what he had learned in his student day 
long years ago. 

His manner at the time of the alleged murder, and for months affcei 
wards, could not be wiped aside. Just before the wife's disappearance 
and for months afterwards, he showed no sign of agitatio-n,^ no sign c 
fright, no seeking to avoid his friends and bis wife's friends. Di 
Crippen showed no signs of constraint at the dinner party on 31st January 
and yet xt was suggested that he was shortly to give the poi^n he ha 
bought some twelve days before to the woman who was sitting at tt 
otMr end of the table. The next day he went to work as usual, having 
it was suggested by the Crown, murdered Hs wife and left her body i 
the house alone. He could not have got rid of the hones, the head, tl 
hands, and the feet, and buried the flesh in the few short hours betwee 
1,30 a.m. and his going to his work next morning. What murden 
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would run the risk of leaving the body behind like that? On the same 
day he called upon Mrs, Martinetti and told her that his wife was all 
right; and so he believed her to be, because he had left her at home all 
r^ht. At the very time that he was going about his business and calling 
on his friends as usual, showing no sign of terror, if he was the murderer, 
he was cutting up the body in his house, and carrying away the remains 
pieoeaneaL It was said that he had the night-time to do these things in. 
Was it conceivable that he could have done that without somebody noticing 
something? Could he have spent the long hours through the night at 
home aftOT his work doing things like that, without any trace being visible 
on his face ,when he went to his work at the usual hours day by day? It 
was suggested that he took Le Neve to live over the remains of the wife 
he had murdered. Did they believe that if he had murdered his wife, 
and recently buried her remains in his cellar, he would have left his house 
for those days when he took Le Neve to Dieppe? There was no proof 
whatever that he had ever had a surgical knife; there was no trace of blood 
found anywhere in the house; as regards the suggestion that he buried 
the remainfi, no pickaxe to get out the bricks had been traced; and there 
was no proof of lie purchase of any lime by him. 

Belle Elmore disappeared after 1.30 in the early morning of let February 
—disappeared as far as the world knew, except, of course, her husband, 
who said that he saw her in the house after breakfast when he left her on 
1st February. Since then Belle Elmore had gone out of his life, as she 
had threatened many times that she would. It was a strange thing, hut 
strange things happened at all times, and would happen again to the end 
of time. 

The jury had to consider and say to themselves, had the Crown dis¬ 
charged the burden cast upon it in every criminal case, and aU the more 
serious a burden in a case of life and death ? They had to consider, in 
connection with the disappearance of BeUe Elmore, who she was, what she 
had been, her characteristics, what was her life at home with Crippen. 
Belle Elmore was the daughter of a Pole. Eighteen years ago, in 1892, 
she married Dr. Crippen in America, She was nineteen then; he was 
tl^y, roughly speakmg. The jury would believe him that he did not 
wi^ to cast a stone at Belle Elmore. But it was a thing they could not 
and ought not to forget that she had been living under the protection of 
some one in New York at the time she married him, and he knew it. 
After their marriage they came to London and lived in London. Then, 
as they knew, there came a time when Belle Elmore remained bAind, and 
Dr. Crippen went to America to become manager of Munyons. When 
Dr. Crippen returned to England and joined his wife again he found her 
manner wholly changed. Her temper was quite ungovernable, her love 
^ gone. He found what they now knew to be a fact, that Bruce 
Miller, then a music hall artist, had been repeatedly visiting his wife. He 
saw and read letters from Bruce Miller to his wife written to her while 
Crippen was in America, and of which at that time he knew nothing. 
Those letters enabled counsel to put the question to Bruce Miller Did 
you not write affectionate letters with the words 'Love and td^es to 
Brown Eyee^ ’^? Bruce Miller admitted that he wrote such letters. He 
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further admitted that he had often kissed Mrk Crippen. “ Under the 
oiroumstancea,” Bruce Miller Ktiid, “ I thought there -was no impropriety 
in -writing those letters and kissing her.” Under the circumstances! 

The husband was away and know nothing of it. What inference did they 
draw from those admisHions of Bruce Millurf Love letters, kisses, husband 
absent, and after the husband came buck to England frequent visits by 
Brace Miller to Ihdle Elmore. He never went there to her whilst Crippen 
was present. Since then the relations of husband and wife between 
Dr, Cripiwn and his wife did not continno. They did not sleep together. 
Then there carno, perhaps not nnnatumlly, an intimacy on the part of 
Crippen with someltody else, and la*. Neve liecamc his mistress. Thejjr 
hod to take all tlt<‘so things inh? consideration. Before their friends, it 
was true*, Criiqien and his wife uppeitrcd to be cordial in tiiicir relations, 
iliero was, Imwever, one little matter bearing on those relations. Dr. 
Burroughs told them he had notlci’d that Bello kllinore was hasty in 
tempitf towards Ikt hnshand. Khe had thi'eatenod over and over again 
after the intinmey uilh Bnico Miller had lasm found out by Dr, Crip^n, 
and after the quarrt'ls she had hud with him, that slie would leave him 
and go out of his life. Time after time the thing blew over. It waa 
simply a orj* of ” wolf,” and nothing catmt of it. At last, however, the 
throats which she hntl so often inntie were curried out, and at last she did 
go o<it of his life. 

'llio iMsition, therefore, was this. 'fhero wua an illicit intimacy 
between Mrs. Cripiieu and Bruce Miller, and an illicit intimacy between 
Cripia*u and l^e No\’e—the latter iniglit lx!i another reason for Mrs. Crippen's 
departure. Where wim situ now? Why did slie gof Slio wont because 
alio had long dislikeil ('np{s<n, and her disliko had turned to hate. Who 
knew whore Bello Elmore was? Who know whether it was Belle Blmon/e 
flesh tinit was Imrioil in Iho nellarf Who knew for a certainty whether 
Bello Klmoro was alive to day or uott Who knew for certain whether 
she wua abroad, whether sho wn« ill or well, alive or dead? In a case 
of life and death, and in a charge of itiunlor, they had to know, to know 
beyond alt rensonatde doubt, before they could And a verdict that would 
send a foltow'inan to death. It waa not enough that they should suspect. 

law anid tiiai beyond all reasonnlilo doubt they had to know. 

Hr. Tobin, continuing the narrative of ovente, said, after the Mar* 
tinetMa had left tlie house at l.HO a.m. on .'list January the f^It-findii^ 
wEe, Mra. Crippen, for tlie paltiy cause that Mr. Martinetti had been 
under the doetor’e orders, and tho window had been left open, wocktd 
herself up, with an ungoveniahle h'tnpor, ns women did, and men, he 
BUj^sed, did likewise. It was the old story again, ” I will stand tbie 
no longer; this is the flnislt. I will leave yoii to-morrow. Ten will 
nevHT see me again.” But she added on thie oocaston, with msaaisg in 
her voioe, ” Thm time 1 mean to go. Cover up the scandal in the Deni 
way you ean.” It was a small cause, hut a amail spark eaussd, they 
knew, a forest fire. The result miglit well be tremendous, and eo be 
m^^eeted it was in this oase. The cause waa obvious—*the quarrd after ’ 
the Martinettis had left in the eariy morning. There had been many 
snob quarrels. CriiHpeB got up in ths morning, thinking no mom et ik. 
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He -went off, leaving his wife at home, expecting to find her at home on 
his return- He went to work in the usual way. There was the natoal 
caE on the Martinettis during lunch time; he did not attach snjSScient 
importance to the incident of the quarrel to refer to it. He did not 
see any reason for washing dirty linen, and to Mrs. Martinetti’s inquiry he 
said his wife was well. 

Then he went home in the evening, only to find that she was gone, 
and he recalled the words which she had added for the first time to her 
old and oft-repeated quarrels, This time I mean it. Cover up the 
scandal in the best way you can.’* Thereupon he foolishly embarked upon 
(as Mr. Muir aptly described it) a campaign of lies to cover up the scandal 
—-to cany out his wife’s wishes. “ Avert the scandal among our friends 
in the best way you can.” And so on the evening of 1st February Crippen 
invented the He, to explain her absence, that she had been called away to 
America on businesa and to see her friends. So he wrote two letters, 
one to the committee and the other to the secretary of the Music Hall 
Ladies’ Guild. If the Lord Chief Justice thought proper they should see 
those letters. Both were written in an und^guised hand. The one 
signed '‘Belle Elmore, p.p. H.H.C.,” showed, of course, that the hand 
which wrote it was “H.H.C.,” not Belle Elmore. There was no dis¬ 
guise whatever about the writing in the letters tendering excuses. Of 
course, the Hes had to go on. He need not deal with that part of the 
case. A cable came on Tuesday night, 1st February, saying she had 
gone to CaHfornia to see a relation who was iU. To cover up the scandal 
and in order to account for her absence, when she did not return as the 
days passed, the lies that he had told had necessarily to be developed to 
account for her non-retum. Therefore there came the He that she was 
ill with pneumonia, then that she had become worse. And when he 
realised that she would not return—that she had carried out the threat 
she had made—in order effectively to stop any talk among neighbours 
and friends and intimates, the He was invented that she was dead. Then, 
of course, in pursuance of the policy he had adopted, he had to say to 
friends who asked for the address where she died, “ I can’t and won’t 
give you the address. Her ashes are to be cremated and sent over here.” 
The whole story was invented to cover up the scandal. 

It was said he pawned her jewellery and gave away her clothes, and 
therefore must have known she was dead. It would he idle to 
pretend that when she went Crippen was overwhelmed with grief. Not 
at all- They had not been on good termsi at home. Under those oir- 
cumstances he was not in the least keen or anxious to find out where she 
had gone. He was not grieved—^he was not concerned to advertise in the 
papers to inquire from any of her relatives in America or elsewhere where 
she had gone. He had his mistress. Miss Le Neve —who tad been his 
misiress for some few years—and in those circumstanoeis Dr. Crippen saw 
no impropriety whatever in giving to his noistresa his wife’s jewels and 
furs, and in pawning others. He had earned the money; he had paid 
for the things. No inference adverse to the prisoner was to he drawn 
from that. It was all done openly. The jewellery was worn by Miss 
Le Neve at the hall which people who knew his wife were sure to attend. 
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Stjch things as ho pawnod ho pawned openly at a pawnbroker’s where he 
had been before, and where his name and address were known He 
did not go to a pawnbroker who did not know him, where he might have 
given a false address. He pawned them in his own true name. There 
was no marwj about it. He saw no harm in it at all. 

Ho passed on to 8th July and the arrival of Mr. Dew and Miss Le 
Keve at Albion House. Mr. Dow said ho was not at all satisfied about the 
matter, and there was instant readiness on the part of Dr. Crippen to 
answer any question, and ho inado a long statement giving lie details of 
the quarrel, much the samo as ho had described it just now, guessing 
that she had gone away with Bruce Miller, but not knowing with whom 
she ha<l gone, in fact. It was not suggested now, of course, that she 
had gono with Bruco Miller. He was g<tiug to suggest that before he put 
the question to Bnice Miller. But it did suggest itself at the time 
that sIjo had gone off with Bnioe Miller, with whom she had been on very 
affeotioiiato terms. To say that he pawned all his wife’s things was untrue. 
It was an inaccurate thing to say, but he did it to cover up a scandal, 
'rhey w<mld remember the words in tire statement, “ I invite you to look 
round my houso in Ililldrop Crescent, and to do whatever you, like in it.” 
Here was a snppost'*! murderer readily and willingly going with the chief 
inspector to tiro lutuse where, if ho were the murderer, he knew that 
part of his wife’s nunnins wwo burierl, lie went into all the rooms with 
Dew, and tlmy went into tho cellar together. If he were a murderer, if he 
had buriwl those remains in the cellar, he knew the spot in the middle 
of tlie oellar, then,* under his very eye as he stood there 1 Tet he never 
turned a hair, never showtHl the slightest sign of agitation, or fear, or 
terror. Was it {Ksmible that he was the murderer and was standing 
within tjirce fwftitd tho lode wlioro his own hand must have put the remains 
if he was tho murderer? Wivs it not boyond all powers of belief? Let 
the jury remember tlmt on 8th July, at Albion House, a representative 
of the law had said to him at Ililldrop Orescent the same evening, ” Crippen, 
1 must find your wife.” Wit^ those words rin^g in his ears picture 
what Criiipeu’s thoughts must havo been. Crippen must have realised 
f hut the lies he Itnd told to cover up the soandal, the lies he had in his folly 
told, must have nused a mountain of prejudice, and formed clouds of 
suspicion which it would l>e for him to dispel. During the night be 
wetidered how he o«juld remove that mountain of prejudice and dispel those 
diouds. 

iio he resolved to do what hundreds of men had done before. Feel¬ 
ing there was that high mountain of prejudice which he had erected by 
hie lies agmnst himself, he did what innocent men, threatened with a 
charge, have done before. He roselved in his folly to fly. Experience 
taught that tho very threat of any criminal charge often made good, strong 
!tien take their own lives. lie did not do that, or attempt it, but in 
lus folly he nsolved to fiy. Wlmt more natural than that he should take 
with him his mistress? The rest followed as a matter of course—the 
(Uigttise, the shaving of his moustadhe, tho dressing of Le Neve in boy’s 
dothes. He went away from the inquiries of the officer as innocent men 
had fled Wore. For the reason that he had decided to fly, the adver- 
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bisement drafted by him in the presence of Inspector Dew was not * 
in the papers at all, because he ran away the next day, Dth July. 

He came now to what happened in the Montrose ” on th.e <iarv « -u 
irrests, Slsfc July. Was the statement, I am sorry; tHe ^ 
aas been too much for me/' which he then made, to weigh^witii 
for a single instant when they considered their verdict? That h^ 
tured to submit, ought not to be a factor which they would wei^h 
What under the circumstances did the expression mean? 

“Anxious, indeed, have I been, because ever since 8th July Chief * 

Dew has had his suspicions, and I realise what suspicions have been aro 
iDy th-^ lies I have told, and that I cannot point out where Belle Elmo^ 

Here counsel read the two cards which were found upon CriTonen Ti¬ 
the time of his arrest, which were in Crippen's handwriting'. 
to one of the cards upon Crippen, “I have made up my mind to ium^ 
overboard to-night/' counsel said the Crown suggested that the -wordin^ 
on the card indicated the remorse of a guil-ty man and his -determination 
jump overboard and commit suicide. Hitherto they had been asked to 
say these cards implied guilt. The long one, on tbe face of it was 
apparently intended for Miss Le Neve, because it ended, I have spoilt 
your life, and with last words of love.—^H." So that up till nowthe 

idea not unnaturally woTild be in the minds of the jury about these cards 
“ The guilty man resolves to take away his life." But these cards were 
no«t written for the eye of Miss Le Neve at all. They were not written 
to convey to Miss Le Neve his intention to commit suicide. There would 
be noi necessity to writ© those cards to Miss Le Neve, becailse they were 
together, occupying the same cabin. There must be some other reason. 

It was clear from Chief Inspector Dew's evidence that these two cards 
were written before Dew's arrival on board, and the explanation why they 
were written was this. They were both written in pursuance of a plot to 
enable Crippen to get hidden and smuggled ashore to escape up cotmtry, 
and there be afterwards joined by Le Neve when ever 3 rfching had blowxx 
over. Two days before the arrest Crippen had learned from the quarter¬ 
master that he (Dr. Crippen) was to be arrested on landing at Quebec. 
There was then no question of Miss Le Neve's arrest at all. He expected 
that he (Crippen) was alone to be arrested on landing at QT^ebec, and the 
quartermaster wp pemuaded, or pretended to be persuaded, to believe that 
Qnppen was entirely innocent. The quartermaster at any rate pretendied 
bo be satisfied. That quartermaster would be the man who would foe in 
charge of the unloading of the cargo at Quebec, where passengers would 
disembark and cargo be landed; and it was arranged that just before the 
vessel reached Quebec Crippen was to be concealed amongst the cargo in 
fche ship, and that the lo-nger card was to be found in his cabin indicating 
bo those who found it that Cnppen had jumped overboard from this veecw^y 
bhe^ object being that there should be no strenuous search on board the ship 
whil©^ Cnppen was hidden in the cargo; because one could well helieve in 
the circumstances that the police might readily think and suspect what 
vas wrong. Whether the quartermaster was a guilty participator, or only 
>retended to be, did not matter. The quartermaster, while euperviaing 
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tho landing Of the mrgo at Quebec could readily smuggle Crippen through, 
and by hat time it ^m8 lioiwd by Cnppen that if the police had found^e 
canl nuhcntiiig that he hud jumped overboard they would have gone o« 
and have ceased to maintain a watch upon the river. He then honed to 
go up country, where Mias L© Neve, after all trouble had blown over was 
to reach him. And was not that borno out by the shorter card “Shall 
wo wait until to-night about ten or eleven o’clock”! That shorter card 
was meant to lio given to the quartennaster some few hours before the 
police came tin lioard, and “ ten or eleven o’clock ” meant that he intended 
to bo smuggled ashore about that time. Wliy, then, was it not handed to 
the quarUinnuster! IIo (oomisel) hud tilicited from Chief Inspector Dew that 
the boat was not intended to land cargo or jiassengers at Father Point 
She iMiHSed Father Point about sixteen hours before she should arrive at 
Quolioc. At some lime or other during those sixteen hours it was intended 
that that card hIkmiUI bo handed to tlw* quartermaster, and it was not given 
to him Iwcuuse the arrest look place long before Crippen imagined there 
was any daiigi'r. Hio jury bud to ask whether that explanation was true. 
If it was not, wliere was ihe nw'd of writing those two cards for Mieg Le 
Nevo to wml, when at any moment, wlu'nevor ho chose, he was able to 
sjHtak toiler in the cabin iilono without anylwdy overhearing! 

He liiul dealt now with the genenil aspect of the case, and had only 
got to say a few words more upon tins facts Ix-aring on the medical aspeot.- 
Tho jury had to lai satisfied ns to tlio sex of the remains. Could the jury 
on the evidetice—he carwl not what they ausiicctcd, because suspicion was 
not enough- -bo satisfied, first of all, beyond all reasonable doubt whether 
those romains were the rwiuiiim of a man or a woman!' If they had any 
doubt alsmt tfiat, Cripjain by law was <‘Utitlcd to a verdict of not guilty. 
Taking those remains by theiuHelves, the witnesses for the Crown had 
admittiHl that it was impossiUIo to say on unuiotnical grounds whether they 
were the remains of a man or a woman. 'Hiosc grounds did not exist. 
Taking it by itself, tlio piece of sJuii might be that of a man. Who could 
toll! And it was a matter of life ami death. If that mark on that piece 
of skin were the mark of an operation—and that ho disputed—why should 
it not Im the result of an oisiration on a man! Taking those remains by 
themselves, was he wrong in pressing strongly the claim that there ought to 
bo iho gravest doubt as to whether those wore the remains of a man or 
wotnant If (hero wae that doubt, the Crown had not discharged the burden 
cast upon It. Ilie clothing found with the remains formed no evidence 
whatever aa to the sex of those remains, and as to whether they were those 
of a male or a female. Ihe clothing, then, left the matter absolutely open. 

Passing to the question of Crippen’s anatomical knowledge, counsel 
reminded the juty that Cripjien, aa a doctor, todt his degree in the States, 
and admitted to Dew on 8lh July that in his early student days he attended 
operations at London hospitals. liut during those years he lived in London 
what was bit pmotioet if Crippen had gone in for anatomical work or 
had practised surgery, the Crown, witli their resources, would have found it 
out and givon evidenoe of the iket. They found that, far from that, he was 
oonneeted with Munyons for many years. This was not the kind of position 
that afforded a nan the opportunity of praotying anatomical work. ' The 
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prisoner would tell them that he never performed an operation in his life, 
never dissected a body. It was clear from the evidence of Mr. Pepper and 
Mr. Spilfibury ^at the hand which dissected the body, whoever it was, the 
remains of which, were found in the hole in the cellar, must have been 
accustomed to evisceration. The man whose hands did this gruesome work 
must have been poseessed of considerable anatomical knowledge. The jury 
were entitled to apply their knowledge of the world as to what kind of man 
it must have been who cut up those remains. ,'W'as it possible that the work 
could have been done with so much skill by a man who had never done 
that work as part of his practice during the whole of his professional work ? 

On the question of identification, the jury had to be satisfied that those 
remains were put into that hole in the cellar after 31st January; otherwise 
there was no case against the prisoner at the bar. In this most difficult, 
anxious case, tiying it with all the ability and fairness which the jury 
were showing, could they say honestly, bearing in mind the result of an 
adverse verdict, were they able to say in their souls anything beyond this: 
we suspect, we guess? If they could not say with certainty that those 
remains were put into the hole after 31st of January, there was no case 
gainst the prisoner. He reminded them of what Mr. Pepper said, that 
it was not ‘‘ within the reach of science to determine from its putrefaction 
the date of death.” How, then, in this noatter of doubt could they do more 
than suspect? Better a hundred guilty men should go free than one 
innocent man should suffer. If the remains had been there for years there 
was nothing to induce suspicion in the tenant of the house. 

He submitted there was the gravest doubt as to what part of the body 
the marked piece of skin and flesh came from, and whether any part of the 
depression upon it could be a scar. If there was no scar, it would not be 
from BeUe Elmore's body. He did not forget the reasons that the witnesses 
for the Crown gave for saying that the flesh came from the lower part of the 
abdomen; but, on the other hand, there were characteristics admittedly 
absent whose presence would have made the matter absolutely clear. There 
were not the tendinous intersections crossing from the navel and those 
which generally existed below the navel; and there was not the white 
vertical line from the chest downwards where the tendons united. 

But if they were satisfied that the piece came from the lower part of 
the abdomen, they had still to decide whether any part of the depression 
was the soar of an operation. Mr. Pepper agreed that one side of the 
depression was due to a folding of the piece of skin. The other side was 
a scar. His case was that both sides were the result of folding and pressure. 
That there was considerable pressure must be clear, as there was imprinted 
on the skin the pattern of some material placed in the hole with the remains. 
If the depression was admittedly caused by such (preesure on one side, why 
upon the other? Was this not far too doubtful a matter for them to 
hat th^ were clear beyond doubt that this depression was a scar? He 
0 desire to dwell on the number of opportunities the doctors for the 
had of seeing these remains, but it was perhaps unfortunate—and 
eyed no imputation in what he was saying—that long before they 
■ t so-called scar on 8th August they had heard that Belle Elmore 
n operation. Might not an opinion as to whether there was a 
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prison-er woidd tell them that he never performed an operation in his life, 
never dissected a body. It waa clear from the evidence of Mr. Pepper and 
Mr. Spilsbury that the hand ^hich dissected the body, whoever it was, the 
remains of which were found in the hole in the cellar, must have been 
accustomed to evisceration. The man whose hands did this gruesome work 
must have been poseessed of considerable anatomical knowledge. The jury 
were entitled to apply their knowledge of the world as to what kind of man 
it must have been who cut up those remains. .W*as it possible that the work 
could have been done with so much skill by a man who had never done 
that work as part of his practice during the whole of his professional work? 

On the question of identification, the jury had to be satisfied that those 
remains were put into that hole in the cellar after 31st January; otherwise 
there was no case against the prisoner at the bar. In this most dif&cult, 
anxious case, trying it with all the ability and fairness which the jury 
were showmg, could they say honestly, bearing in mind the result of an 
adverse verdict, were they able to say in their souls anything beyond this: 
we suspect, we guess? If they could not say with certainty that those 
remains were put into the hole after 31st of January, there was no case 
against the prisoner. He reminded them of what Mr. Pepper said, that 
it was not “ within the reach of science to determine from its putrefaction 
the date of death.’’ How, then, in this matter of doubt could they do more 
than suspect? Better a hundred guilty men should go free than one 
innocent man should sufier. If the remains had been there for years there 
was nothing to induce suspicion in the tenant of the house. 

He submitted there was the gravest doubt as to what part of the body 
the marked piece of skin and flesh came from, and whether any part of the 
depression upon it could be a scar. If there was no scar, it would not be 
from Belle Elmore’s body. He did not foi^t the reasons that the witnesses 
for the Crown gave for saying that the flesh came from the lower jpart of the 
abdomen; but, on the other hand, there were oharaoteristics admittedly 
absent whose presence would have made the matter absolutely clear. There 
were not the tendinous intersections crossing from the navel and those 
which generally existed below the navel; and there was not the white 
vertical line from the chest downwards where the tendons united. 

But if they were satisfied that the piece came from the lower part of 
the abdomen, they had still to decide whether any part of the depression 
was the scar of an operation. Mr. Pepper agreed that one side of the 
depression was due to a folding of the piece of skin. The other side was 
a scar. His case was that both sides were the result of folding and pressure. 
That there was considerable pressure must be clear, as there was imprinted 
on the skin the pattern of some material placed in the hole with the remains. 
If the depression was adinittedly caused by such ipressure on one side, why 
not upon the other? Was this not far too doubtful a matter for them to 
' say that they were dear beyond doubt that this depression was a scar? He 
had no desire to dwell on the number of opportunities the doctors for the 
Crown had of seeing these remains, but it was perhaps unfortunate—^and 
he conveyed no imputation in what he was saying—^that long before they 
found that so-called scar on 8th August they had heard that Belle Elmore 
had had an operation. Might not an opinion as to whether there was a 
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scar or not quite unwittingly be influenced by th.e information that Belle 
Elmore had in fact undergone an operation? In Mr. Pepper^s opinion, the 
navel was originally upon that piece of skin, and was removed by operation. 
Well, so far from their© having been a removal of the navel of Mrs. Crippen', 
Mrs. Martinetti said that once, when she was visiting them in the bungalow^ 
she saw the mark on the lower part of the abdomen going up as far as the 
navel. He put it clearly to Mrs. Martinetti, " Are you sure that you saw 
the navel itself?—^Tes, quite sure.’^ The jury must not let that fact 
escape them. If Mrs. Martinetti saw the navel, the operation Mrs. Grippen 
underwent was not one which involved the removal of the navel, and this 
piece of skin was not Bell© Elmore’s. 

He came now to the last point, the poison. On 17th January Dr. 
Cnppen ordered, and on 19th January he obtained, five grains of hyoecin 
hydrobromide. He need not have signed the poisons book at all, but openly 
he left the record of his purchase and his name <at a shop where he was 
known. He bought it to reduce it to a liquid, and to us© it in the tiny 
tabloids he prepared for patients. Doctors did not seem to use hyoscin in 
England, but he supposed that American ways were different from ours. 
Dr. Crippen did use it. He had little bottles, each containing about three 
hundred of these tabloids, all ready for being impregnated with different 
kinds of drugs. Three hundred tabloids sounded a good deal, but as the 
dose was sixteen tabloids a day, the bottle would just last twenty days. 
That was the way he used the drug after he had bought it, and that was 
the way he continued to use it after Belle Elmore disappeared. Was the 
alkaloid found in the remains hyoscin? Dr. Willoox said there was not 
enough of it to use what he said would be the most certain test of all to 
ascertain which mydriatic vegetable alkaloid it was. As he did not apply 
this test, he asked the jury to eay that the anatter remained in far too much 
doubt whether, even if this was a vegetable alkaloid at all, it was hyoscin 
rather than hyosoyamin or atropine. He would go further and ai the 
jury to say that there was not enough to enable a man to determine whether 
the alkaloid found in the body was vegetable, introduced during life, or 
animal, produced after death by the natural process of putrefaction. 

He had attempted no eloquent appeal on behalf of the prisoner. It 
was better to confine oneself simply and solely to the facts, and on those 
facts he asked them to say they were not satisfied that the Crown had 
beyond all reasonable doubt demonstrated that these remains were the 
remains of a woman at all, and still less had identified these remains as 
part of the body of Belle Elmore. 


Evidence for the Defence. 

HawiiBiT Harvbt Crippbn (prisoner, on oath), examined by Mr. 
Huntlt Jbnkins — I am forty-eight years old. I am an Ameii^ by 
birth. I am a doctor of medicine of the Cleveland Homoeopathic Hospital 
in the United States of America. I went throx^h a theoretical course of 
surgery. I have never gone through a practical course of aurgery^ana 
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I have never performed a post-mortem examination in my life. I have 
made the eye my special subject, and also the ear, nose, and throat. I 
have been twice married. My second wife gave me Cora Turner as 
her name when I first met her in Brooklyn. I afterwards found that her 
real name was M^kamotzki. When I first met her she was living under 
the protection of a man by the name of C. C. Linooln. She had never had 
any children to my knowledge. I believe she had had some miscarriage, 
or something of that kind, because she was being attended to by the man 
I was assistant to for some trouble. She never had any children by me. 

1 cannot give the exact date when I married her, but it was about 1892, 
about seventeen years ago. After our marriage we lived first of all in 
St. Louis. I came to this country for the first time after I married her 
in April, about twelve years ago, and i^e followed me in August. Our 
first apartments were in South Crescent, which is now pulled down and 
turned into a big boarding-house for the people that Hollingsworths’ 
employ, I believe, just off Tottenham Court Bead. I think we lived there 
for about close on a year. We went to live in Hilldrop Crescent about 
1905, about five years ago. We had moved from South Crescent to 
Guildford Street, and from there to Store Street, and from there to 
Hilldrop Crescent. While we were living in Guildford Street I paid a 
visit to America. I think I was away from November, 1899, to April, 
1900. I left my wife in a boarding-house in Guildford Street. 

Up to the time you paid that visit to America, had you lived on 
friendly terms with your wife?—^Yes, except that she was always rather 
hasty in her temper. 

Tmean, you lived in strict relationship as husband and wife?—^Tes. 
The time I r^erred to in my statement that I made to Inspector Dew— 
the time that I referred to her coming over from America and saying 
that she had met some fine men on board—was the first time she came 
over; that was previous to this. Until I returned from my visit to 
America w© had always lived on friendly terms. Coming back from 
America I joined my wife at Guildford Street, I did not notice any 
change in her manner at first. Soon after that we ‘moved to Store Street, 
and then I began to notice a change. She was always finding fault with 
me, and every night she took some opportunity of quarrelling with me, 
so that we went to bed in rather a temper with each other. A little later 
on, after 1 found that this continued and she apparently did not wish to 
be familiar with mei, I asked her what the matter was. She told me 
then that she had met Bruce Miller, and that he had been taking her 
out while I was away, and that she had got very fond of him, and that 
she did not care for me any more. 

By the Lorh Chibf Justioh —This is 1900, is it?—^No, 1 thiiik that 
would be 1904. 

corvtim/u^d —^It was before we moved to Hilldrop Crescent; 
it was between 1903 and 1904, I should say it would be, say, six months 
after my return from America, but I do not like to be certain about these 
dates, because it is such a long time ago. I think we lived in Store 
Street about a couple of years, and then, in 1905, we went to Hilldrop 
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Crescent. It would be between 1902 and 1903 tbat we moved from 
Guildford Street to Store Street. 

I just want to get this clear before the jury. How long after your 
return from America did you notice this change in your wife’s manner J— 
About six or seven months. I noticed the change be^nning right away, 
but it was about six or seven months afterwards that I found out what 
the trouble was. She told me that Bruce Miller was a music-hall artist, 
that he had some sort of automatic orchestra. She told me that he was 
still in town, and he came to visit her at times. 1 never met Mr. Bruce 
Millet. I told my wife I thought it was very strange, although I had 
seen this coming for a long time, for a previous trouble we had had before 
I moved away from South Crescent. I still lived with her—not as my 
wife, but I still lived with her. We occupied the same bed until we 
moved to EKlldrop Crescent. TOiat was one of the reasons why we moved 
there, because when we lived in Store Street we could only have the 
one sleeping room. At Hilldrop Crescent we had separate rooms. 

Before your friends, and before strangers as well, what was your 
demeanour towards your wife and hers towards you?—It was always 
agreed that we should treat each other as if there had never been any 
t^ble. Of course, I hoped that she would give up this idea of hers at 
some time. I firs* became connected with Munyona about aiteen years 
ago. I was first in a position in their employ, and afterwards I became 
the general manager. When I was general manager I acted aa ad-nso^ 
physician, and had' charge of the chemical laboratory besides. I thould 
toy that I was in tiiat capacity for about five or six years. I osme over 
to this country for Munyonsi, then I went back to America and stayed 
there until the time I have mentioned, and my services then ceased. 

By the Lord Chiiif Justioh— The last time I was in America was 
about 1901 or 1902. That is the time I am speaking of when I say that 
I was there from November to April or May. ■, 

Bxammaliion cKyntwmed—l have been in the habit of purchasmg drugs. 

I always made up their prescription for them when I was m America. 1 
have been in the habit of purchasing drugs in this country—n^ for them, 
but for myself, and also for the other firms that I have been with. Among 
drugs that I have purchased I have purchased considerable amounts of 
difierent poisons—aconite, belladonna, thus tox., gels^ium, and ^_o 
th^ on Sie Ust that I gob from Lewis A Bunu™. 
drvma I have already mentioned I purchased from .^1^. 
ar^e only two chemists from whom I have been m ^e ^bit purchas¬ 
ing drugs.^ I have for years been familiar mth the drug ^7°®^ J 
1^ hetmd of it when I came Over to England in 1885; I l^ed the ^ 
of it in the Royal Bethlem Hospital for the Insane. It is used 
great deal in America, especially in insane asylums; ® 

^halmio riinica. I have used it as a nerve 

preparation, that is, reduced to eocbremely minute doses. I remember 
purohsusiiig flODQie hyoaciix on 19th Janua^* 

Had 70U. wor lused hyoapin befor©?——Y gs. j ^ 

I meS^ this country?- No, not in this ooun^. I 
treating nervous diseases, nerve oa^. It waa sold to me in the fom of 
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crystals. I then dissolved it in alcohol, and then I disisolved 6 grains in 
an ounce of water, that is, in 480 drops, giving to one drop 6/480ths of ^ 
grain. I used four drops of this, which would equal 20/480ths or 0‘041 
of a grain, in conjunction with another mixture consisting of gelsemium, 
assafcetida, and some other homoeopathio preparation. This, with a 
drachm of the other mixture, I used for medicating 300 small discs to 
make one bottle of a preparation sent to each patient; that would be about 
150 doses; two tablets a dose would equal l/3600ths of a grain as a dos©. 
The bottles would be labelled with the dose, and packed in a little heavy 
pasteboard case. The dose would be in the form of small sugared discs. 
A dose would consist of two disics, and the actual dose would be approixi*- 
mately l/3600ths of a grain, extremely minute. That is what I did with 
this hyo-scin that I purdhased. I think I dispensed about two-thirds of the 
hyoscin that I purchased on 19th Januaxy. 1 might mention that, besides 
using it for nerve casesi, 1 also found it useful for spasmodio coughs and 
spasmodic asthma. 

At the time you purchased it can you recollect any particular person 
that you required it for?—besides my business of Munyon®, I had 
also another business in which I handled about two hundred letters—^it is 
extremely difficult to remember name®. I think I can remember one. 
Sweeney—no, M'Sweeney. I remember the dinner party of 31st January. 
My wife bad very frequently threatened to leave me before that time. 

At the time she threatened to leave you, would she be in a calm 
temper or in a rage?—^In a rage. 

Generally speaking, weire the tempersi that she got in for trivial 
matters! or something serious?—^Very trivial matters; she wa® always finding 
fault about trivial thin^. On 31st January Mr. and Mrs. Martinetbi came 
to dinner with us, arriving somewhere between six and seven o’clock. I had 
taken them an invitation on behalf of my wife. 

"While they were with you did anything take place which upset your 
wife?—^Tes, Mr. Martinetti wanted to go upstairsi, and, a® I thought h© 
knew the house perfectly well, having been there many times duribog 
eighteen months, I thought it was quite all right that he should go up 
himself. When he came down he seemed to have caught a chill, and after 
they went away I was blamed for not going up with him. They left some¬ 
where between one and two o’clock, I thiixk; I know I had a lot of trouble to 
“find a carriage for them. Immediately aft^ they had left my wife got into 
a- very great rage with me, and blamed me for not having gone upstairs 
with Mr. Martinetti. She said a great many thing®—do not recollect 
them all—she abused me, and siaid some pretty strong words to me; eihe 
said she had had about enough of this—that if I could not be a gentleman, 
she would not stand it any longer, and she was going to leave me. Sho 
^so said something that she had not said before—that after she had gone 
it would be necessary to cover up any scandal that ^ere might be by her 
leaving me, and I might do it the very best way I could. 

As a matter of fact, did you find that she had gone?—^When I came 
borne the next day—came home about half-past seven, my usual time for 
coming ho^me- 

By the Lord Ghieb' Justice—T his is very important. I understand 
90 
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you h&vo told us all th»t took 
near as 1 recollect. 
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place on tiie night of the Sl&t?—That is as 


Exannnatmi you know nothing more until you came 

Imino on the evening of the 1st and found she had |one. is tha/rfeh^ 
^t 18 nrfit. I did not even see her the next morning. We retir^ very 
late, and It ytm the usual thing that I was the first one up and out of 
house l^opo Bhe was ever up at all. On Ist February I went to kuin^ 
«s and I returned to the house about half-past seven. I went to e» 
^f-n during that day, as I was anxious about lie 

^ill that Mr. Martinetti had caught, lie conversation that Mrs. Martinetti 
has i^tod took plaoo between her and me. I asked hew Paul was and 
she asked how Belle was. On returning home about half-past seven that 
Jl that the house was vacant. I have heaid the evidence of 
Mm. Martinetti, Miss May, Mrs. Smythson, Miss Cumow, my landlord 
and Dr. Burroughs, to the cfEoet that I said that my wife had left me 
that slie afierwank bpcaino ill, and that subsequently her death took nlaoe’ 
1 admit nil tliat. ^ 

Were those statements true or false?—The statements that I made 
were false. 


Why did you make those statements?—She told me I must do the best 
I could to cover up the scandal, and I made those statements for that 
miRon; I wanted to hiilo anything regarding hw departure from me the 
lM*«t I eould, both for my soke and for hers. I recollect Inspector Dew 
coming to my ofiSee and my making a statement to him. 

Was the rtatemwit that you made to Inspector Dew a false or a true 
slatomMitf—It was quite true. Inspector Daw was very imperative in 
p«S8iii|Bg upon mo that I must produce my wife, or otherwise I would be 
m serious trouble. Uo also said that if I did not produce her very quickly 
the statements I had made would bo in the newspapers the first thing I 
kmw. I made up my mind next morning to go to Quebec, and, in fact, 
1 did go. On the beat I made the acquaintance <rf a quai-termaster there. 
On the second day before wo arrived at Quebec, as I was sitting by the 
whoebhouao, the quartewnaster cam© and said ho had a letter he wanted 
to give iner--AbQut three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Tlie Lotto Chiw JcnsranKin—-Is the quartermaster ooming or not? 

Mr. IIotTOT JBIoaNa^—No, my lord, we have not got him. 

The Lord Cmsr JtmnoD—Then I do not know that we can have this 
conversation. 

Mr. Humtdt JanJONE—If I may say so, I respectfully agree that we 
cannot liavo the conversation. Perhaps I might put it in this way. 

(To IFiiinatf)—Did you enter Into an anang^ment with the quarter¬ 
master ?~~TeB, I entered into an arrangement with the quartermaster to 
hide me, ns he told m e. 

We cannot have the oonversation-— 

Hie Lord ClBisf JesnoE—-You had better have the whole of it if you 
have part of it. 

(jTo Wt’tnes*)—He tdld you what t—He tdd me that the captain knew 
who I was and also who Miss Le Neve was, and that I was to be arrested 
by tiie police at Quebec. He also told me tliat I must leave a note behind 
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,me fiaying that I had jumped overboard, and that in the middle of the 
night he would make a splash in the water and tell the captain that 1 had 
gone. 

Exaw4>natim con^mued —^As a matter of fact, I wrote one card that 
same day, and that night he took me downstairs, but somebody came 
along and prevented us from going down—they saw us, so I kept that card, 
and he said he would put me down the next day. I then wrote the short 
card next morning, just a short time before Inspeotor Dew came on board. 
The long card was to be put on my pillow in the berth in the cabin. I had 
arranged with Miss Le Neve, as the quartermaster said that there was no 
charge against her—^that they did not want her at all—I had arranged with 
her that when I got ashore safely I gave her an address in the States where 
she was to write to me and let me know when everything was all right 
and she could join me. 

What does this mean, “ Shall we wait until to-night about ten or 
eleven o’clock, if not, what time” ?—^The night before I had arranged that, 
as he had failed to get me hidden away that same night, he would hido 
me the next night, just when we got to Quebec or a short tiihe before we 
got to Quebec. he had settled no time I wrote this little card to give 
to him to £nd out what time. 1 understood we should arrive at Quebec at 
twelve or one o’clock at night; that was what the steward on the boat told 
me. 

Was Inspector Dew’s coming on board at Father Point a surprise to 
you?—^It was at Father Point—well, I did not expect him at all. I thought 
there had been a cable to the Quebec police; I did not expect Inspeotor 
Dew; that was a surprise to me. 

_ Inspeotor Dew says that you said on arrest, I am not sorry; the 
anxiely has been too much.” Wh.at were you referring to then?—^I was 
referring to this, that I expected to he arrested from all these lies I had told; 
I thought probably it would cast such a suspicion upon me, and perhaps 
they would keep me in prison—^I do not know how long, perhaps for a year 
—^ntil they found the missing woman. I said to Inspector Dew, It is 
only fair to say that she knows nothing about it—^I never told her 
an^hing.” 

What were you referring to when you made use of that observation?— 
I had never told Miss Le Neve anything about my talking to my wife before 
she went away about this scandal; I had told her that my wife had gone 
away, and I told her afterwards that she was dead. These were the only 
two things that I told Miss Le Neve. Consequently she never knew anything' 
about all these letters and lies that I had disseminated. I did not give any 
en^danation to Inspector Dew re^rding the two cards, because, while 
Inspector Dew went down to see Miss Le Neve, the chief inspeotor, or the 
man who was with him, told me, “We deal very differently with people 
m Canada when we arrest them to what they do in England; we tell them 
that they must not say anything.” He added, “ Now don’t you say a word 
on anytoing--cut your tongue out—have nothing to say.” 

With regard to the money that was put into the Charing Cross Bank, 
my^fe had no money of her own; all the money that ever went into the 
twnk was what I put in. The jewellery which she was possessed of I 
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bought as an investmont ■when I was in America. Besides that jewellery 
I think she had a watch, and I think she had one or two rings that she had 
before we were married—^probably given to her by the other man. I bought 
in New York the jewellery that has been produced in the course of this case. 

I supplied the money for all my wife^s clothes and all her furs. I never 
know what she did have, because I gave her money with a free hand, and 
she bought as she liked; in fact, after she went away I was surprised to 
find what she did have, I was not short of money at all in January of this 
year; I had plenty of money co-niing in. I always paid my rent regularly, 
and I never ran any bills of any kind in the way of tradesmen’s bills. I 
do not think my wife knew of my relations with Miss Le Neve, because she 
always treate<i Miss Lo Neve with the greatest courtesy when she came 
into my officse. 'rhero was no obstacle ever put in my way if I wanted to 
go and see Miss Ijo Neve. My tiino was my own; I went as I liked, and I 
often Htaye<i away from business whole days at a time. I told Miss Le 
Neve that if ever my wife went away and got a divorce I should marry her 
eerttiinly. 

Was she perftKjtly Hatisfi^d. with the i>oeition she occupied ^—She seemed 
to be very happy. 

Now, I jtist want to i»ut this to you, did your wife as a fact have a 
Hcar?”Sho did. 

By the Chikf Jxjbtiob—I t waa in the lower part of -the abdomen, 
from th<‘ pubic Imne upwards towards the navel, in the middle line, ^ 

Hftntimaiitm imitfinmd —That scar was caused by an operation for 
ovariotomy. My wife had a navel. 

By the IxmB CniRF Justicm—I iKjlieve that operation was done about 
twelve yeors ago; it was shortly before we carao to England the first 
time. The near woe al>out 4 J inches long, I believe. It was a small scar, 
b^uHo only the ovaries were removed. It came veiy close to the navel. 

JUiftiminatim mitifined —^My wife bleached her hair, and 1 sometimes 
heljied her# She wan vory particular with it, and she applied the bleach¬ 
ing fluid probably every four or five days# She was very anxious that 
nobcaly should ever know that she had any dark hair at alL^ ^ She was a 
woman wlio was very particular about her hair. Only the tiniest portions 
of the hairs at the n>ots after they be^n to grow could be seen to be tork. 

Did you twor at any time udnunister any hyosoin to your wifel—- 
Never. 

romain. that were found at your house in HiUdrop Cfreeoent— 
have you any idea whose they were?—I heg your . 

The remains that wore found in tlie cellar at Hilldrop Cresemt- -I 
_I i,ft4 no idea. I knew nothing about thorn till I cam© back to ilrogland. 

The liORO Chiw Jwtioii—T hat concludes the evidenoe-in-chief, I under^ 
stand f 

Mr. Hbutw ImKms—Tea, my lord. 

The Chart adjourned. 
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Fourth Day—Friday, 21st October, 1910. 

Hawlbt Habvbt Ceuppen (recalled), cross-examined by Mr. Mxjir— 
On the early morning of the 1st February you were left alone in your 
house with your wife?—Yes. 

She was aHve?—She was. 

And well?—She was. 

Do you know of any person in the world who has seen her alive 
since?—do not. 

Do you know of any person in the world who has ever had a letter 
from her since?—do not. 

Do you know of any person in the world who can prove any fact 
snowing that she ever left that house alive?—^Absolutely not; I have told 
Mr. Dew exactly all the facts. 

At what hour did you last see her on the let February?—think it 
would be about between two and three some time that we retired; that 
would be the last I saw her. 

By the Loan Chibp JusnCB —^You mean on the 1st February? — ^Yes. 

After the party?—^After the party. 

Between 2 and 3 a.m. on the 1st February?—^Between then; I cannot 
say exactly what time it was. 

The Loan Cheef Justiob—^T hat is near enough. 

By Mr. Muia—^Did you breakfast at home?—did. ‘ 

*Who prepared your breakfast?—prepared my own breakfast; I nearly 
Iwaya did. 

Who usually prepared the breakfast?—did myself. 

Did your wife as a rule come down to breakfast?—^Very seldom. We 
vere usually very late in retiring, and I was off probably at half-past 
aght in the morning. 

We have heard that you were a kind and attentive husband?—was. 

Preparing the breakfast in the morning, did you usually take her a 
> of tea?—^Not often; onoe in a great while I took her a cup of coffee, 

very seldom. 

That she would take upon an empty stomach?—Yes. 

By the Loiti) Chief Justkot—C offee, you say; not cocoa?—^Yes, coffee, 

never had tea in the morning. 

By Mr. Muir—-W hen did you come home?—cannot say to the exact 
hour that night, but I generally came home at 7,30; that is my general 
home hour. 

What time did you come home on that night when you say you did 
not find your wife there?—The nearest I should say is, it would be my 
usual time, about 7.30. 

Do you not recollect on that momentous night what time it was you 
came home?—would not like to say. It was somewhere near 7.30, it 
might have been 7.26; it might have been 7.36: but it was close on - 
to 7.30. 

Would you kindly attend closely to niy question and see if you can 
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awwer it. On important night in your life, do you not recolleot 
what time it waa that you got home! 

The Lord Chikp Jtjstios— I think'he haa answered that. He sa-va 
“ Aa near as I can eay, 7.30. It might be 7.2B, or 7.36.» He haa answered 
you. Of course, you can press it further, but ho has answered the 
question. 

Ifr. Must—^If your lordship pleases. 

(To Witnmy—'Dii you tell Inspector Dew that you got home between 
five »«id sii;?—I do not remember telling him that hour. 

Listen, “ I came to business the neat morning, and when I went 
homo between 5 and 6 p.m. I found she had gone.” Is that rights—If I 
said that to him, that was probably right. I cannot trace it back 

Tliat was a Tuesday?— A. Tuei^y, yes. 

Tlie Ist February ?^—^Yes. 

‘Where did you think your wife had gone?—I supposed, as she had 
always b«!n talking about Bruce Miller to me, that she had gone thero. 
Tluit was the only thing I oould make. 

That is to America?—^To America. 

Have you made inquiries-?—^No. 

As to what steamers wore going to America on or about that date?— 
No, I have not. 

At no time?—At no time. 

■Not sine© your arrest?—Not at ah. 

What t—^Not at any lame. 

Not to find out whether there was some steamer sailing for Ametwii 
on which there was a woman answering the description of your wife?^ 
have not. 

Nobody haa made those inquiries?—No. 

Was thero any steamer leaving on that Tuesday?—^That I do n0£ 
know. 

Or on the Wedneeday^Ihsre usually axe steamers on Wednesday 
and Saturdays, and at one time there was a Friday steamer; whenever< 
I have gone over to America it has either been on Wednesday, Saturday, (Hr. 
Frid^, 

By the Lord Cmar Jusnoi—Tou were asked about this period; ytnt' 
say yon know of steamers on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Do you ki^> 
of any others?—I believe there is a steamer on Friday. 1 am not spesl^lj^ 
from my late inquiries; 1 am only speaking from what I know from 
previous inquiries and voyages. ' ^ 

By Mr, Mum—^Tou have made no inquiries at all?—^I have made 
inquiries at all. 'f_ 

G(fing to America on the let February, did yoiur wife take 
her furs with her?—That I oould not say. She had any quantity' tf T 
—ariy quantity of dresses. 

Did she take any of her hozee with her ?—I believe there is one i 
There were a lot of trunks and bosres in the house; I did not know' 
many, because she bought several lately—wdl, not lately, but eariy 
fall. I believe she bought two or three hoxee. 

By the Lcnbd Cbxw Jinmc»--Tou must kindly listen to tihe 
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it is a very important one. You ar© not asked whether she bought thena. 
Are you able to say whether she took any boxes with her?—am not able 
to say definitely. 

By Mr. Muro—^Is there a cabstand near your house?—There is one 
round the comer somewhere—around in York Eoad there is a cabstand. 

The cabstand, I suppose, where you went to get a cab for Mr. Martin- 
etti?—^Well, I picked that up on the street. 

But you went there first to see whether there was one?—^Yes, I went 
down there first. 

That is the place where you are usually in the habit of going for a 
cab?—Yes; there are seldom any there at that time of night. That is 
the reason 1 picked up one on the street. 

Bnt in the day time is that where you get a cab from?—Yes. There 

are usually cabs there in the day time 

You have been living there for years?—Yes. 

Did you go to the cabstand to inquire?—made no inquiries whatever. 

Please listen to the question. Did you go to the cabstand to inquire 
whether any cabman had come to take away a box for your wife?~I did 
not. 

At any time?—^At no time. 

Not since your arrest?—^No. 

Had you got neighbours at 39 HiUdrop Orescent on either side?— 
Yes, we had neighbours on either sid-e. 

Have inquiries been made of the neighbour to know whether a cab 
or a box was seen to leave your house on the 1st February?—have made 
none. 

And, so far as you know, none have been made?—Not so far as I 
know. 

You do not suggest that your wife, on a voyage to America in 
February, would walk away from the house?—am sure I do not know 
what she would do. She was a very impulsive woman. 

But you have made no inquiries ?—have made no inquiries. 

I suppose the usual tradesmen came to your house ?—^We had no trades¬ 
men calling, except the milkman on Sundays. 

How did the milk ^at you used in the household get into the house?— 
We did not use the ordinary milk; we used condensed milk. 

The baker—how did the bread get into the house?—^Well, we did have 
a baker. Oh, the milkman brought the bread probably about two or 
three times a week. 

Have you inquired of the milkman whether he saw your wife alive 
after you had left the house on that morning of the 1st February?—have 
already said that I have made no inquiries. 

The Lobd Chief Justicb —That answer covers eveiything; you can 
make any comment on it you like, Mr. Muir. The specific matter is, of 
courisie, most important. He has said definitely that never at any t-TTniA 
has he made or caused to be made any inquiries whatever. 

By Mr. Mum—^It would be most important for your defence in this case 
n the dhtarge of murder if any person could be found who saw your wife 

after tile Martinettis saw her alive; you realise that?_I do 
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And you have made no inquiries at alii—1 liave not conducted my 
own defence. 

Of tradesmen, or neighboura, or cabmen. You say you have not 
conducted your own defence?—have not. 

You have been consulted about it, I suppose?—Certainly. 

Did you suggest inquiries of that kind?—did not. 

Mr. Tobin —My lord, can my friend ask about what passes between 
him and his solicitors? 

'Jli© Lord Chii® Jubtiob— I think he is entitled to that general question. 

In reply to Mr. Muir ho has said, "I have made no inquiries, and as 
far as 1 know no one has made any.” I think Mr. Muir is entitled to 
ask anything that is not confidential between him and his solicitor. 

By Mr. Mum—You did not suggest it?—did not suggest it. 

By the Loan Chief Jubtiob—^Y ou need not answer any question as to 
what you told your solicitor, but you must answer this question which 
Mr. Muir puts to you. Have you made any suggestion as to inquiries being 
HUido anywhere?—I have always replied that there have been no inquiries 
so as 1 know. 

No, no. Have you made any suggestion to Mr. Newton or any one 
us to inquiries being made anywhere?—That is a point that did not occur 
to me, so I have not made any such suggestions. 

By Mr. Mum^—^Did you know that any such inquiry would be fruit¬ 
less?—I know nothing of the kind. 

Supposing your wife had written for her furs and jewels, what would 
have happened?—would have kept tliem. I paid for them, and I should 
not have pven tliem up—after leaving me. 

Did you know that she would not writ© for ^em?—did not. 

What money did you allow your wife, or give her?—did not allow 
her nny siteoial money; I gave her with a free hand whatever she seemed 
to want at any time; if she asked me for money die always had it—£2, 

£3, and M. , _ ^ . . ... 

Sums like that?—Sums like that, yes; I have even given bar as high. 

us £36 to buy some speoial tilings with. 

Up to March of 1909 you had been putting by money—you and she? 

By the Loan CtaiW Juarioa—How long ago was it that you gave her 
£36 to buy something special?—Wlien she bought that ermine ca^. 

When was that!—It was back in about four years ago—three years 

Th^!*^'uit to take Mr. Muir’s question—£2, £3, and £4 is the sort 
of mou^y that you would be giving her before she disappeared?—Yes. 

By Mr. Mom—Had you ceased putting by mon^ by way of deposit 
in March, 1909; that is the 1^. de]MBit?--Ye8. , _ - 

December, 1909, notice of withdrawal was given?— So I am toKJ, 

You knew of it, did you not?—I did not know of it. . 

Yog did not?—I did not; the first I knew of it was when Mr. Newton 

mvemh«,^909, your £3 a week from Mimyons «*®PP^J;5S!LweIl 

January, 1910, you were not quite so well off as you had b^?—W^ell, 
I think my oommissloM amounted to pretty nearly the same thmg, if not 

possibly mow; I would not be sure about lb. 
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Did you tell Inspector Dew tliat the commission business did not 
pay 2—^It did not pay me, because it was too much trouble to me for what 
I got out of it. 

Where do- you suppose your wife was going to get the money to pay 
her passage to America?—She always had plenty of money apparently. 

Did you give her any?—I did not give her any, no; I asked her if 
she was provided with money, if she wished any, and she said, '' No, she 
wanted nothing off me.’^ 

You asked her if she wanted any money?—^Yes. 

When did you ask her that?—asked her at the time she said she 
was going to leave me. 

How many times had she said that she was going to leave you?—Quite 
a number of tunes—^numerous times. 

A great number of times?—^A great number of times. 

Did you always on those occasions ask her whether she wanted money 
to go away with?—never paid any attention, beoafuse she had never 
carried it to such an extent. 

She said she did not want any money from you?—Yes. 

Were you in want of money?—I was not. 

What did you do with the money that you got from pawning your 
wife’s jewds?—used it in paying for advertisiing a new scheme I was 
starting—a new preparation I was putting on the market. 

By the Lobd CkiEF Justice—^D o you mean the whole £200—^the £80 
and the £115?—^Yes, I probably used most of it. 

You are not asked ''probably you were asked what you used the 
money for?—^Por paying for the advertising. 

By Mr. Muib—^A nything else ?—^Well, I also bought some new dental 
instruments with it. 

Were any of those matters) urgent mattersi?—^Not at all, no. 

You are quite sure about that?—Quite so, because I only contracted 
for the advertising after I had pawned the diamonds; the first advertising 
did not appear until a couple of weeks after. 

There was no urgency about it at all?—Not at all. 

Why were you in such a hurry to pawn your wife’s ^^rrings and 
marquise rings ?—Because when I oontraoted for the advertising I would 
have to pay cash. 

When did you contract?—^About a few days after that. 

A few days after the 2nd February?—Yes, 

Why, then, were you in such a hurry to pawn your wife’s jewellery?— 
I think I have already answered that. 

What? Why were you in such a hurry to pawn your wife’s jewels?— 
Because I had already this scheme in my mind, and as soon as I made my 
final arrangements I put the money in hand. 

You already had this scheme in your mind, had you?—^Yes. 

For how long?—For at least two months. I had been preparing my 
advertising and getting my bottles together and my solutions* 

Before the 19th January you had this scheme in your mind?~Yes. 

And you wanted money for it?—^Before the 19th—long before that. 

You wanted money for it?—Ob, I could have got the money without 
doing that. 
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You Tirttuted money for itt—I oould have got the money without doing 
tliuty 1 could liav6 ruiaod it at tlio bank.^ and I also bad anotbor businosa 
fi-om which I could Imvo diuwn money for it if I had wanted it. 

And on tbc 2ti<l bobruarjr you bogaxi to raiso money foi” it on your 
wife’s jewels?—(Jiute so. 

Hud you never itawned jewellery of your wife’s before?—I never pawned 
my wife » jewellery before. 

By the Lord Ciiiri' Jubtiob —Had you over pawned jewellery before?— 

I had pawned jewellery before, yes. 

By Mr. Mdir— Of your wife's?—No, of my own. 

Wore those two occasions, the 2nd and flth February of this year, 
tho only two occuHions on which you hud over pawned jewellery of your 
wife's?—1 refuse tt> accept the idea that it was my wife’s. 

By the hoRn Chhs? Justicr—J ewellery that your wife had been in the 
habit of we»urijig?—I'hut she had been in tho habit of wearing, yes; I have 
pawned jowellmy before. 

By Mr. Muir— Of hors?—^No, it was seme that I wore myself. 

TlioRe wore the only two occasions?—^’I’hoae were the only two occa¬ 
sions. 

Had you forgotten that yoti had pawned that jewellery on the 8th 
July?—No. 

You n'jncmber it quite well?—Quito well. 

Bid you «ijr this to Insfieotor I)ew, “ I have nover pawned or sold 
atiything lielongmg to her before or after she left ”?—I did, but I did no* 
ctinsidor it was her itrotwrty; I considortal myself justified in answering 
in tiiat way. 

You g«tt bank notes for those jewels!—^Yes. 

You ohang<H] those bank notes through Miss Cumow?—^Yes. 

Of your offices in Albion Houael—Yes, Miss Cumow always went 
to the bunk for mo. 

Bid you say this to Inspectttr Bew, " Any notes that I have ehanc^ 
tltrough any ono in this building were in conneotion with my business ” ?— 
It was dono in oonneoiaon with my business. 

What was your businoM tiiat you changed those notes in conneotion 
with?—The dental business. 

You had in your mind, had you, that the notes you were speaking of 
were notes that were the proceeds of that jewellery?—Quite so. 

And when the inspector asked you whether you had changed aim notes 
titrough any one in that building, that is how you answered it?—Because 
tho money whs mod in owmeotion with tho dental business. 

Then you told tiio truth, aeoording to your view, alwit the jewellery? 
—Yob. 

Did you pnweed to account for your wife’s jewellery by ptYiduoing 
thoM cohibits whi<di you showed to Inspector Dew at the house?—I showed 
him some that she lelt. 

Thut fiho Iftft bci}}ind1~*-*T68» 

And did you tell the inspector that she had other jewellery, and must 
have taken that with hsrf-Bhe did have some, as I have already said ; she 
had some rings and a watoh that belonged to her before she was married. 
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Did you intend the inspector to believe that you were accounting for 
the whole of your wife’s jewdlery?—CSertainly- 

And said nob a word about those two pieces of jewellery that you had 
pawned? 

The Loro Cbuep Justice —^This i® oomment, Mr. Muir. 

Mr. Mum—^If your lordship pleases. 

i^o Witness )—^the complaint that your wife made on the night of the 
dinner party with the Martinettia was a most unreasonable complaint?— 
Well, I considered it so. 

No reason at all why you should go to show Mr. Martinetti to the 
lavatory?—^No. 

He knew his way quite well?—Quite well. 

And that was the sole cause of your wife resolving to leave you?—^Well, 
it was a thing that had been pending evidently for a long time. 

Had she any other cause for leaving you?—^That is the only cause I 
know. 

When you found she had gone, you say you sat down to think how 
you could cover up the scandal?—Yes. 

With her friends?—^With her friends. 

And the members of the Guild?—Tes. 

She had a great many friends?—Well, not a large circle of friends; 
there were only a few who were really the intimate friends. 

By the Lord Ghtep Justice —She had a few very intimate friends?— 

Yes. 

By Mr. Mura—^Those we have seen ?—Yes. 

And Mrs, Nash, another?—Yes. 

Whom we have not seen?—Yes. 

Mrs. Ginette, in America?—^Yes. 

Mrs. Eugene Stratton?—^Yes. 

Those were all intimate friends of hers?—^All intimate friends. 

You did your best to cover up the scandal?—I did. 

It involved you in a great deal of trouble?—Well, that has already 
been acknowledged. 

But that is the fact?—^That is the fact. 

^ I want to clear up one or two incidents. Just look at that. (Handing 
exhibit 32.) le that your letter writteai on Sunday, 2Gth March, at 39 
ffiUdrop Crescent?—It is. 

At that time was Ethel Ijo Neve living with you at that address?— 
vculd not be sure whether she came permanently to live with me at tbatf 
time or not, but she had been off and on there. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —^About what date do you put it that Miss 
je Neve came to live with you; it will be a very important date?—It was 
fcojrtly before Easter. 

Easter, we are told, was somewhere about the end of March?—^The 
S7th, I think. 

We shall have to have it asked presently, and I drould like to have 
t fbied now, when ^e came, so that we may have it in our minds. When 
to you eay Miss Le Neve came to live at HiUdrop Crescent ?—The iSrst time 
Mi Ae came there was 2ud Febmaay, the Wednesday night, on 3nd 
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Februaiy. Prom that time on she was with me probably two or three nights 
or perhaps moro out of the week, but when she came to stay pennanently 
I would not like to say, except that I know it was shortly before Easiter; 
because, when she had her clothes removed from Mrs. Jackson’s to my 
house I am sure it was some time before Easter, but what the day was I 
would not like to say. 

By Mr. Mum—Mrs. Jackson has said that on 12th Mai-ch Ethel Le 
Neve ceased to live at her house altogether. Is that the date on which 
she came to you?—I will not dispute that date, because I know it was some 
tune before Easter j but she had been there at least two or three or four 
nights out of the week regularly before that. 

Just let me interpose this, in consequence of what you have just said. 
On the night of 2nd February did Ethel Le Neve sleep at Hilldrop Crescent? 
—She did. 

The Loiu) Chuv Jusnon—You must press him upon that, fox a par¬ 
ticular reason. 

Mr. Mum—^You are sure of that?—am sure of that. 

Now, I want to come to the letter which is in your hand. Was it 
written by you?—^It wae. 

At Uilldrop Crescent, on Sunday, the 20th March?—Yes. 

Was Ethel Le Neve living with you at that time?—She was; at least, 
I am sure she was there that Sunday; well, I have already acknowledged 
that 1 would accept that date that she came to live with me. 

The 12th March?—The 12th March; so she must have been there on 
that Sunday. 

‘' Bear Clara and Paul—Plecuse forgive me nob running in during the 
week, but I have really been so upset by very bad news from Bdle that I 
did not feel equal to talking with My one. And now I have just had a 
cable saying she is so dangerously ill with double pleuro-pneumonia that 
I am cdnsiderisg if I had not better go at once " ?—“ Go over at once.” 

“ I don’t want to worry you with my troubles, but I felt I must explain 
why I had not been to see you. Will you try and run in during the week 
and have a chat. Hope you are both well. With love and best wishes.” 
Had you, when you write that letter, arranged to go to Dieppe with Ethel 
lie Neve for Easter?—^Yee, I believe I had. 

And did you want to wipe your wife the slate before you went?—It 
wae not a question of that kind. Jt was a question, as I have already 
explained in my statement, that I fdt something was necessary to stop all 
the worry that I was having with the inquiries. 

Bid you want to announce your wife's death before you started tor 
your boliwy with Ethel Le Neve on the following Thursday?— I do not 
think that follows as a logioal sequence. 

That is what yxm intended to do at the time you wrote that letter?— 
I do not know whether I had at that time fixed the time when I would say 
that the other oaUe had arrived or not; I would not say that. 

Now, Mrs. Martinetti was one of your wife's dearest friends?—She 
was a very intimate friend; they were probably with us once a week— 
either we were at their house or ih^ were at our house. 
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And Mrs. Maxtinetti had a great affection for your wife?—believe so. 

There ie no doubt about that?—should say so, yes. 

By the Lord Cwm Justice —You think that Mrs. Crippen saw Mrs. 
Martinetti, or that they were visiting the one or the other at least once a 
wedt?—Once a week. 

Is that independent of the meetings at the Guild?—^Yes, indeipendent 
of them; although sometimes we took our diimer with them on the Wednes¬ 
day night; so that would be the Wednesday in that week; sometimes there 
was an extra night. 

By Mr. Mum—^Did you consider at all, in this plan of yours, the pam 
that the announcement of your wife's death would give to Mrs. Martinetti? 
—did not tbi-nk they were so closely attached as has been made out. 

You had an interview with her on the 23rd, had you not?—^Yee. 

Was she much distressed to hear of your ^e’s illness?—She did nob 
seem distressed to me. 

You prepared an advertisement of your wife's death for the Era ?— 

Yes. 

When did you do that?—cannot tell you. 

By the Lord Chebf Justice —^How long before it appeared?—Oh, it 
would be two or three days before. 

By Mr. Munt—^Did you think of the pain that that would give to your 
wife's friends?—was not considering them at all. 

On 24th March you sent a telegram to Mrs. Martinetti, saying that 
you had had a cable that your wife h^ died the previous night?—^Yes. 

Did you consider Mrs. Martinetti's feelings at aU?—never realised 
th^ there was that amount of affection as there has been apparently, 
or that they try to make apparent. 

You sent that from Victoria station on the eve of yo«ur depfirture with. 
Ethel Le Neve?—Yes. 

Then you went off and took your holiday with her?—Yes. 

And you came back?—Yes. 

The Lord Chiei' Justice —Mr. Muir, there is one question about that 
telegram that I want to ask j it says, “ Please 'phone Annie." 

By Mr. Mum—^Who is Annie?—That is Mrs. Stratton. 

Mrs. Eugene Stratton, another close friend?—^Yes. 

By the Lord Chief Justico —Why did you want her told?—^Because she 
was also an intimate friend. 

By Mr. Mum—On 30th March, when you had returned, Mrs. Martinetti 
and Mrs. Smythson came to see you about your wife's death?—^Yes, 

Were you in mourning?—could not say. 

Think; were you in mourning?—did jput mourning on afterwards, 
but I could not say whether that day I had mourning clothes on then or not. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —You did put mourning clothes on at some 
time?—Yes, at some time. 

How, with reference to your announcement of your wife’s death; was 
it contemporaneously or after or before ?—Only temporarily, 

I did not ask you about temporarily, I asked when you put them on?— 
Vaiy soon. 
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By Mr. MxnR—As soon as you returned from Dieppe?—think so, I 
would not say if I had mourning' on on that day, or whether it was 
next day or the next day after that. 

Very soon anyhow?—^Very soon, yes. 

Was Mrs. Smythson an intimate friend of your wife?—would not 
call her an intimate friend. 

Mrs. Martinetti?—Certainly, yes. 

We-re they much distressed ^Tes. 

And had you to play the r61e of the bereaved husband?—Yes. 

Did you do it well ?—I am sure I could not tell you that. 

(Tour wife^s friends were with you, condoling with you upon the 
loss of your wife; did you play the part well?—That is a question you 
should ask them; I cannot say. 

You got a letter from Dr. Burroughs and his wife—^two of your wife's 
oldest friends?—^Yes. 

And you wrote to him?—did. 

Take exhibit 31. (Letter handed to witness.) It is on black-edged 
paper?—Yes. 

In keeping with your mourning?—^Yes. 

And the letter in keeping with your*rdle of bereaved husband?—Yes. 

Albion House, 6th April-—^My Dear Doctor, I feel sure you will 
forgive me for my apparent neglect, but really I have been nearly out of 
my mind with poor Belle’s death, so far away from me.” Sheer 
hypocrisy?—^It is already admitted, sir. 

Sheer hypocrisy?—am not denying any of this. 

'' She was not with her sister ”—^which sister were you speaking off— 
The one in New York, 

Which of them—^the half-sister or the whole sister?—^The half-sister. 

By the Loed Cbief Jubtioh—^W hat name?—^Mrs. Mills. 

Not the lady who has been called?—^No. 

By Mr. Muni—Was she very fond of that half-sister?—Well, she 
seemed to be, but when the half-sister was over here they did not agree 
at all. 

And Tessa, the whole sister, who has been here, was she very fond 
of her ?—do not think she had written to her for an immensely long time. 

One of the witnesses, Dr. Burroughs, told ua that there was a sister» 
Tessa 9 whom she was very fond of. That was the sister that Dr. 
Bmrroughs says he thought you were referring to in this letter?—Ye®. 

Tkat is the lady who has been here?—Yes; she could not have been 
so very fond of her, because she wrete more often to Mrs. Mills. 

Sho was not with her sister. She was out in California on business 
for me, and, quite like her disposition, would keep up, although^ she should 
have been in bed.” Is that a true description of the disposition of your 

—She would never give in to anything. 

She was a cheerful, bright person?—Yes. ^ 

This wife of yours whom you were pretending to mourn ? Yes. 

She would keep up when she should have been in bed, with, the 
consequence that pleuro-pneumonia terminated fatally. Almost to ike 
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iMt ^6 refused to let me know there was any danger, so the cable that 
ahe had gone came as a most awful shook to me.” Tour 
was eq^ to the shook J—do not see why you keep on with these quee- 
laons, beoau^ I am willing to admit and tell you that they were all Ues 
ngnt tarougli. 

^ By the Lord Chief JnsmoH—That may be quite true, Dr. Crippen, but 
It IS a very serious part of the case, and you must really answer the 
questions, lies or .no lies.—I beg your pardon, my lord. 

By Mr. Mnut—That was pure imaginatioor—this awful shook*—All 
unagination entirely. 

“ I fear I have sadly negl^ted my friends, but pray forgive me, 
a “Si® appreciative of your sympathy. Even now I am 

nolt ffit to talk to my friends, but as soon as I feel I can control myself 
1 will run m on you and Maud one evening. I am, of course, giving up 
the house, and every night packing things away. Love to both, and 
again thanking you for your kindnees to me. As ever, yours Peter.” 
laat was to your wife’s friends?—^Yes. 

T ■<» Maud Burroughs* 

I not ^eve she would write to anybody, the way she was going on. 

How did you know she would^not?—^Because she told me to cover up 

any s^dal th^ was; if she had not said that she would have intended 
to write herself- 

did you know that your wife would not write to Maud BurrouglM, 
her friend}—Well, I did not know it positively, of course; I only infei^d 
It iFom what she said* 

You did not know it?—did not know it positively- 
_ How did you know that she would not write to her friend, Mrs. 
JVLarbinetti ?—'The same answer applies. 

You did not know?—did not knoiw. 

Do you ask the jmy to believe that not knowing that your wife miffht 
wnte to those people, you told them she was dead?^Yes. 

T^ere did you think die was?—have already eocpreseed an opinion 
on that- I thought she had gone to Chicago, where Bruoe Miller lived- 

^w wo'uld she get to -Chicago^By a boat and by train, 
or —^Through New York by Philaddphia, or Boston, 

New York, the direct route^I do not know whether New York is 
as much direct as Quebec. 

New York, where she had two sisters alive?—Yes. 

And a stepfather?—^Yes. 

And Mr®. Ginnette, an intimate friend?—Yes. 

T anight have gone to see those people?—Yes. But 

J. did. not think she would. 

J1 you look at e^ibit 71. (Handed.) “ 3Q Hilldrop Crescant.” 

^velope postmarked 7th April. Is that when you wrote it*~ 
xnat IS ngnt. 

Tour wife had left you on the let February*—Tes. 

Gone to America?—Yes. 
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know, but I felt sure that if she had I would have had some word from 
there* 

And you wrote this letter to Mi-s. Mills and her husband J—Tee 

“My dear Louise and Robert “—it is written on black edged paper?— 

“ 1 hardly know how to write to you of my dreadful loss. The shock 
to me hii« been no dreadful that I am hardly able to control myself My 
dear Cora has gone. To make the shock to me more di-oadful I did not 
oven Heo her at the last. A few weeks ago we had news that an old 
relative of mine in California liad died, and to secure important property 
to o.«r«>lvo8 it was necessary for one of us to put the matter in a lawyer’s 
hands at onw. As 1 was wry busy, Cora proposed that she should go, 
and as it was nooesaary for some one to be there at once, she would so 
straight through from here to California, without stopping at aU, thin 
return hy way of Rrooklyti, and so would be able to pay you-a long visit. 
IlnfortAiiHitoly on the way out my poor Cora caught a severe cold, and not 
having while tmvolling a chance to take proper care of herself, it settled 
on her lunge, later to develop into pleuro-pneumonia. She wished not to 
frighten me, and «> kept writing not to worry about her, it was only a 
slight, matter. Next, I heard by cable, slie was dangerously ill. Two 
days Inter, after I had cabled to know sJiould I write to her, I heard the 
dreadful nows tliat site hod passed away. Imagine, if you can, the 
dreadful shock to mo never more to see iny Cora alive nor hear her voice 
again. Shu is botiig sent Isw’k, and I slinll soon have what is left of her. 
Of oourso, I am^ giving up the house. In fact, it drives me mad being in 
it alone. I will sell out everything. I do not know what I shall do. 
Probably find some buwiu'ss to take mo travelling for a few months until 
I can recover from the shook. As soon as I have a settled address I will 
write again to you, as it is so terrible to me to have to write this dreadful 
BOWS. Will you please tell all the friends of our loss. With' love to all. 
I will write again soon, arid give you my address, probably in France. 
From Doctor. *’ What scandal was there which made it necessary for 
you to write that letter to Com Crippen's sister?—Because I knew that 
Mn. Ginnctte was in Nevv York, and tliat she would probably go to see the 
■isteirs, and tliat if she did so it was neoeseaty for tliem to know why she 
had gone. 

By tbs Lord Cknitr Jusnoa—I am afraid 1 do not understand your 
answsr. Wlio would probably go to seo her sMtersf—Mrs. Ginnette, who 
was one of the members of the Guild. 

% Mr. Mon*—And, for all you know, Cora Crippen might have seen 
Mrs. Oinnetts?—If she had I should have heard before. 

Do you ask the jury to h^eve tliat you wrote that letter without the 
certainty—“t—I do. 

Listen—without the cortainty that Com Crippen would never see her 
listers again?—I do; it is only the matter of the sequence of lies which 
I was obliged to tell. 

You are> telling lies ?—1 have already acknowledged it. 


> This iinettion UlustrstM tfasaoenstios of the Centml Criminal Court. Obviously 
Dr. Crippen heard It as “yon were telling liec—which yon hoped would be believed.” 
As it stands it makss the witness oonfesi to oommitting perjury in the witness-box.—Bd. 
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You are telling lies, which you hope will be believed?—Yes, 

And you think they will be believed?—I believed they would be. 

But if Cora Crippen were alive might call at any moment on her 
sisters?—did not think ehe would. If she went o£E with some other 
man 1 did not think she would have the face to go there. 

This waa a very elaborate series of representations to a large number 
of persons?—^Yes. 

For whose sake were you going through this elaborate process?—^The 
sake of both of us. 

For your sake—^what did it matter to you?—Well, I did not wish the 
friends here to think that 1 bad treated her so badly that she had gone 
away and left me. 

You did not wish your friends here to think that you had treated her 
badly?—^Yes. 

Is that right?—Yes, so far as my part of it was concerned. 

Going about, as you were, with Elhel Le Neve?—^That was not public, 
outside the one time that I went to the ball. 

And again, when she was wearing your wife’s furs?—^Yes. 

And again at Dieppe, and again taking her to live with you at Hilldrop 
Creecent, your wife’s house?—^Nobody would know the difference. 

How were you saving yourself from anything by telling those lies?— 
I was saving myself from Ihe scandal of my friends. 

What scandal were you covering up?—^The scandal of the separation 
from my wife. 

When you were living in open adultery, according to you, with Ethel 
Le Neve?—was not so open as you seem to imagine. 

The Loan Chibp Justice —This is comment now, Mr. Muir. The only 
scandal he can suggest is that his wife had gone away; that is what it 
amounts to. 

By Mr. Mum—^Now, you had treated your wife well?—Ye®. 

Given her money?—Yee. 

And jewels?—She had them to wear. 

And clothes?—Clothes. 

And kept up an establiEhment for her for four years after you ceased 
to cohabit with her; and then she treated you with ingratitude, and went 
away and left you for no. cause at all?—Y^^. 

Why should you seek to cover up a scandal for such a wife as that?— 
I do not think I can explain it any further than I have. 

A wife who had deserted you for another man—why should you seek 
to cover up scandal for such a wife as that? 

The Lord CmEF Justice—^H e says he can give no further explanation; 
there is no object in repeating it. 

By Mr. Mum—You had been a tenant of 39 HiQdrop Orescent for five 
and a half years?—^Tes. 

Had the fioor of the cellar of that house been disturbed during the 
whole of that time?—Not to my knowledge. 

But would you know if it had been ?—•! was not at home; Sundays was 
the only time I was at home—Sundays and holidays. 

far as you knew, it had not been disturbed?—^As far as I knew; 
that is the only answer I can give you. 
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When you were not at home your wife was?—^There were many times 
that she was not at home; veiy often she went out in the morning, and I 
did not see her till half-past one or so the next morning. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —Will you listen to the question. You are 
being asked with regard to the cellar being disturbed. You say that, so 
far as you knew, it had never been disturbed, and you had no reason to 
fhinir that it was ever disturbed?—No, I had no reason to think so. 

By Mr. Mum—^You had no reason to think so at all?—^No. 

Had you ever been in the cellar?—^Yes. 

Who carried the coals upstairs for use in the house?—^We did not use 
coal upstairs. 

None at all?—None at all. 

Did you use coal in the house at all?—Not very much; we had mostly 
gas fires. 

Did you use any at all?—We used some in the kitchen range at tunes. 

But who carried it when it was necessary to carry it?—I very seldom 
ever carried it; sometimes on Sundays I carried in some coal. 

So that you were familiar with the cellar; you knew where the place 
^as?—have not said that I was not. 

You know, of course, that those remains were found in the cellar?— 
I was told when I returned to England by my solicitor. 

So far as you know, they cannot have been put there while you were 
tenants?—Not that I know of, of course. 

So far as you know, that is impossible?—So far as I know. 1 would 
not say it was impossible, because there were times when we were away; 
during my absence in the daytime my wife was often away. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —^Do you really ask the jury to understand 
that your answer is that, without your knowledge or your wife's, at some 
time during the five years, those remains could have been put there?—I 
say that it does not seem possible—mean, it does not seem probable, but 
there is a possibility. 

By Mr. Mum—Now, I want you to look please at the two suits of 
pyjamas, landed.) Are those your pyjamas?—They are. 

When did you get them?—I think I bought these last September. 

By ttie Lord Cihep Justice —^You mean September, 1909?—^Yee* 

By Mr. Muir —Did you buy them yourself?—^Yes, I bought them 
mysdf. 

WTxere?—At Jones Brothers. ^ 

Had you any other suits of pyjamas at that time?—There were my 
wom**out ones. 

SWhich do you mean by your woni-out ones?—Well, Ihejr are not here. 

I^k at exhibit 48 (Iiandcd)?—I usually had three pairs at a time, 
and this is some of the previous three pairs that I bought before I bought 

this lot, * 

Mr. Tobin—- My lord, when he said that he bought pyjamas in Septem¬ 
ber, 1909, I gathered ho was speaking of the whole lot. 

The Lokd Cmm Justiob —No, he was speaking of the two. 

The Wmrnss—-Of the two. 

The Losn Ohibf Jubtioii— He said, “ I had just bought the other 
previous lot.” 
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The Witness —^There should be another pair belonging to this lot. 

By Mr. Mum—^That pair of trousers—^how long have you had those?— 
That would probably be a long time previous to the time I bought these; 

I could not say; this was one of three lots, and these are another—the last 
three lots I bought. This is the remains of the previous three lots. 

You are giving a very, very important answer?—Yes. 

I do not want you to do it hurriedly at all?—thoroughly understand. 
Think of what you have said, and look at those things again?— 
thoroughly understand you. I say that these two are part of a lot of three 
that I bought last September, a year ago; this is the only remains of three 
that I bought previous to this. I cannot say how long previous. 

Was it before or after you went to rlilldrop Crescent?—^It was after. 

One moment; listen to the question; was it before or after you went to 
Hilldrop Crescent that you bought this suit of pyjamas of which the trousers 
remain ?—^A.fter. 

Can you tell us at all how long after?—think it was shortly after, 
because it was only at that time that I began to wear pyjamas. 

Shortly after you went to Hilldrop Croscent?—Yes, 

You mean in 1905?—^Yes. t. 

Are you sure that you bought those pyjamas, of which those are the 
trousers, in the year 1906?—I will not say I am sure it was 1905, but I 
know- 

1906 or 1906? , , u 

The Loan Oeube Justiceb —^He says he bought them shortly after he 

went to Hilldrop Crescent. - - . 

Mr. Mum—My lord, I am questioning him upon certain mformation 

that I have. , 

The Lord Cseef Justicjb— You must take his answer, that is ail. 

By Mr. Mum—^Were not those trousers one of the same purchase of 
three sets as the other two?—They were not; I am sure of_ it—positive 
of that—because I wore them right straight along—one pair one week 
and the other pair the next week, so that they would all be nearly worn 

out about together. t u * 

What became of the jacket?-That I could not tell you; I could not 
tell you what became of the other two pairs of trousers and the two jackets 
—^probably worn out, as far as I remember. ^ . 

Did your wife eyer buy pyjamas for you?—No, I boi^ht my own. 

Did not your wife buy those pyjamas for you? ^ 

The Lord Chiep Justice —^Which are you speaking of now? 

By Mr. Muir—A ll three?—No. X , . x 

Did not your wife buy those pyjamas for you at Jones Brothersr winter 

sale 0^ 5th January, 1909?—I do not think so. 

By the Lord Chibp Justici—You must listen to that question, bec^e 
you have sworn that you bought them yourself. Now, carefuL 
question is a very specific one. Did not your wife buy ^em at about ^ 
6th January, 1909?—I bought some myself. I would not say that she 
not buy some; she may have bought some of this lot; I bought some myself 

^ Did not your wife buy you three sets of pyjamas at 
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Jones Brotliera* winter sale on 5th. January, 1909?—would not say that 
she did. 

By the Lord CIhief Justice —^Will you say that she did not?—won’t 
say that she did not. 

By Mr. Mum—Are not those articles the three suits of pyjamas bought 
by your wife in January, 1909, minus the jacket?—I do not think so; it 
cannot be possible; this does not show any signs of wear at all. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —Never mind about signs of wear?—^That 
is the only way I can distinguish. 

By Mr, Mum—Did not your wife buy you those three suits, one of 
them being now minus the jacket, on 6th January, 1909?—She bought me 
some, but I do not know whether these were the ones or not. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —^Two minutes ago you said to Mr. Muir 
that your wife never bought you pyjamas, but that you always bought them 
yourself?—^Yes. 

Now, you have said, ‘‘ My wife did buy me some, but I do not know 
whether these are they ” ?—^Perhaps I should not have put it so positively. 

Which is true?—^Perhaps I should not have said so positively; I said 
she may have bought some. 

By Mr. Mum—Now, will you take out of the jar and compare it with 
the pattern of that pair of trousers (exhibits 79 and SO handed). Is it the 
same pattern?—It is similar—^not the same—I would not say it is the same. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —'' Similar” is one thing; you are asked 
whether, as far as you can tell, it is the same pattern?—It looks the same. 
{The exhibits were handed to the jury.) 

Mr. Mum—^My lord, may the juiy have a lens to count the lines of the 
pattern? 

The Lord Chief Justice —Certainly. Of course, gentlemen, you will 
observe that one ia wet and the other is dry. Do not say anythinj^, just 
look at them for yourselves; you have not heard the whole of tho evidence 
yet. What is suggested by Mr. Muir is that on careful examination, 
having regard to the different condition, the pattern of the one is the same 
as the pattern of the other. That is your point, I think, Mr. Muir? 

Mr. Mum—^Yes, my lord. 

*Ihe Lord Chief Justice —Gentlemen, you shall have them in your 
room presently. I think you had better get all the evidence before you 
ask any questions about them. All of you shall have an opportunity of 
examining them. 

{To Witness) —^I think this is so important, Dr. Crippen, that I had 
better tell you what I have taken. You have now said that your wife 
did buy some, and these may be they?—Yes. 

The clean pair of trousers I am speaking of. Do you wish to alter 
that answer at aU?—I think I said she may have—not that she did buy 
some. 

And that those, what I will call the trousers alone, may be part of 
them?—^These may be. 

You were asked about that one?—^And the other one may be from the 
ones that I bought in September. 

You were a&ed about those which are being shown to the jury together 
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mth tih© others; you were asked whether you would swear that they are 
not part of the lot boug-ht by your wife for you in January, 1909 ?—I will 
mot swear that they are either. 

Will you swear they are not?—^No, I would not swear they are not, 
but I say I think that that pair is not a recent pair at all. 

By Mr. Muir —^If those trousers were not part of what your wife 
bought in 1909, when were they bought?—Well, at almost every sale— 
that is to say, we will say September, January, and midsummer—^there 
were pyjamajs bought either by myself or her. Now, I can't say what 
lot this comes from; that would be an impossibility for me to say. 

How many sets of pyjamas had you at Hilldrop Cresoent?—That I 
•ould not say. 

At one time?—generally had one ®et and the remains of another 
set—the remains of a wom-out set and the other set. 

Did not you teU the jury a little time ago that you generally had 
three sets going?—I am speaHng of three sets. 

< The Lord Cheep Justice —think he meant a set of three. He said, 
I always had a set of three and part of a wom-out set. " 

The Witness —am speaJdng of a eet of three, and parts of a wom- 
«ut set. 


The Lord CHEEr Justice—^H e is not speaking of two sets and a set of 
three. 

Mr. Muir —^Did you have any more?—Than these two pairs? 

Tes—of the three?—Of the three, I could not say. 

Now, I am going to put this to you, so that you will have an oppor- 
t^ty of altering your answers if you desire to alter them, that those 
three sets which are now before you, one of them incomplete, were manu¬ 
factured in ^November, 1908, and the cloth of which they were made 
never came into existence before November, 190-8?—I can only say that I 
do not think it is possible that that is so, of this .set, for the reason that 
thia IS so much worn and these are not. 

It is quite possible to call evidence upon this point?—It may be 
posiBible, but to my mind it does not seem possible. 

I want you to have that in your mind before you give your final 
a^er with r^rd to those things^that the cloth of which aU those 
three tmn^ before you were made was made in November, 1908 ?—1908. 
Xes, 1908—November ?—Yes. 

at* olothJ—I coald 

i^t it •was sold by Joaee Brothers?—That I could not tell you. 

p* fa b-ij* th« 

" ■iofa"” fa» 7«r tontahipttida 

W Lora JUSHOBK-I do not think Mr. Muir is going too far, 

£bL^„+ * S.— <Jo more than put the ^eJkaw 4at 

™ * This IS not the time for argument. 

Muir— did not desire to- pursue it. 
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to this witness—quite fairly enough—and given him the opportunity of 
altering his answer if he liked. 

By Mr. Muir —^Now, do you wish to alter any answer that you have 
given?— No, I do not. 

When did you make up your mind to go away from London?—^The 
morning after Inspector Dew was there—^the 8th or 9th. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —^The 9th July?—^The 9th July. 

By Mr. Muir— Are you sure about that?—^Yes. 

Had you the day before been contemplating the possibility of your 
going away?—would not like to say that I had made up my mind. 
When Inspector Dew came to me and laid out all the facts that he told me, 

I might have thought, well, if there is all this suspicion, and 1 am 
likely to have to stay in jail for months and monthsi and months, perhaps 
until this woman is found, I had better be out of it. 

On the 8th July you thought that?—^After I had finished with Inspector 
Dew. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —You must answer this question, Mr. 
Crippen; do you really mean that you thought that you would have to lie 
in gaol for months and months; do you say that?—Quite so, yes. 

By Mr, Muir —^Upon what charge?—Suspicion. 

Suspicion of what?—Suspicion of—^Inspector Dew said, ** This woman 
has disappeared, she must be found.'* 

Suspicion of what?—Suspicion of being concerned in her disappearance. 

What crime did you understand you might be kept in gaol upon 
suspicion of?—I do not understand the law enough to say. From what I 
have read it seems to me I have heard of people being arrested on suspicion 
of being concerned in the disappearance of other people. 

Ih© disappearance of other people?—^Well, I am doing the beet I can 
to explain it to you; I cannot put it for you in a legal phrase. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —^Nobody wants you to put it in a legal 
phrase; the simple question is, what was the charge that you thought 
might be brought against you after you had seen Inspector Dew?—^I could 
not define the charge, except that if I could not find the woman I wae 
very likely to be held until she was found; that was my idea. 

By Mr. Muir —^Because of what?—I cannot say why; I can only say 
that no other idea than that entered my head. If I could not produce 
the woman— 

Ye®, vhat would bo ilie inferenoet—Mr. Dew told me that I iHionld 
be in eeriou® trouble; weU, I could not make out wbat the iztfeiraao® 
would be. 

that was why you contemplated on the aftentoou of 8th jTuly 
fljdng bom the oountiy}—Quite so—that, and the idea that I had said tibttli 
Miss Da Neve wan living with me^ and idiie had told her people she was 
married to me, and it would put her in a terrible poeirion; the only thing 
I oould think of was to take her away out the country where ehe would 
not have this scandal thrown upon her. 

Had you nuide up your mind then, when you spoke to Miss Cuniow 
No, I had not made up my mind then. 
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** If anything should happen to m© give the envelopes to Miss I#e 
Neve had not made up my noond then. 

You had not made up your mind then?—had not made up my 
mind then, no. 

After that you went into the cellar?—Yes. 

With Inspector Dew?—Yes. 

And stood there in the cellar?—Yes. ^ 

Was it after that that you made up your mind?—^No, it was the next 
morning. 

Then it was after that?—Oh, yes, it was after that; it was the necst 
morning, after I had studied the whole matter over. 

By the Lord Chief Justice— What Mr. Muir asks is this, you had 
thought about it on the afternoon of the 8th, but you made up your 
mind on the morning of the 9th?—Yes, after I had studied the matter 
over, after I had consulted with Miss Le Neve as to what ishe would 
like to do. 

By Mr. Mum—You thought you were in danger of arrest?—Yes. 

And so you fled the country?—^Yes. 

Under a false name?—^Yes, 

Shaved off your moustache?—^Yes, 

Left off "wearing your glasses in public?—^Yes. 

Took Le Neve with you?—^Yee. 

Under a false name?—Yes. 

Posing as your son?—Yes. 

Went to Antwerp?—Yes. 

Stayed in a hotel there?—^Yes. 

Stayed indoora all day?—Oh, no. 

Practically all day?—We did not; we went to the Zoological Gardens, 
and walked all over the place. 

Enjoying yourselves?—Cfertainly. 

Signed the register under a false name in the hotel?—do not remem¬ 
ber signing the jegister in Antwerp. 

I mean in Hotel book. What name did you give at the hotel?-— 
1 know in Brussels I signed the hotel book in one place, and in another 
place I did not. 

By the Lord CEdW JusrroB—^What you are asked is, what name you 
gave?—If I gave a name anywhere it would be '' Robinson,^' 

By Mr. Mumr—Is this a strip of paper out from the hotel register? 

, The Loro Cheep Justeob —You need not pursue it; h© says he gave the 
name of Robineon. It is perhaps a little important, and I will read it aa 1 
have it here—John Robinson, merchant, age 56; place resident at, 
Canada.'^ Then “ Vienne.^* (To Witness) —^That, I suppose, is tihe place 
of origin?—^The place you come from. 

It is put down in two places. Is the other where you are going to?— 

No. 

There are two “ Viennes down here?—think Canada is the place 
of gbing to, and Vienna is the place you come from. 

This must be made an exhibit now (marked 83). Is that your hand- 
^writing or not?—^WeJl, the bottom one is not my handwriting. 
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You gave the information for that?—think, my lord, the bottom one 
is written by the hotel-keeper. 

That is highly probable, and you gave the information for it?—did. 

The name is, '' Robinson, John; trade, merchant; age, 66; place of 
birth, Canada; place of domicile, Quebec; authority who signed the pass¬ 
port, blank; date of pasi^port, blank; destination indicated in passport, 
blank; from where the visitors have come, Vienne (that is Vienna); Belgian 
authority that has vised passport, blank; date of arrival, 10.7,10; (that is 
the 10th July); date of departure, blank; place where the passengers have 
said they were going to, Vienna.’’ That is the line for John l^binson. 
Then there is Mr. Robinson” ‘‘ fils ” (that means son) ‘'without pi*o- 
fession; sixteen years old; bom in Canada; residing in Quebec; no passport; 
no date of departum; place they have come from, Vienna; Belgian authority 
that has vis6d passport, blank; same date of arrival, 10th July; place 
going to, Vienna.” You have no doubt you gave that information?—^Yes, 

I have no doubt about it. 

By Mr. Munt—^Then the second description is that of Miss Le Neve? 
—Yes. 

Disguised as a boy?—^Yes. 

Passing as your son?—^Yes. 

From what hotel does that come; I think it is the Hotel des Ardennes? 

Yes. 

That is somewhere in Brussels, is it?—^Ycs. 

That is the hotel you stayed at?—In Brussels, yes. 

When you got to Quebec on board the steamer, or near Quebec, 
Inspector Dew came on board?—^Yee. 

You ■wore much surprised to see him?— 1 did not expect to see 
Inspector Dew. 

Did you recognise him at once?—^Yes. 

Though ho was disgtiisod; ho was not dressed in his inspector's dress? 
—Well, as soon as I saw him in the cabin I recognised him. 

By the Lo»n CmBF Justioj?—Y ou are asked whether you recognised 
Mm when he came on board?—No^ I did not recognise him when he came 
on board. 

He was dressed as a pilot?—Yes, he was dressed as a pilot; I did 
not reoognise him until he came into the cabin. 

By Mr, Mum—You were quite taken by surprise that you should be 
interrogated by him spoken to by him?—Yea, I did not expect to see 
Mm. 

Up to that time had you thought at all of what charge would be made 
against you?—I had not. 

He told you that you would be charged with the murder and 
turn of your wife?—When he read the warrant, do you mean? 

Inspector Dew on board the Montrose ” told you that you would 
be charged with the murder and mutilation of your wife?—Do you mean 
that that was in the warrant that he read to me? 

No, no; that is what he said before ho read the warrant?—WeD, 1 
would not pay much attention to what he told me, because I was in such 
a confusion at the time. 
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The Loud Chtep JusiiaH—^It is a little inoire than that. Just pay; 
attentioii. It is very important. You had better put it to him again, 
Mr. Muir. Ask him, '‘did he not/^ You are making a.statement to 
him, and he does not accept it. 

The WnOTss—No, I do not accept it, because- 

By Mr. Mum—Did the inspector say, " Good morning. Dr. Crippen; 
I am Inspector Dew ” 2—Yes. 

And did you say, " Good morning, Mr. Dew ” ?—“ Good naoming, 
Mr. Dew.^’ 

Did the inspector then say, “ You will be arrested for the murder 
and mutilation of your wifei, CJora Crippen, in London, on or about 2nd 
February last’^?—^I would not say that I took that in, because I was so 
'very much stirprised and oonfus^ that I did not quite have my right 
senses. 

Did a Canadian officer, Mr. McCarthy, caution you?—^H© did. 

And tell you that you need not say anything unless you liked?—Yes, 
and then the other one cautioned me later on. 

Wait a moment—caution you that anything you did say would be 
taken down in writing and might be used in evidence against you?— I 
do not remember the legal part of that. 

He cautioned you?—^He cautioned me, yes. 

And you realised that you were being charged ?—^Yes. 

With what?—realised I was being charged. 

With what?—^Well, I realised that I was being arrested for murder; 
1 remember hearing that. 

The murder of your wife?—^Yes. 

Up to that time did you believe she was alive ?—I did. 

Did you put any question to Inspector Dew as to whether she had 
been foimd?—^I did not put any question at all. 

As to how he knew she was dead?—^No. 

By the Lobd Chthf Justiges—Y ou put no questions at all?—^I put no 
questions at all. 

By Mr. Muia—You mad© no reply?—^I made no rqply. 

Were you left in charge of Mr, McCarthy in the cabin?—Mr. McCarthy 
and the other one. 

Dennis?—^Dennis—well, I did not know the name. 

There was another police officer?—Yes, there was another ome. 

And the chief engineer of the ship ?—Yes. 

Did those persons remain in the cabin imtil Inspector Dew came back! 
—Yes, 

When Inspector Dew came hack did he go with you to another oabinf 
—Yes, he took me downstairs to the cabin. 

Up to that time you had been in the oaptain^s cabin ^Yes. 

^ As you left the cabin did you say to him, “ I am not sorry, the 
amdety ^ been too much "*?^Y©s. 

Amdety for what?—Aimety thinking I might be pursued from Londoiii* 

For what?—For the same reason that I ran away. 

That was the anxiety that was too much for you?—^Yes, 
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To bo arrested on some charge the nature of which you did not under¬ 
stand?—I did not understand, no. 

Do you remember the handoufEa betng put on ?—I do. 

Do you rraaember the inapeotor saying to you, “ I must put these 
<Hi, because on a card found on you you have •written that you intend to 
jump overboard ” I —^Tes, I do. 

Did you say this to him, “ I ■won't; I am more than satisfied, beca'ose 
that amdety has been too awful did you say that?—Yes, the same- 

What anxiety?—^The same as I have already explained. 

Do you remember being searched by Inspector Dew?—Yes. 

While that waa going on, do you remember asking him, *' Ho'W 
is Miss Le Neve ” ?—^Yes. 

And his saying, “ Agitated, but I am doing all I can for her ”J—Yea. 

Did you eay to the inspector, " It is only fair to her to say that she 
knows nothing about it; 1 never told her anything ”?—^Yes. 

" It is only fair to say ”; that meant " fair to Le Neve " ?—Quite so. 

Did you know she had been arrested?—It said so in the warrant. 

It said on the warrant that she was charged jointly with yO'U with the 
murder of your wife?—^Yea; ■that was after the warrant was reod to me. 

And it was fair to her to say that she knew nothinc' about it?— 
Quite BO. 

That is, nothing about the murder of your wife?—Nothing almt any 
of the circumstances beyond what I have already given in my answers to 
Mr. Huntiiy Jenkins. 

That she know nothing about " it"; she was only charged with one 
thing?—^Yes. 

The murder of your wife?—Well, I did not refer to the murder, 1 
referred to the circumstances under which the arrest had come about. 

By the Loiu> Cribv Jtoticb—J ust listen. I want you to appreciate 
this point clearly. What I took you down a« saying yesterday was «iat you 
had told her your wife had run away and left you, and that you afterwards 
■bold her that your wife ■was dead?—Yes, that is the two tilings I told hear. 

And that you told her nothing else?—^I told her nothing else. 

Now, in view of what you told us yesterday, and have now repeated 
today, answer Mr. Muir's question as to whet you meant by saying " It 
is only fair to say that she knows nothing about it" ? 

By Mr. Mum—Whet was " it"?—I referred 1» the disappearanoe and 
the lies which I told, which I knew would throw me xmder suspicion from 
what Mr. Dew had expressed when he was at the bouse. 

" I never told her anything "I—^Yes; I never told her anything about 
the letters or the lies that 1 had told at all. I tdid her only two facts, 
one, t^t Mrs. Crippsn had gone to America, and one that she was dead. 
That is the only two facts 1 evsr told her. I never told her anytl^g 
about the lies 1 had g^vsn out, and I never told her anything about the 
l^ter that I had wiitteo, so ■that id» knew nothing about the anspioious 
eircumstanoes whieh brought about my arrest. 

That is not what ron said; you say that is what you meant? 

The Lotto Osm Jubhos—B e says that is what he referred to. 
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TEe WiTOTSB—^That is what I referred to whem I said it/* 

By Mr. MtuR—^Tou never told her anything about the suspioious 
oiroumstances in which you had left London ?—No. 

How did you persuade her to disguise herself a® a boy and to cut off 
her hair?—told her that Mr. Dew had said that there would be serious 
trouble if I did not find Mrs. Crippen. 

You told her nothing about the suspicious circumstances under which 



Will you explain that? 

By the Lord Chibp Justice —Give your answer, please, to that ques¬ 
tion. ^ I did not think you understood it, and Mr. Muir was right to 
repeat it?—explained this to her; she told me, of course, that -she had 
made a statement, the same as I had; I explained to her that that state^ 
ment involved her in describing that she lived with me, and that my 
statement gave the same, and that there would be a scandal which would 
turn her folks against her, and that Mr. Dew had sa’d that if I did not 
produce Mrs. Crippen there would be trouble for me, and the only way 
I saw for us would be to escape this by going away to another place where 
we could be alone and start a new life together. 

By Mr. Mum—^Both of jrou disguised?—Both of us disguised. 

And you hoped unrecognisably disguised?—Quite so, so far as getting 
out of London was conoemed; I never thought of any disguise after that. 
That is all you told her to persuade her to do that?—^That isi all. 

Will you look at the card, exhibit 2 (handed). When did you write 
that? Inspector Dew arrived on board on 3let July?—I wrote it then 
on the 30th. 


Whose idea was it that you should write this card?—^The sailor* or 
rather the qu^arterma^er, suggested to me that I must leave something 
to snow that I was going to jump overboard. 

Was it his idea or your idea?—^Well, it was my idea to put it in this 
way; it was his suggestion. 

T6at you should leave something behind you?—Something behind 
me, some writing, he e^d, to show that I was going to jump overboard. 
The language of it entirely your own.?—Quite so. 

^d wi^out a suggestion from the quartermaster?_^Tes. 

+». 30th July did you have your first communioatioo, with 

the ^^^rmaster?—It was along towards noon some time—about noon 

.ix*. t. mltoj 

’’y «tinl 7 rtthout mri- 

quaj^i^ster Mid to you?-He said, '* I have a 
IM * giTO you about three o’oloek,” then at three o’clock I went 
T ^ 7®* “ ^ captain’s cabin; it is a whed- 

. ijy Lord CHrEE Justice— The wheelhouse?—That is it—the wheeL 

ix. V?,**? ~ thi. to Itod, „d to a. lett* it tSKS: 

ptain knew who I was, and that the police were coming to arrest me at 
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Quebec, and that if I liked he would stow me away and smuggle me ashoie 
at Montreal. 

By Mr. Mmn—^Was it signed?—do not remember whether it was 
signed or not. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —That was his suggestion?—It wag his 
suggestion. 

It did not come from you ?—^Not from me. 

^ By Mr. Muir —^Waa it signed?—The letter was not signed, and he took 
it right back again; he seem^ afraid to trust me with it. 

What was his name?—I do not know his namej I would not know 
his name. 

How many quartermasters were there?—^I think there were four. 

How many did you see?—I believe there were four; I think I saw four 
different ones. 

What was this one like?—^He was little taller than I am, very thick 
set, dark; that is the nearest description I can give. 

Any hair on his face?—^Yes, he had a moustache. 

Is thatall?—^That is all. 

Had any of the other quartermasters got moustaches?—Tea. 

All of them?—^I think they all had; I am not sure. 

All dark?—I cannot say. I particularly noticed him because I spotted 

him to remember him the next day. 

Were all the quartermasters dark?—^I could not say. 

All thick set?—No, some of them were tall, and some of them were 
short. 

Was this man.the tallest or the shortest of them?—^He was a medium 

size. 

Were any of the others medium?—think there was another medium 
size man, and I think the other two were tall men, one was a very tall man. 

You would have no diflSoulty in distinguishing this man if you saw 
him?—Not if I saw him. 

Did he tell you what you were going to be arrested for?—^He did, not. 

And you h^ no idea?—^Any more than the suspicions I have already 
given you. 

You intended this document to be found by the police oflBlcers?—Well, 
I had arranged that it should be found, so that Miss lie Neve would say she 
found it the next morning. 

And hand it to the police?—Yes. 

So that the police would believe what was stated in it?—Yes. 

And woTild understand it?—Yes. 

Would understand what it meant?—^They wotJd understand what it 
meant, because the quartermaster was to say that I had jumped overboard. 

And would undeirstand what was expressed in it here?—^Yes, 

'' I cannot stand the horrors I go through every night any longer.*^ 
What horrors were you going through evepr night?—^The fear of arrest; 
1 was not going through any horrors eveiy night; it was purrfy imaginative. 

What horrors did you mean the police to understand that you were 
going through every night?—^That they were coming to arrest me. 

What horrors dSi you mean the police to understand you were going 
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thiough every nighl^ which you could uot aftand any longer?—The dread 
of aaresfc. 

For some unknown offence?—Tee; I have already explained that. 

I oan see nothing bright ahead, and money is' ooming to an end/* 
It very nearly had, had it not?—^No, indeed. 

How much had you left?—There was some 70 dollars, I beKeve, and 
about^^90 worth of diamonds. That is hardly at an end/* 

“ I have made up my mind to jump overboard to-night. I know I 
have spoilt your life, but hope some day you will learn to forgive me; the 
last word, Love, your H.** That was all pretence?—Certainly. 

And the horrors were the horrors of your imagination entirely?—Yes# 

You had arranged this with Miss Le Neve?—Yes. 

That she was to remain on board and carry on the pretence?—^Yes. 

Now, that card looks as if you were confessing your guilt of some 
offence, does it not?—^It was intended to do that. 

Intended to make the police believe that you had confessed to your 
guilt and jumped overboard?—Well, I should not have put that inter- 
pretation upon it; probably you do. 

By the Lobd Chief Justice —Just listen. The card is supposed to 
be left and picked up by a policeman?—Quite so. 

What Mr. Muir puts to you is, would it not convey to that man the 
idea that you had jumped overboard because of your hosrrors?—^Well, I 
have explained what horrors- 

No, no I answer Mr. Muir*s questio-n. What do you say it would 
convey to the policeman?—^Well, I cannot answer it in that way; I do not 
know how to answer it. 

By Mr. Mxjib—^N ow, you have given your explanation of that card 
m the witnesa-box yesterday?—^Yes. 

For the first time?—The first time. I could not give it befoi^C;, 
because I wae not in the witness-box before. 

^ Did you get into communication with the solicitor who is now defend** 
mg you on 2nd or 3rd August?—^Yes, 

By telegram?—^Yes. 

Fwm bun to you?—^Yes. 

Did you have further telegrams from him?—One more, I believe—one 
other. 

* And a letter or letteirs?—Yes. 

Did you write to him while you were in Canada?—did. 

And did you see him soon after your arrival in London?—-The next 
Sunday. 

, Has he been conducting and had charge of your defence ever since?—* 
He has. 

By the Loim Cbdcef Justice —^How many days after you arrived was it 
mat you saw him; you say it was the next Sunday?—The next day, the 
Sunday would be the next day; I arrived on the Saturday night. 

^ By Mr, ^ Mum— W&re you asked before the magistrate whether you 
de^ to give evidence do not think I was. I did not hear mr 
such request as that. ^ 

Did you desire to give evidence before the magistrate?—Not before the 
magietrate; no. 
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Were yoxi asked whetlier you had any statement to make before the 
magistrate?—I do not think I was. 

Did you know that you could give evidence if you wanted to?—did 
not know that 1 could before the magistrate. It was not mentioned between 
my flolidto-r and myself at all. 

Were you offered the opportunity of attending the coroner's inquest? 
—Yes* 

And did you decline to attend it?—declined to attend it^ through the 
advice of my solicitor. He said it was not necessary for me to go; other¬ 
wise I should have gone. I did intend to go at first. 

Did you ask your solicitor to find this quartermaster?—^No, I did not. 
As soon as 1 arrived I explained to him, and I left it entirely in his hands. 

So that your solicitor knew about this quartermaster as soon as you 
arrived?—^The same Sunday. 

Do you know that the Montrose" has been in London twice since 
then?—^No; I know ehe has been here once, through seeing it in the papers. 
I saw in the papers that the captain was here, but I did not know until 
some one called my attention to a paragraph in the papers stating that 
the Montrose " had sailed somewhere from London—I did not know before 
that that she had been in London. 

So far as you know, has any effort been made to bring that quarter¬ 
master here?—No, not so far as I know. 

Of course, you understand that if your wife is alive there is no founda¬ 
tion for this charge at all?—^Decidedly not. 

And that if she could be found you would at once be acquitted of it?— 
Oh, rather. 

What steps have been taken by you to find your wife?—I have 
not taken any steps. 

So far as you know, has anybody else taken any steps to find your wife? 
—^Not that I know. I have left myself entirely in my solicitor's hands. I 
have made no effoii» of any kind—^in fact, I could not. 

Was Mrs. Ginnette a great friend of your wife’s?—^Yee. 

She is well known in the theatrical profession—the music hall profession 
especially—^in America?—^No, not to my knowledge; she is well known on 
this side; I do not know about the other side. 

Did you see her in Quebeo?—saw her in Quebec; that is, she came to 
the room where I was, but I did not speak to her. 

By the Loot Geam Juswca—^Do you mean you could not speak to her^ 
or that you could have spoken, and did not ?~I think she asked if she could 
speak to me, and she was told she could not. 

By Mr. Mtrat—She was in the same room with you?—Yes. 

As near to you as I am now?—More near than that. 

For how long?—A few minutes. 

At that time you knew you were ohewrged with the murder of your wife? 
—^Yes. 

Did you ask Mrs. Ginnette to try and find your wife?—I could not speak 
to Mrs. Ginnette. 

By the liOOT Ghibb' Justioh—J ust answer the question first; did, you 
ask Mrs. Ginnette?—-I did not, because I supposed that I should not be 
allowed to speak to her. 
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Never roind about supposing; you did not speak to her. Why did 
you not speak to her?—^Because I supposed I would not be allowed to speak 
to her. 

By Mr. Mum—^Did Mrs. Ginnette come into this room and ask to speak 
to you?—do not know what'she came into the room for. She came into 
the room and sat down, and I heard her speak, I think it was to Inspector 
McCarthy; I am not sure, but I understood her to ask could she speak to 
me, and I thought he said no; but I know she did not speak to me, and 
consequently I <hd not speak to her. 

Now, if your wife was alive and in America, there was her friend 
Mrs. Ginnette, who is an American, is she not?—She was in America then. 

Her headquarters are New York?—Yes. 

Could she not have found your wife for you ?—I do not know. 

Or try?—She could have tried, but I did not speak to her, because I 
supposed I could not. 

Mrs. Mills and Mr. Mackamotzki are all living in New York, the step¬ 
father, the half-sister, and the sister of your wife?—Yes. 

Was any application made to them to find your wife ?—No. 

Did you ask Chief Inspector Dew to try and find your wif©?~Yes, we 
discussed the matter. I asked him if he could not find her by applyine* 
to the police in Chicago. 

When?—When he was at the house in Hilldrop Crescent. 

That was when the advertisement was prepared?—^Yes, 

And left behind by you?—^Yes, 

Nash—^Lilian Hawthorne—she was a great friend of your 
wife?—Yes. I have not seen her since the arrest. 

Did you her and her husband on 28th June?—I did. 

Had they just come hack from America?—They told me so. 

At ■^at time, 28th June, you were representing ^at your wife had been 
in America and had died there?—Yes. ^ ^ own 

Was that the first time you had seen her since your wife’s death 1^ 
oince her disappearance. 

Since her death was announced?—^Yes. 

And waa ]to. Naah mnoli distressedi—I do not know that she seemed 
very much distressed. 

Were yon very much distressed!—^WeU._ 

sob'with grief in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. NashJ—No, 

Sobbmg Trith I suggest to you you were, in the presence of Mr 
and Mrs. Nash on the 28th June!—I was not. P^seMe or jar. 

^^Wet® they pressing you for partioulars of where your wife died!—They 

Did ^ey ray that they had just come back from America!— Yes. 

o* lier?—No. 

,■ 1 . !ihey had seen Mrs. Ginnette!—Thev told me 

they had seen Mrs. Ginnette, yee. ” ’”*** 

And th^ Mrs. Ginnette had heard nothing of TOur wife b^iy ?« 
America, or having been in America!_No ^ to 

Or having died there!—They did not tdl me that. 
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They pressed you very much, did they not, for particulars?—They 
pressed me for particulars, but they did not tell me that. 

Did you kno-w that they were going back to America?—I did not. 

That was 28th June?—Yes ; at least, I accept your statement; I do not 
know tile date myself. 

When did you first think of prescribing hyoscin for your patients?— 
Well, the first I knew of hyoscin as a prescription, as a treatment at all, 
was in 1886. 

Here, in London?—^Here in London. 

Yes?—^It was early in January. 

Of this year?—^Yes. 

For how long had you been proscribing for patients in London ?—^Well, 
I had been treating patients chiefly for ear troubles for a very long time, 
but not in a general way. 

How long had you been prescribing medicines for patients in London? 
—had not been prescribing any special remedies; I have been proscribing 
Munyon’s remedies for—well, ever since I have been here. 

By the Loan Chief Justice —Just confine yourself to the question. You 
were asked not about selling remedies, but about prescribing for patients, 
that is, making up prescriptions?—^When I prescribed for the patients I 
always prescribed Munyon’s lemedies up to about that time. 

By Mr, Mum—Am I right in taking it that you mean that before 1910 
you had no patients for whom you made up prescriptions?—Oh, yes, 1 had 
patients. 

For how long before January, 1910?—^Well, I only made an occasional 
rule of doing so for—well, three to six months mayljo; I would not like 
to fix a date. 

Approximately six months?—^Three to six months, but 1 did not make 
it a rule to do as I did afterwards; I can explain to you why. 

Did you do it through the post?—^Yes. 

Bow did you get into touch with those patients?-Through Munyon’s 
letters. 

Do you mean through their answering the advertisements?—Yes, 1 
was acting as th«r medical adviser. 

Did you see them personally, or was it conducted by oorrospondenoe? 
—Very few personally—^most by oowespondenoo. 

You would have to have their names and addresses in order to send 
them the remedies?—I did not send the remedies. 

Who sent thorn ofT?—^They had what wo oalI(?d a despatching clerk. 

Who was that?—That was in Munyon’a office. 

Who was it?—^1 do not know her last name; lier nnnio is Maggie. 

Was she in the employ when you last wore there ?—^Yos. 

Where did you usually get the addresses from?—l^rom the lottera. 

'Ihe letters would be kept?—Yes. 

They will be in existence now?—^Yes. 

So that you can give the names of the persons to whom you sent fhose 
remedies, and their addresses?—^If I went and looked them up. 

Have you asked anybody to look them up? Had you told anybody 
before this?—! think my solicitor has been in oommunication with Munyone 
on the question. • 
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So that if the namea amd addressee of the persons for whom you pren- 
scribed are in existence, he would know them?—He would have been able 
to find them, I believe. 

Were you prescribing hyoscin for any of those patients?—Tes. 

As a medicine?—Yes. 

To be administered through the mouth?—^Decidedly. 

For what disease?—^Nervous diseasesk-ooughs of a septic character— 
and asthmatic complaints. 

Is there any pharmacopoeia or medical work that you can refer to 
which advises the administpation of hyoscin through the mouth for any 
disease whatever?—think if you refer to Hempel and Arndt's Dictiouaiy 
of Homoeopathic Therapeutios " you will find under the article Hyos- 
cyamine " mention of hyoscyamine as being used in nervous diseases. 

Hyoscyamine and hyoscin are two totally different things ; I am asking 
you about hyoscin? 

The Lo'KD CmEF Justioi —^This is very important with reference to a 
question put by one of the jurymen yesteo^ay. If theore is any book in 
which hyoscin is described or indicated as a medicine to be given by the 
mouth, you had better produce it?—have said that I think you will find 
it in that book. 

By Mr. Mum—^Hyoscyamine you refer to?—^No—^hyoscin* 

You are talking about a book; what is the book?—It is a homoeoH 
'pathic book. 

Where is it?—I have not seen a copy of it for ten or fifteen years. 

The Loud Cbccef Justiob —^This is a very vital matter for you, Dr. 
Crippen. If there is any book in which hyosdn is preacribed for use in 
this way, you had better produce the book. AH you say is that you think 
there is such a book, but you have not seen it for twelve years. 

Mr. Mum—^Fifteen years I think he siaid. 

By the Loed Chtef Justice —What is the book that you are thinking 
ofj_Hempel and Arndt's, I think the title is The Dictionary of Homoeo¬ 
pathic Materia Medioa "; it is a book in several volumes. 

The LoBn CkiBP Justice— We will have that book sent for, 

Mr. Mum—have not got that book, my lord. 

The Lord Chiep Justice —Mir. Tobin, if there be such a book you had 
better have it sent for. It may be impoortant. 

By Mr. Mum—^Now, as I understand your evidence given yesterday, 
you put up into pillules some two-thirds of the 6 grains of hyoscin that 
you bought?—^No, I said all of it. Wait a moment, I do not thiiik 
you comprehend the way in which I prepared it. 

As- I understood your evidenceH-H>f course, I may have totally mis¬ 
understood it—you put it into pillules?—see what you mean, yes; I had 
used about two-thirds of the quantity. 

What became of the remaining third?—It wae left in the oflioe when 
I went away. 

It ought to be there now?—I should think it would be. 

Have you directed any search to be made for it?—I have not. 

Nor suggested to anybody that it should be searched for?—Yes, 
Mr, Newton has gone there to look. 
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Has Jie found it?—He told mo that he could not find any of my 
bottles that I left* thetro. 

Where did you leave this quantity of hyoacdnl—^It was in a cabinet 
in my private room. 

Can you give a number to the room?—^Room 68. 

Albion House?—'Tes. 

Who besides yoomself ever used that room?—^Well, up to about three 
> weeks before I left nobody but myself used that room. 

The -last three weeks?—^The last three weeks I had put a dental 
chair in there, and occasionally used it as an extra room. 

By the Lord Cbdcep Justtoei—^W hat you are asked is, did anybody 
use it besides yourself?—^It was then occasionally used for dental patients. 

By whom?—^By an assistant. 

Wlat is his name?—am very bad at names; perhaps Mr. Newton 
can help me on that. 

Mr. Newton* —Was it Long? 

The Witness —^No, not Long; there was Dr. Eylance—oh, it was 
Ooulthard; that is the name; I have got it. 

By Mr. Mura—^Was that room locked when you left it?—^Never 
locked—^well, my rooms were always looked at night. 

Who had the key?—^Long had the key. 

Was that one of the keys that you sent him in the envelope?—^No*; 
th^ were the keys of the house. 

Will you look at exhibit 38 (handed). You wanted this hyosoiQ, 
as I understand you, for a perfectly legitimate purpose?—Quite so-. 

Name of purchaser, Munyons, per H. H. Crippen ?—Yes, I always 
bought my drugsi in that way. 

"'Address of purchaser, rooms 67 and 61^'?—"67 to 61/^ which 
include® my own ofl&ces and Munyon®. 

"Purpose for which it is required, homoeopathio preparations^’?— 

Yes. 

Have you got any of those homoeopathio preparations left?—^Do you 
mean in my office? 

Which contained hyosoin?—have already given that answer- 

Pardon me, will you answer this question, have you got anywhere 
left any homoeopathic preparation into which you put tins hyosoin?— 
They weore all sent out as mey were made. 

You have none left?—have none left- 

Have you got here any patient to whom you sent such homoeopathio 
preparation®?—^Mr. Newton ha® been looking the matter up; I do not 
know. 

Re-examined by Mr. Tobin —You arrived in England on Saturday, 
27th August?—Yes. 

And weire then taken into custody?—Yes. 

And from that moment onwards you have been kept in prison?— 
Sight. 

The day after your arrival Mr. Newton saw you in the prison cellar 

Ye®. 
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And from that moment has he candncted your defence and looked 
after your interests ^—^Entirely. 

He appeared for you before the magistrate?—^Tes. 

And he watched your interests at the coroner’s inquiry?—^Yasi; 1 left 
OTerything to him. 

One other point as r-^arda dates. On 21st September you were 
oommitted for trial by the magistrate on this charge?—^Yes. 

And on 26th September the coroner’s inquiry concluded?—^Te®. 

Five days later?—^Yes. 

As regards your making up presoiiptiona, for how many yeansi about 
have you been making up prescriptions for patients?—^WeU, off and on.— 
do you mean for treatment by correspondence—^for treatment by post? 

By the Loan Chiep Justice —Sending people prescriptions; that is 
what Mr. Tobin means—^not a remedy, but a prescription?—Oh, seventeen 
or eighteen years. 

By Mr. Tosm—have here some glasses. What do you call this? 
la that a graduated glass?—^Yes, a graduated measure. 

That is used for prescriptions?—^Yes, for measuring prescriptions. 

How long have you had that about?-- 

The Lobd Chiep Justiob—Y ou must ask hiTYi first, ia that one that 
He had? 

The Witness —^That is one that I used as a. measure for ouncea j that 
ia an ounce measure. 

By the Lobd Cheep Justice —Where did it come from?—We had that 
in Munyons. 

But where did you get it from to give to Mr. Newton?—I t biT v k Mr. 
Newton got it himself from my ofiSce. 

That is what I thought. You may say that you had glassea like 
that, but you do not know where that has. oome from?—do not know 
where that particular one came from, no. 

By Mr. Tobin —^Now, had you constantly things like that glass whioh 
I show you?—^Yes. 

Will you tell the jury what it is called?—^This is a dropper; it ie 
used for drops; it is so that you can get a drop at a time. 

When you release your ^ger a drop comes out?—^Yes. 

Then there are three other things. Will you tell the Court what 
they are called?—These are testing glasses. 

You had testing tubes, too?—^Yeo. 

Now, was there something that you sent to patients called ohrshob ” f 
—Yes. 

Is that a thing that you made up yourself,or not?—Decidedlv ves_ 

ontirdy myself. ^ 

By the Lord Cbuep Justice —Is that an ear salve?—^It was known 
under the name of ohrshob as a special preparation, 

“ Ohr,” of course, is the German for ear,” What does shob 
mean?—It comes from absorb there is the German word for ear 
uid then absorb.” ’ 

By Mr. Tobin —Was that something that you prescribed for deafness ¥ 
-Yes. 

^ the Lorn) CfaiEP Justice —^Has ohrshob got hyoeom in it?—No. 
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By Mr. Tobin —have a number of letters here. Is that one of the 
letters from some patient?—^Yes, that is one. 

What ia the date of it; you will find the date at the top, I think, the 
3rd October, 1908; is that right?—^There ia another date here, when 
the letter was looked up again on the 6th January, 1909. 

The date I saw was the 3rd October, 1908?—^That is the date of the 
letter. 

The Lord Chijsf Justioh —^Let us keep to what is material. Does 
this prove more than that he had prescribed for people? 

Mr. Tobin —^Nothing else, my lord. 

The Lord Chief Justice—^T ou can take it generally that he did pre¬ 
scribe for people. (27o Witness) —Is that so?—I have, yee. 

You had communicated with the patients in writing, and then pre* 
scribed for them?—^Yes, for a very long time. 

By Mr. Tobin —Is there any letter that you know of which refers to 
anything that you prescribed containing hyoscin?—^There should be plenty 
of letters with registered on the back, '' Special nerve remedy.’^ There 
should be plenty of those; it would not refer to “ hyoscin/' 

I have a number of letters here; you know what they are?—^Yes. 

They relate to prescriptions?—^Yes. 

The point is this, do any of those letters that I have got here, so far 
as you know, refer to proscriptions made up by you, containing hyoooin?— 
There must be some there. 

Where did you get this hyoscin?- 

The Lord Chief Justice —Do keep to one thing at a time, I want 
you to have every^ opportunity—^it is moat important that you should. 
If there is anything tliat he swears relates to a preparation containing 
hyoscin the date is of importance, and you are entitled to refer to it; 
but simply to say that you have a number of letters from patients carries 
it no further than you have got in the general answer—^that he has for 
many years prescribe for patients. 

Mr. Tobin —^My lord, I only wanted to find out which letter, if aw, 
in this bundle refera to some prescription containing hyoscin. {To 
WUness)-^m you tell me by looking?—I think I can, 

I want anything which refers to a prescription containing hyosem. 
Could you tell by looking?— I should by looking. 

These are letters from patients, are they ?—Yes, (A number of letters 
were handed to the witness.) No, these are not the letters that would 
refer to that. 

I have no other letters. Were there any other letters? — ^They were 
all in Munyona* files, not mjr files; those come from my; personal files. 

My friend Mr, Muir points out this one to me; will.you look at it. 
You mentioned yesterday the name of M'Sweeney. I do not know whether 
that letter—(handed)—bears in any way on the question whether you pre- 
Ksibed bT 06 oiii!^Y 6 B, that is risrht. 

By the Ijoni Chibf Jtjstiok—^W hat is the date?—31st Jamiairy, 1910. 
You ■will see " nenre tonio ” there. 

By Mr, Tosm—Do you remember when you first be^ to uee hyoscin? 
—About seventeen or eighteen years ago, when I was preparing iJMnedieB 
for Munyons in the laboratory. 
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In England or America?—^In America. ^ t ^ 

You did use it in America?—^Yes, in a similar manner to 'wnat I useici 

it Iiere 

This is a letter from a gentleman named M^Sweeney in August, 1 
that does not refer to it at all, of course; but on the back of it ? 
the back there is registered the prescription and the date. 

On the back there is this—“January 10th, Vilatiser; 31st, 4s. od. 
Sp. 1.^* What is that?—“Special.” ^ v- 

Is that your handmiting?—^No; that is the girl who registered this 
for me. 

“4b. 6d. Sp. 1 Blood and Nerve Tonic.” What do you say that was# 
—That is one of the remedies which contained hyoscin; there should be 


many other lettere. 

The Lobd Cheep Justiob—I will admit that, as far as it goes, but it 
is not his enfcty at aHj it is the entry of somebody else that she sent out 
a special nerve tonic. 

By Mr. Tobut—H ow long have you been in England—do you say ten 
years?—More than that—^fcwelve- 

Fifteen years, about?—Yes. 

Is hyoscin a thing that you regularly kept in your place, or only very 
seldom?—No, I never kept it tmtil lately. 

The Lokd Cheep Jttsticb—Y ou forget his answer yesterday. He said 
that he bought it in America, but never in England imtil 19th January. 
You cannot put to him that he regularly kept it. 

By Mr. Toben*—W hy did you buy it in England ?—^Because I wanted to 
prepare some special nerve remedies for some veary obstinate cases. 

Obstinate cases of what?—^Nerve diseases, spasmodic ailments. 

By the Lobd Cseeb JusrroK— Now, Dr. Cripj^, listen to me. We 
have heard a description of your wife and her habits by these witnesses as 
to her vivacious manner and bright spirits, and all that. Apart from the 
quarrels with you, which I quite xmderstand, you agree in iji.at description, 
I understand?—Yes- 

To her friends she was amiable and pleasant?—^Yes, to the outside 
world she was extremely amiable and pleasant. 

To the outside world extremely amiable and popular?—^Yes. 

As she has been described, quite bright and vivacious?—Occasionally 
she had quarrels with her friends, and would not speak to them for a time. 

This skeleton in the house and quarrel with you weire not known to 
her friends I gather?—Not at all. 

Was she fond of jewdleiy?—She was very anxious to have plenty to 


wear. 


And fond of dress?—Very fond of fine clothes if she could get them. 
And veiy fond of jewellery?—Yes. 

You came back oh ^e evening of 1st February and found she had gone. 
Ton had no idea of her going until you found she had gone?—^No, any more 
han she had done before. 

She had threatened you so often before that you thought it was only 
Her threat?—^That is all. 

Did you examine the house?—Yes, I went right through the house. 
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Were her clothes in the usual place, hanging up?—^No; in the back 
bedroom, where she kept most of her dothes, there were lots of clothes 
strewn about. 

Are you able to tell us of any clothes that she took away?—^No, she 
had an immense lot of clothes; 1 could not deiine any special clothes that 
she took. 

Are you able to tell us whether on that evening you discovered that 
any trunk had been taken away?—No, I could not swear to that. 

Of course, it is extremely important for your own interests if you can 
do it, and I thought I had better ask you. Did you ascertain that night 
that any trunk or any quantity of clothes had been taken from the house?-— 
No, I did not see any; I mean to say, I did not miss any. 

Except the few rings and the watch that she had before her marriage, 
according to you, all the jewellery was left behind?—^Yes, 

She had been wearing this jeiwe-Ue-ry previously on her visits to these 
people ?—Yes. 

Where did you find that?—I found it up in her bedroom. 

Now, I want to put to you again specifically what Mr. Muir has put 
to you—^that your wife, having threatened many times to go, had at last 
gone; did you take no steps to find out where she had gone?—^No, I did not. 

Whether she had gone abroad?—^No, because she had been threatening 
to go BO often. 

But you took no* steps?—^No, I took no steps. 

Then I understand you to .say tbat you took no steps right away up 
to the 8th of July?—^No, not at aJU. 

Now, up to the 8th of July I understand you had no idea of changing 
your name?—Not at all. 

Or disguising yourself?—^Not at all. 

Or dis^ising Miss Le Neve?—^Not at all. 

You had heard nothing to arouse your suspicions at all?—^No daarge 
was made, and I never expected one; I had no reason. 

Except this—what you have described very properly as a mass of wicked 
lies—^you had nothing to disturb your mind at all?—Nothing to disturb 
my ndnd in any way* 

Now, I want you to tell the jury, please, the upshot of what Mr. Dew 
said to you on the 8th which alarms you. I want you to repeat all that 
he said which you say alarmed you?—^Mr. Dew said to me that if I oould 
not find my wife there would be veay serious trouble in store for me. 

Anything else?—Well, he repeat^ that in two or three different forms, 
but that is the gist of what he said to me. 

Do you represent to the juijy that a woman who was, we will say, going 
wrong, or had got relations with another man, is anytixing uncommon or 
extraordinary?—^Do I thiiik it is anything uncommon? 

Yes. You know you have spoken of it in answer to Mr, Muir as a 
scandal; but, assuming that your wife had loft to go with another man, 
do you represent—you are a man of the world—fiiat that is anything 
unoommon?—do not think it is anything uncommon, but I am very 
sensitive to any censure or any scandal of that kind. 

I quite understand it, and you tried to get rid of that scandal by what 
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you said. I want you to tell the jury what was the charge which up to 
that time you thought might be brought against you when Mr. Dew told 
you that there would be trouble on 8th July ?—did not think there wae 
any specific charge, except that I might be arrested and held on suspicion. 
I do not know law at all; but, of course, I have been a reader of romances 
to a ^eat extent, and 1 had an idea that I might be arrested and held on 
su^icion until she was found. 

You ask the jury to believe that that was your motive in going away— 
because you thought you might be arrested and held on suspicion?—^On 
suspicion, yes. 

I gather that up to Dew’s coming to your house you had no suspicion 
or fear of any kind?—^Not at all, not the slightest. 

Now, I also understand you to tell Mr. Muir that if those pyjamas 
were bought after J905, how they got into your cellar you cannot explain? 
—^No, I have no idea. 

Now, I must ask you a question or two about the last part of your 
evidence to Mr. Muir, and also your answers to Mr. Tobin. Did you keep 
a prescription book or not?—^No, I never kept a prescription book. 

Did you write out any prescriptions?—No. 

Never?—^Homoeopathio physicians do not write out prescriptions. 

I did not ask you about what homoeopathic physicians did. ’When you 
talk of prescriptions for patients you mean sending out medicines, do you ? 
—mean preparing and sending medicines. The word prescription ” is 
a wrong word. 

Now, you told us yesterday that you never bought any hyoscin in 
England until 19tBrJanuary?—^Yes. 

Did you ever buy any afterwards?—^No. 

You were in England for nearly six months, from 19th Januaiy to- 8th 
of July^Yes. 

Jtnd you did not buy any during that time?—^No. 

Were you going on prescribing this remedy?—Yes. 

You bought no more?—^No, there was still some left. 

I am not speaking only of what was left, but of the things that were 
made up. Wasi the cabinet locked?—^No, the cabinet waa not locked. 

Was, there any other poiisonousi stuff—mean drugs which might be 
poisonous, but used for medicine—^in the cabinet besides the hyoscin?— 
There was some aconite, some gelsemium, some belladonna—— 

AH left by you?—^All left by me, yes. 

Now, you told Mr. Muir that you spent the £80 and the £116 partly 
in advertastemenlts—^the greater part, you said?—^The greater part in 
advertising. 

Have you any account with anybody for the advertisiements?—The 
books will all be found in my oflSoe. 

I am not speaking of the books in your oflSoe; I am speaking of the 
evidence heiro. Have you any one who will come and speak to your spend¬ 
ing money in advertisementa?—Well, outside the advertising, I can give 
the names of the papers; will that do? 

You can do what you like. I am asking you this question. If you 
knew how much you paid to any particular man it would be of some 
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impoortaiioe to you* Are any of tihe people liere to whom you paid money? 
—^In Cburt, no-. 

Are any of the people to whom you paid money after 31®t January, or 
2nd of February to be quite accurate, coming ae your witneeise® or not?— 
No, I am not -calling such witnesses. 

You told Mr. Muir, and I think you told me too, that the first you 
heard of Mr. Newton was by telegram?—Yes. 

At Quebec?—^Yes. 

Did you know him before?—Well, I knew him as a reputable—— 

I did not ask you whether you knew him by reputation; did you know 
him personally?—met him about twelve years ago, I think, in opposition 
to me in a case 1 had at Marlborough Street. 

Nobody is disputing his ability or his position—not the least in the 
world. I am refeirring to an answer which I did not -understand at first. 
You said you got a telegram from Mr. Newton?—^Yes. 

Do you know how he came to telegraph to you?—Yes, one of my 
friends asked him to telegraph to me. 

Do you know who that friend is?—Yes. 

You can give his name if necessary; I do not ask for more than that? 

— 

Then having received a telegram from him, you replied to it?— 
immediately repli-ed asking him to conduct my defence. 

And, as you have told Mr, Muir and Mr. Tobin, since you have been 
home you have told him everything you could?—Told him everything, and 
left everything entirely in his hands. 

As you have told us, of course, you know the gravity of this charge^ 
and that if you found your wife there is an end to the whole thing?^Yes. 

Why did you not let that advertisement that you drafted on 8th of 
July go to the Press?—^Because I—^ 

Just think before you answer. You are urged by Dew to find your 
wife?—To do the best I could. 

You believing her to be alive?—^Believing her to be alive. 

You draft the advertisement?—-Yes. 

^ Why did you not send it to the Press?—I left it ‘there becau^ I left it 
behind me when I went away, and I thought it was no use my bothering. 

I have mt this to you in order to understand your position, and I am 
anxious to do so. The first suspicion that passed your mind was on the 
8th?—Yes. 

After this^ long interview you were desired by Dew to find your wife, 
and an advertisement is drawn up; why did you not advertise for hei^— 
you had not changed your name then; why did not you advertise for her ?— 
Because I dropped the matter at once when I went away. 

But you had not gone on the 8th, and you aaid to Mr. Muir that you 
did not make up your mind to go until the morning of the 9th?—did 
not think they would bother with me after I got out of England, 

You did not think if yon got out of England the police would trouble 
any more about it?-r-I did not think they would trouble any morej I did 
not think case was of suflioient importanoe to them for that. 

IWhy did you go by Antwerp?—^B^ause I thought I could get a chaap 
trip that way; in fact, it was a very cheap trip. 
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Did you find out that theie was a boat going from Antwerp?—Oh, I 
had been that way before. 

Bid you know when the boat sailed ?—No, I did not know till after I 
waa there. 

After you disguised Miss Le Neve, as you told us, you parsed under 
a false name?—Tes, after that time. 

^ oommunioation from the jury was handed to 1 m lordship.] 

The Lord Cheeb' Justioh —Tour question, sir, is a little argumentative, 
but I will put it to him. 

(To Wi^nesi }—Tou say that you remember Hempel <fe Arndt’s book?— 

Yes. 

"Which you have not seen for fifteen years?—^Yes. 

Do you remember what the contents of the book were as regards 
quantities or anything of that kind?—^Do you mean as to hyosoin? 

Yes, I do?—No, I cannot remember now. 

What?—cannot remember what the doses were. 

I will put the question suggested (a very proper question) in a different 
way. Gan you tell us any work which tells people the safe quantity of 
hyoecin that can be used by the mouth as distinguished from the dangerous 
quantily?— 1 will deal with it in this way. I may say there are what we 
may call two classes of medicines, allopa'^c and homoeopathic. 

Tou had better answer the question first?—cannot answer it. 

Can you mention any book which tells you the safe quantity of hyosoin 
to be used?—Yes, the British Pharmacopoeia tells the safe quantity. 

A Juror —understand that the prisoner said that he got the infoma- 
tion about hyoaciin from this particular publication that he has men¬ 
tioned— 

The Lord CmBr Justice—^Y es, 

The Juror— What we want to know is, if he can remember after all 
these years the particular quantity of hyosoin that would be safely used in 
administering the drug. 

The Lord Cmm Justice —Quite right, but that is a matter of oomment. 
If we are to have that, we must have the book here. 

(To Witness) —^Do you know whether that book gave you the safe 
quantity or not?—^They would only recommend- 

Do you know?—^Th-^ do not recommend the doses in those books. If 
you would not mind my eiplaining, I oould put it very clearly. 

Tou may erplain if you wish?—^The allopathio books give you a 
specific dose, but the homoeopathic books simply say, ** an infinitesimal 
dose/’ which means a very minute dose like the lO,dO0th of a grain. 

Will you call attention to any book that recommends hyosoin as a drug 
to be taken internally? You say Hempel & Arndt’s book did so; if so, you 
must produce it?—^That is the only one I can think of at the present time. 

Dr, GhiBhbt Maitlaot Tuknoti 4L, examined by Mr. Tobin—I am 
direct of the Pathologioal Institute at the London Hospital, The coa^ 
ducting of post-mortem exammations falls to my department. I am Master 
of Arts, a Doctor of Medicine, a Bachelor of Surgery of the University of 
Oxford, a member of the Boyal College of Surgeons, London, a licentiate 
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of tihe Royal College of Physioiansi, aad I am also a member of the Patho¬ 
logical Society of Great Britain, which la the largest pathological institute 
in the United Kingdom. In 1907, 1908, and 1909 the average number of 
post-mortem ectaminationsi made under my supervision was 1261 each year. 
Complete microsoopio investigations are carried out under my supervision. 

I devote the whole of my time to that and to the microsoopio examination 
of similar material that is sent down by the surgeons. I have on three 
occasions—9th September, 16th and 17th October—seen the piece of skin 
and flesh that is now shown to me. On 9th September a slice about 4^ 
inches long was made across that piece of skin by Mr. Pepper. That slice 
goes across the right hand of what has been called the horse-shoe depression 
as the skin lies on the ti’ay. The out does not go across the folded side 
of the so-oaUed horse shoe which Mr. Pepper thinks is a scar—^it goes 
across and beyond on each side of the so-called soar. There is another out 
through this other limb of the depression which was made by Dr. Spilsbury; 

I think it is said that Dr. Spilsbury made it the same day. That out goes 
beyond the fold on either side, and goes outside it on each side. I have 
examined the portions removed by this out and a third cut that was made. 
First of all, one isingle long cut was made at our request. There was a 
piece removed, up by the fold, and then a second piece from the so-called 
scar, and then a third piece from the edge, completely outside the scar. 

I have examined those three bits with the microscope. 

Does your microscopical examination enable you to say whether that 
is a soar in fact, or which one of those bits was cut?—^It enables me to 
say that it cannot possibly be a scar. I have formed that opinion because 
of oerfcain structures which are found in this area which is described as a 
scar, and which have never been found in a scar before. First of all, there 
are two groups of hair follicles. In one group there are three hair follicles, 
and in l£.e other there are two hair follicles. A hair follicle is the sheath 
round the hair. In these follicles or sheaths the hairs are also to be seen 
cut in cross-sections. In addition to that, one finds in two of the sections 
in relation to these hairs, as one would expect, a large piece of sebaceous 
gland, and then another large piece in another section of same sebaceous 
or fatty gland. 

By the Loan Chief Justioh —^In all that I am saying about the hair 
follicles I am referring to what I discovered on the ifiece which is cut through ' 
the mark. These are the structures—the hair folHoles containing hairs and 
the sebaceous gland. There is another portion of a fatty tissue I might 
mention, I think, because it is a most important landmark, as it could not 
be present in a stretched soar—a bay or outer process of the fatty tissue 
which lies below this true skin which is found within the area, described as 
a soar. That could not exist, and it is an important landmark, because it 
may be found in the seotions of all the six slices that have been out. This 
portion of fatty tissue coming into the true skin, as it is called—^we could 
tdl by that landmark very clearly; we could trace through each of the six 
flections any structure that we see in one. Sir etrips have been taken 
from the piece out along the mark, and they all show Ihe fatty tissue. 

MaxminaUon emtvimed —^Is there any other reason why you eay that 
in your opinion that cannot have been a soar?—One of these reasons would 
be sufficient. 
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^ You aro asked if thoro is any othetr. If the(pe is another weaker reaisou 
I will not trouble, but are those the best?—^Those are the best, and in my 
opinion ^they are conclusive. If that mark on one side is not in fact a 
scar it was caused by folding of the skin by pressure, which allowed the g ikin 
m that area to ^et somewhat dried; the juices, as it were, are somewhat 
dried* It is quite a practicable thing to handle that bit of skin to indicate 
how it^was folded. [The witness indicated how it was folded.] That, in 
ngr opinion, wo^d account for the mark which has been called a scar. 
There are noarkings near the so-oaJled soar to indicate that there must 
have been pressure of some material. As to the pattern of the material, it is 
visible to the naked eye, as I explain to the jury. [The-witness explained 
to the jury.] 

now the dean long cut right through the area of the so-called 
scar and beyond it on each side—have you any remark to make about the 
cut edges ^^own by that long straight cut?—What I should like to say 
IS mat t^ng the two cuts, the one that passes through one groove and the 
other that passes through the other groove, examining the cut edges of 
these cuts in both grooves, one finds the same appearance. 

By ^ Lobd Chiep JusTt<»— You aay that, taking right through the 
aam of the so^oaJled soar and the cut of vhat is called the fold, you find 
the same appearance?—Tltat is it. 

Excarmuaion contmued—lt one out had been reaUy through a soar 
«peot lie same appearance in both outs or not?—^No. 

Wtot diff^t appearance would there have been in the out through the 
80-^ed so^, if it really was a soar?—There would he no reason for a sear 
to have this d^r, feansparent, horny appearance that both these out 
su^ees have. T^t is not the appearance of a soar in section at all: that 
is due to this diying from th© folding. 

tiw. was a soar I would not have expected 

the homy appearance which I find in both outs. ^ 

CkoBS-examin^ by Mr. Mum—^I am a qualified surgeon, but I never 
^my snri^j I am a specialist, and I only do this work. I cannot say 
part of the body that piece of skin comes from, but I have 
^ explanation is that it comes from 

the lowest part of the abdomen. 

Then yon do agree that it comes from the lower part?—will not 

iSfTsee. - 


«p«rieno6, agree that it does oome from the 
lower part of the abdomen?—^I will admit_ 

^ admit; you are not here to make 
asked to say, with your great experience, to the beet 
»y^ dbdS^*^ ’ taken?-Th6n I wS 

JpsmcB—Please remember that yw are not hero as 
an ^ooate, but as a witness, and the word " admit ” is not the right word 

Mr; Mma—'When I first examined that piece of flesh I formed a 
opmi^ ae to the part of the body it had oome from I 
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been present while Mr, Pepper, Dr. Spilsbury, or Dr. Willoox have been 
examined or crofis-esamined. 

Was it by yonr wish that yon were net present?—No, I cannot say 
that—well, I thiii I ought to modify that. It was not by my widi, but 
I think I had said before, at the very beginning, when I was to 

undert^e this, that I hoped it would not mean having to give evidence. 

Did you give your first opinion on that understanding?—I had been 
promisiad that I 'would not b© callod at all as a witnoss. 

You gave your first opinion upon the understanding that you would 
not b© oalled as a witness?—^No, I would not siay "that. I went to see these 
remsiniS on that understanding. 1 had been promised at the very start 
t^t I would not be ^led as a witness. Since then Mr. P'epp4, Dr. 
Willoox, ^d Dr. Spilsbury have been cross-examined upon what was 
suggested in my opinion. I have not been present to hear the reasons they 
gave for their opinions, but I had a copy of their depositions sent to me. 

^ After you had seen thoir answers to the questions put upon your 
opinion did you alter your opinion?—Not because of any such questions-^ 
oh, it must be so. 

Please answer my question?—altered my opinion considerably after 
the second time I examined that piece. 

I asked you whether you altered your opinion after you had seen the 
reasons they gavo for their opinions?—^Yes, it must have been after that. 

In your opinion which you first gave, did you state that the aponeurosis 
was absent fro-m that piece of flesh?—No, I said that I thought there was 
an absence of the aponeurosis characteristic of the abdomen. There were 
aponeuroses there. My opinion now is that that is from the lower part of 
the abdominal wall. 

Did you find there the abdominal muscle?—Which abdominal muscle? 

The rectus abdominis?—^Yes, I think eo. 

Is that muscle in life attached to the pubic bon© by a tendon?—Yes. 

Do ycm find there part of the tendon which had attached that muscle 
to the pubic bone?—I had not seen that. 

Do you see it now?—No. [Dr. Spilsbury pointed out what was sug¬ 
gested as the tendon.] 

By the Lord Chot Justiob—Now, what is your answer?—It is not 
where I sliould expect it from the dissections I have made. 

You are asked whether you can see the presence or traces of the pxesenoe 
of the tendon which attaches the muscle to the pubic bone. Your last 
answer is that the abdominal muscle is attached to the pubic bone by the 
tendon. Do you say that it is there or is not?—I do not think this is it. 

You say you do not find it?—Inhere is a tendon there, and if tihat is 
the rectus it is* 

Please answer this one way or the other; it is most important* Do 
you find that tendon there or not?—Yes. 

By Mr. Muna—Is that tendon attached to a muscle which is at present 
loose behind the piece of skin?—Yes. 

If you pull that muscle down to what in life would be the bottom of 
the piece of flesh, does it come into the position in which it would he 
aiteohed to the pubic bone? Pull it down now and then answer my ques- 
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tion?—^It does not naturally; it pulls it out of position. You can pxill it 
into that position. 

If you puU it up as far as it will go in the other direction, in the 
direction of the navel, in what position is it?—^It goes right up, nearly 
4^ inches up. 

Would it then he behind the navel?—^It might he behind the navel. 

Have you any doubt that this piece of skin is part of the abdomen?— 

Yes. 

You have?—Yes. 

The Lobd Chief Justiob —^Do listen, Dr. Turnbull. 

By Mr. Mum—^What part of the body do you suggest it comes from 
if not from the abdomen?—have told you, and I do not think you can 
have a better explanation. 

What part does it come from if not from the abdomen?—^From the 
upper part of the thigh. 

The Loed Chief Justice —I am in a great difficulty here. I understood 
this witness to say in examination-in-chief that in his opinion this piece 
of skin did come from the abdominal wall. That was the best suggestion 
he could make. When I misunderstood Mr. Tobin’s cross-examination, and 
thought that he suggested that it came from another part of the body, 
Mr. Tobin said that I was wrong. I think now we must proceed on the 
hypothesis that it does come from the abdominal wall, in accordance with 
the evidence of the other witnesses. 

By Mr. Mum—^Now, will you kindly read what you said in your 
original report about this piece of flesh not coming from the abdominal 
wall?—'' We are of opinion that that skin does not come from the abdomen 
for the following reasons.” (Reads.) That is a joint opinion along with 
Dr. Wall. 

You now tell us that the characteristic aponeurosis is present in that 
piece of skin?—^The aponeurosis, I think, is characteristic. 

Was Dr. Wall also promised that he would not be called as a witness 
before he signed that report?—^No, he was not. 

By the Lobd Chibf Justiob —should say that I had had twenty 
minutes’ examination of this specimen with Dr. Wall before I wrote the 
report in which I said that there was no aponeurosis present. 

By Mr. Mura—Do you find on the side of that piece of flesh, which 
would be the left side in life, some transverse muscles on the deepest surface 
of the specimen?—Yes. 

The fibres running in two directions, one super-imposed on the other ? 
—^In one direction, certainly. 

Do those correspond with the fibres of the internal oblique muscle and 
the transversalis musde of the abdomen?—They could, I think. 

But do they?—^It is really impossible to say that. They might corre¬ 
spond, but they are so altered that you cannot see. 

If they do correspond, would that not show beyond question that they 
came from the abdominal wall?—^Yes. 

Do you find a mark on that piece of skin which diows the incision 
made for the purpose of an operation?—^No. 

Do you know the American method of stitching the abdominal wall 
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■where it is cut open for the purposes of an operation, the method by which 
the stitches do not come to the surface except at the beginning and at the 
end?—There are several methods. 

So that there would be only one stitch there if that method of operation 
were used?—^Tes. I did not find the mark of a stitch there. In opening 
the wall of the abdomen for the purpose of an operation, first of all the 
incision is made, then the wall is pulled asunder, tlie organs are removed, 
and the abdominal wall is sewn up. It is not a common thing for part 
of the epidermis to be enfolded when the wall is sewn up again, but I have 
seen it happen in a few cases, very few. The surgeon always takes some 
instruments and turns up the edges to prevent that after he has put in 
the suture. 

I put it to you that it is not at all uncommon in that condition ?— 
do not agree. Of course, it does happen, and I have seen the edges turned 
in. 

By the Lord Chief Jusoiob—^N ot quite the edges turned in, but the 
result of the edges being turned in is that a bit of the epidermis gets enfolded 
or belo-w the folds of the scar?—^I have only read of that. 

By Mr. Mum—You have never seen it?—^No. 

So that you are not familiar with the appearance of such a case?—Yes, 
but not from operation; from accidents it is very faniiliar. 

^ By the Lord Cihep Jttstich— I am familiar with the appearance of an 
accident scar, not an operation scar—^where the epidermis has got enfolded 
or below the folds of the scar. 

By Mr. Muir—^ 1 am talking about an operation scar?—^The appear¬ 
ances are similar. 

How do you know if you have never seen them?—I have read about 
them. I have never seen an operation scar where part of the epidermis 
has been enfolded in the wound. 

Then you cannot toll me what takes place when such a wound heals?— 
Yes, I have seen this phenomenon of which you are speaking when, for 
instance, a man has fallen upon his hand hero and cut his hand, causing 
an incision like an operation, and it has been allowed to heal, and he has 
got such an included epidermis. 

That is the nearest you have ever come to seeing such a case?—^Yes. 

Now, I put it to you that in such a case as I have described the 
inclusion of epidermis in the incision made for the purposes of an operation, 
was easily mistaken for sebaceous glands?—For one sebaceous gland, but 
not easily. 

For sebaceous glands is my question?—^No. 

By the Lord Chiep Jubtiob—W hat Mr. Muir is putting to you is that 
where you get the flesh included you might find one or more sobaceous 
glands, what 1 will call in between the lips of the scar?—No, I would not 
agree with that at all. I think what he puts is that tlie appearance of 
such an incision might be mistaken for a sebaceous gland. Is that so? 

Not for one sebaceous gland, but for aeteoeous glands. Sebaceous 
glands are distributed over the epidermis, are they not?—Yes, Would you 
mind making this clearer to me? 
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You have said that it might be mistaken for one sebaceous eland, but 
not for more. We do not understand what you mean by that?—I know 
the appearance of these inclusions, because I know that the accidental ones 
are similar to those in operations. I have never.seen one in an operation 
scar, but I have, of course, read about them. Such inclusion might by 
somebo(^ unaccustomed to tiie microscope be mistaken. 

By Mr. Mum—We are not talking about people unaccustomed to the 
microscope. We are talking about people like Mr. Spilsbury. I am^ sug¬ 
gesting to you that persons accustom^ to the microscope might be deceived? 
—No, I will not agree with that. The epidermis is composed of cells, 
which are called epithelial cells. I do not tixink that those cells might be 
mistaken for sebaceous glands. The cells lining hair follicles have a 
similar appearance. 

If the epithelial cells were included in a healed scar, might they not be 
mistaken for sebaceous glands or for hair follicles?—Not for hair follicles 
with the hair, because hair has such a very special structure that you 
could not mistake it for anything else. 

Not if included?—^Not in an old scar, no. I do not think you under¬ 
stand. 

I think I do. Pray give me the credit for understanding it. 

By the Lord CnrEff Justtcb—^D o not get into controversy with Mr, 
Muir; do not suggest that he does not understand what he is putting. You 
say not hair follicles?—^No. 

By Mr. Mum—say no, because there is no resemblance; they would 
not be at all alike. 

What is the dijBference?—^Between a hair follicle with a hair and an 
included- 

A hair follicle without a hair; I am talking of the hair follicle, not 
the hair. Might an epithelial cell not be mistaken for a hair follicle in¬ 
cluded in a clean scar?—^Would you repeat the question to me? 

No, sir, I will not. The homy appearance in that is due, you say, 
to drying?—Yes. The first occasion we saw it was on 9th September. It 
had been out of the grave since 14:tih July. I cannot remember what 
^ happened to it in between those two dates. 

Might it have dried between those two dates?—^No—-the skin might 
have dried, yes. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Tobin —was not present here in Court the first 
three days. My time is valuable, and I have duties to attend to. I was 
supplied by Mr. Newton with copies of the depositions, and I have been 
supplied daily during the progress of this trial with copies of the evidence 
of '^e medical gentlemen at trial. 

From start to finish, as regards the scar, have you ever wavered in 
your opinion that that was not a soar?—^No. 

By the Lord Chot Jusuck —^You said in ;^our first report that you and 
Dr. Wall were of opinion that no aponeurosis was present No eharao* 
teristie aponeimosis. May I mad my report again? ** The aposwurooes, 
7 characteristio of tire abdominal wall, were not present,*’ I definitely 
rote a different opinion after the second examination on 16th March. 

Up to that time you had let the advisers be under the opinion 
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what you thought was the absence of aponeurosis was conclusive against 
it being the lower part of the stomach?—^No, I had simply said- 

Do attend. Had you told them you had changed your opinion before 
18th October?—^No. 

Up to that time you had let Mr. Newton and the advisers be under the 
impression contained in your j&rst opinion?—^Yes.—oh, no, I beg your 
pardon—I had asked Mr. Newton before if we could not see the specimen 
again to confirm our opinion. 

When did you first communicate to Mr. Newton that that opinion of 
yours had changed?—On 15th October. 

Now, I want Mr. Pepper to go beside the witness. It is unfortunate 
that you did not hear Mr. Pepper's evidence—I do not say that it is your 
fault at all. In the first place, let me ask this, have you yourself seen old 
soars of ovarian operations?—^Yes. 

Now, Mr. Pepper, will you kindly point out to the witness the throe 
dimensions that you spoke of, and let Dr. Turnbull see what you mean. 
[Mr. Pepper did so.] Now, having had that pointed out by Mr. Pepper, 

I want to ask this, is it or is it not characteristic of abdominal operations 
that the scar is wider at the bottom than at tlie top?- 

Mr. Pepper— Certainly. 

The Lord Chiep Justiob —I did not ads you, Dr. Pepper. I was asking 
Dr. Turnbull. 

Mr. Pepper— beg your pardon, my lord. 

The Lord CShibp Justice —^Perhaps you had better leave Dr. Tumbul! 
now. Before you go you might point out the three points we were referring 
to. [Mr. Pepper showed by marking with pins the three positions, and 
the plate was handed to the jury.] l?ow, Dr. Turnbull, is it in accordance 
with your experience that the mark of a scar from ovariotomy is wider at 
the bottom of the abdomen, or the lower part of the abdomen, than it is 
higher up?—No. I have read that one of the witnesses here said that he 
had performed many hundreds of operations, and that the scar, as a rule, 
was wider at the bottom than it was at the top. I do not agree with that. 

I have never performed any operations myself, but I have examined soars 
of ovariotomy. 

You say that that is untrue?—No, you asked for my experience,* I do 
not say it is untrue. It is not my experience that the scar is generally 
wider at the bottom than at the top. , . „ , 

Does the fact that there is that difference of what I will call a mark 
affect your judgment at all?—Yes, if it is said be a stretched soar, I 
should have thought it would be stretched to its widest in a different 
position. 

I am talking about the scar on the lower part of the woman's stomach f 
~It ought l>d stwtelied one - « , , , 

I put it ae Mr. Pepper haa ^own xt, that the ekiix haa finally healed, 
ahoiring * mark which ie seven-eighiha of an inch at the lower parti an 
iaoh and three^juartera Mgher up, and a quarter of an inch another inch 
and three-quarters hi^er up. would that affect jym judgment at all aa^ 
to ita a soar or not?—think that ia againat it being a aoar. 

Dk> ywi Bay lhat a mark of that kind could be caused by foldiM, that 
is to Bay, a mark which ia wider at the bottom and narrowa up?— 
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Dr. Reginald CfEciL Wall, examined by Mr. Tobin —I a Masto 

of Arts, a Doctor of Medicine of the Universiiy of Oxford, a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London, and a member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. I obtained the Fitzgerald Exhibition at Queen s Col^ge, 
Oxford. The examination for that is in classical subjects, and has^ nothing 
to do with medicine, I obtained the Andrew Clark Exhibition in medi¬ 
cine and pathology at the London Hospital. I am assistant physician 
to the London Hospital, and also to the hospital for consumptives^ at 
Brompton. Until the beginning of this year I was on© of the pathologists 
to the London Hospital. I an examiner in mcU^Tin at the 

Apothecaries Hall. I am a Fellow of the Medical Society of London, and 
also of the Royal Society of Medicine. I am the author of various medical 
works. I was demonstrator of physiology for two years at the London 
Hospital College. I have seen the piece of skin and flesh which was before 
the last witness. I saw it first on 9th September, second on 16th October, 
and third on l7th October. I was present when Mr. Pepper made one 
transverse cut across the piece of skin, including the site of what he said 
was a scar. 1 was not present when Dr, Spilsbury made the subsequent 
cute for the removal of pieces of skin for microscopical examination. On 
16th October my examination of the piece of skin commenced at 11,30 and 
finished at 4.15. It was an examination with the eye and with a hand 
lens, not a microscopical examination. At the second exanoination on I7th 
October w© saw the piece of skin for a third time to identify certain 
points, that we wanted to confirm; and the remainder of the time we were 
present we were examining the microscopic sections which had been pre¬ 
pared by Dr. Spilsbury. The time ©pent over that examination was a little 
over two hours, mainly on the microscopical examination. 

As the result of those examinations is that one groove—one limb of 
the so-called horse shoe—^in your opinion a scar or not?—In my opinion 
it is not a scar. I could not see on inspection by the naked eye or with the 
hand lens such an appearance as 1 should have expected to find if there 
had been a soar in that situation. I found appearances which I could 
explain much more easily on the supposition that the skin had been folded 
in that region. Secondly, after the incision which had been made by 
Mr. Pepper very kindly, I did not, on examining the cut surfaces of the 
edges of the skin, find such an alteration in structure as I should have 
expected had there been originally a scar, and on comparing the cut 
surface at the site where the scar was alleged to be I did not find that 
the appearance of the cut surface differed from the appearance of the 
out surface of the other part of the groove where it is admitted there is 
no scar. 

By the Loiu> Chiep Juskob —^Either right or left of the scar you did 
not find any differences At the site of where I understood the soar was 
suppos^ to he I found^ appearances which corresponded with the appear¬ 
ances in the opposite limb of the groove—^the other limb of the groove. 
In the part which is supposed to be a scar the appearance seemed to me 
to resemble the out edge of the part of the groove which was admitted not 
to he a scar. 

Bxamdnation eontimAied~l should have expected that if the two cut 
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surfaces were not of tbe same nature it ■would not have presented the same 
appearance. 

What different appearance would you have expected from a part 
whicli really came from a true soar?—That is a very diflS.cult question to 
answer. The different new tissue may assume various appearances in 
different circumstances. All that I should have expected would be that 
it presented a different appearance—^not the same appearance. On my 
examination with the naked eye I saw no- structures which could not 
occur in a scar. On microscopical examination I observed traces of hair 
follicles, five in number, and a sebaceous gland—apparently one; that is, 
in the region called a scar. Outside the region called a scar there were 
other hairs and other sebaceous glands similar in appearance to those in 
tlie so-called scar. 

You said that the appearance would he much more easily explained 
by the skin being folded. Would you mind having the tray before you 
and showing the jury what you mean by that?—^^at I meant by -that 
was this—^The first edge folds over like that (describing), and the second 
edge seemed naturally to fold over like that (describing). A member of 
the jury aslcs if it would be more marked in the upper part of the skin 
if it had been folded. I think the reason for that is that some substance, 
same fabric, was placed in here, besides the two sides of the fold. 

By the Lord Chibs' Justioh —^There are no traces of the fabric in the 
outer roll, I imagine that the piece of skin had been folded up like that 
(describing)—^roughly—^and thrown into the grave. 

Do you mean accidentally or deliberatdy?—^Accidentally. 

By a Juror —Could it have been kept in that position?—^It could 
have been kept in that position if it had been held tibtere by some sub¬ 
stance lying on it. 

By the Lord Ghieb Justioh —^If put into that position it would remain 
in that position until something came on top of it?—Something falling 
on the top of it might have rolled it back into that position, 

Emaminatim coniinued^l have not been in attendance daily at this 
particular part of Idle case. 

By the Lord Chief Justice —^Tou say that to produce what you have 
described it must have been rolled over twice, and you said, accidentally 
rolled over. Would it remain in the rolled-over position if it was put or 
thrown down without something being on the top of it?—No, I do not 
know that it would. 

If rolled over twice, as has been described, that would keep it in 
that position until the super-incumbent weight comes upon it?—^It might 
Live been rolled over by something falling upon it. 

Twice?—^Well, if we throw a cloth into a basket it will roll over a 
good many times. 

You think it could have been rolled over twice by something?—I 
think it is very easy to explain it in that way. 

Emaminatioftf eoniiimfd —I have not been in attendance daily at this 
trial, as my time is valuable and I have important duties, A copy of the 
depositions given by the medical men at the Police Court was sent to me 
by the solicitor for the defence, Mr. Newton, and day by day during the 
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progrees of this trial I have been supplied with a copy of the Daily Mail 
report of the evidence. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mum—I have been dependent for the medical 
details given by those gentlemen who were called as expert witnesses in 
this ease for the prosecution upon a newspaper report. I have had no 
other means of knowing what the reasons were that they gave for their 
opinions. 

Were you a party to a report before any of those experts were croas- 
examined at the Police Court?—^Tes. I did not hear any of the medical 
experts for the Crown give their evidence either at the Police Court or 
here. I have been present in Court to-day, and have heard Dr. Turnbull 
examined and cross-examined. He is the only medical witness in this 
case that I have heard examined or cross-examined, I agree with Dr. 
Turnbull practically entirely; there is no essential detail in which I dis¬ 
agree—do not think there is any detail at all. 

Did you read this passage in the copy of the depositions sent to you— 
If Dr. Wall and Dr. Turnbull say that there is an entire absence of 
apeneouroses, I should say it is due to forgetfulness or defective observa¬ 
tion ” ?—^Tes, I did. 

That was a question which professedly was put upon your report?—I 
believe it was. 

Didi you report that there was an entire absence of aponeuroses?— 
No. The report that Dr. Turnbull has just read was a joint report of 
ourselves. I reported thalt the aponeuroses so charaoteristio of the 
abdominal wall were not present. 

That was a report of the absence of aponeuroses?—Of the characteristic 
aponeuroses. 

Of the absence of aponeuroses such as you would find in the abdominal 
wall?—^It was different from the entire absence of aponeuroses mentioned 
in the depositions. I did not say that the aponeuroses were entirely 
absent; I simply said in this report that we did not recognise the 
aponeuroses which we considered to be characteristic of the abdominal 
wall. The words of the report are—‘‘ The aponeuroses so characteristic 
of the abdominal wall were not present.^' 

That refers to an entire absence of the aponeuroses of the abdominal 
wall. Is that not so?—do not see why you put it in those words; it 
seems to me a very different statement. 

By the Lord Justice—^W hat is entirely absent”? ^The 

aponeuroses characteristic of the abdoimnal wall. I do not say aponeuroses^ 
bemuse there are aponeuroses in all sorts of parts of the body. Our sole 
point is that the aponeuroses characteristic of the abdominal wall were 
absent. I am quite willing to admit that we have modified that opinion 
since. ^ 

By Mr. Mum—^Nothing was said about my giving or not giving evidence 
when I si^ed that report. I was first asked to give evidence on Satpr^y 
1^ Ij^ink. There was a further examination at the general request 
of Dr. Turnbull and myself after we had read the evidence of Mr, Spilsburv 
Mr. Pepper, and Dr. Willcox. We made that request for a further 
examination on Tuesday or Wednesday of last week, two or three days 
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before we actually made the second examination, which wae on the 16th. 

I was asked to give evidence after we had made the second examination, 
and before we had made the third. After our second examination we made 
a verbal report, saying that we were not so certain that the piece of skin 
did not come from the abdominal wall. My opinion now is, that it may 
have come from the abdominal wall, but there is not sufficient evidence 
to say definitely where it comes from. I think it probably does come from 
the abdominal wall. 

By the Lord Chief Jtrsnci—The two parts of the body from which 
it might be derived, as we thought when we first saw the piece of skin, 
were the lower part of the abdomen and the upper part of the thigh on the 
inner side. We reported that in our opinion it probably did not come 
from the abdominal wall; that is the opinion we have modified. 

With all your present lights, with what you now know about the 
aponeurosis, have you any doubt that it did come from tilie abdominal 
wall?—have a doubt in so far as I am not absolutely certain. 

Have you any doubt about it?—^Yes, I have. 

Where do you think it came from?—That is the trouble. If I could 
suggest where it caipe from- 

It might be useful?—^That is why I said I thought it 'prckcSbly came 
from the abdominal wall. 

Dr. Alexandisr Wtktee Bltth, examined by Mr. Tobin— am a 
member of the Roy^l College of Physicians, a Fellow of the Institute of 
Chemistry, a Fellow of the Chemical Society, and I have various other 
qualifications. I am the author of a medical work entitled Poisons: Their 
Effects and Detection.” 

Dr, Willcox told us yesterday that going through the ordinary processes 
he at last extracted a gummy substance. Now, is a gummy substance char¬ 
acteristic of hyoscin and not of hyoscyamin, atropine, or any animal 
alkaloid?—Certainly not. You can have a gummy substance in extracting 
various alkaloids. Often the slightest impurity, especially with regard to 
hyoscyamin, causes it not to crystallise. By the term '' gummy substance ” 
I 'pixisume is meant something that is not crystalline—a sticky substance. 

It is said that atropine crystallises and hyoscyamin crystallises^ but 
hyoscin does not. Do you agree with that or not?—do; that would be 
in a pure state. 

Now, as to applying Vitali’s test—^the reaction of violet fading into a 
brownish colour. Is that reaction oharaoteristio of the vegetable mydriatic 
alkaloids, and also of the animal mydriatio alkaloids or not ?—I know 
of my own knowledge that it is characteristic of the vegetable alkaloids; 
but with regard to the animal alkaloids, I have no experience of a mydriatic 
alkaloid obtained from animal tissues, and whether those alkaloids that 
do dilate the pupil, which have been found, give that test or not, I do not 
know. In fact, most of the work done in that direction was done before 
1880, or about that time, when Vitalise test was published; therefore in 
1869, for instance, it could not have been applied; so we do not know; no 
one knows. 

Further, Dr. Willcox said that small round spheres were produced. 
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Ar© those round spheres characteristic of hyoscin alone, or are they also 
found with hyosoyanoln and atropine?—1 have not been able to get them. I 
have attempted to get what Dr. Willcos has stated according to the 
depositions that have been forwarded to me, but I must confess that I have 
not been able to distinguish between the atropine, hyosoyamin, and hyoscin 
by hydrochloric acid, as Dr. WUlcox has done. No one knows whether 
those round spheres might be produced at last in the case of animal 
alkaloids. 

Dr. Willcox told us that in the lungs, which were most decomposed, 
he found only a trace of any alkaloid. If this was an animal alkaloid in 
fact, would you expect that he should have found most of the animal 
alkaloid in the most decomposed part, the lungs?—should not have 
expected so, because animal alkaloids arise, it is well known, at a particul^ 
stage of putrefaction, and when that stage is passed any animal alkaloid 
that has been produced becomes more or less destroyed; so that in the 
same decomposing tissue'at different times of its putrefaction you would 
never expect to find the same amount of putrefaction alkaloid. 

If you get more putrefaction, is there the greater probability of finding 
an animal alkaloid?—There is not, because it has gone a stage beyond the 
time of production. 

By the Lord Chief Justiob— First of all, it is produced by putrefac¬ 
tion ; then putrefaction goes on and the traces disappear. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Mum—have never tested a mydriatic animal 
alkaloid. I have read in Dr. Luff’s evidence that he has himself found 
a mydriatic animal alkaloid in putrefied meat and has tested it, and that 
it did not give the purple colour on Vitalise test. I dare say he is qui^ 
correct. I do not dispute for a moment that there may be many mydriatic 
alkaloids. 

The Lord Chief Justiob —^This gentleman has said that he had no 
experience of animal mydriatic alkaloids. 

By Mr. Mum—You are speculating at large?—^I do not know about 
speculating. 

Do you know of any animal mydriatic alkaloid except mydalein?— 
That particular one was investigated, but there are others that have not been 
thoroughly investigated. I know of none by specific name except under the 
name of mydriatic alkaloids. 

Is not that the only mydriatic animal alkaloid that you can give a 
name to?—One was separated in 1869 by Sonnenschein, and he gave it no 
name, but it seems not to have agreed with mydalein. 

Can you give any name of any other animal mydriatic alkaloid but 
mydalein?—^No, I cannot, because they are unnamed. 

Have you any experience of them at all?—^Not practically. 

In your opinion, is it possible to make a mistake between animal 
mydriatic alkaloids and vegetable mydriatic alkaloids?—^I think the evidence 
points that they are the same thing. 

But is it possible to make a mistake between the two?—You would 
like me to answer yes or no, but that would not be fair. In my opinion, 
some of them are identical, and therefore it is possible to make a mistake 
.'between the two. Being referred to page 48B of my book Poisons; Their 
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I Detection ” (the last edition, 1896)—Definition of a ptomaine, 

I animal alkaloid, A ptomaine may be considered as a basic 
iubetance derived from the action of bacteria on nitrogenous 
If this definition is accepted, a ptomaine is not necessarily 
the dead animal tissue; it may be produced by the living, and 
I it is the product of bacterial life. A ptomaine is not necessarily 
many are known which are, in moderate doses, quite innocuous, 
ni^s researches were first published there was some ansiety lest 
ice of ptomaines would seriously interfere with the detection of 
orally, because some were said to be like strychnine, others like 
and so forth. Further research has conclusively shown that at 
ptomaine is known which so closely resembles a vegetable poison 
kely in skilled hands to cause confusion.” I do not think that 
solutely correct. I have altered my opinion since I wrote that 
lave not had. an opportunity yet of publishing that altered opinion, 
ly opinion during this month on reading up the various paper®— 
pers. 

le purposes of this case?—In connection with this case, of course, 

le purposes of this case you have altered your opinion?—have, 
link there is strong evidence that there is in putrefying tissues a 
very much resembling the mydriatic alkaloids produced. I have 
)r. Luff said, “ I think it quite impossible to mistake animal for 
ilkaloids if Yitali’s test ie applied,” I disagree with that entirely, 
me of the Italian chemistsi declare that they have got different 
I forget the names of those particular chemists; ^ere is one 
have only seen extracts from their papers. 

Tilloox has said that he searched the original paper, and that 
is not to be found in it?—-Well, I cannot help that. I have not 
it; I have not had time. I cannot refer to any book which 
mimal alkaloids will give the purple colour under Vitaliis test, 
lie stage the Lord Chief Justice, the jury, Mr. Tobin, Mr. Pepper, 
ury, Dr. Turnbull, and Dr. Wall went into an adjoining Court 
.rpose of an examination of the microscopic slides and the piece 
1 flesh.] 

.e public trial being resumed— 

fxnn—^My lord, I have an application to make to your lordship 
i to those pyjamas. No statement was made at all as to when 
sr acquired them until after he went into the witness-box. It 
sible for us in examination-in-chief to deal with the question of 
n which he acquired tiiiem. I desire to call evidence upon Ihat 

/ORD Chief Jttstiob —I shall allow you to call evidence as to Ihe 
.e. 

txjm—And the date of manufacture, in order to identify them. 

ORP Chief Justice —We will see about that; it may be fixed not 
ertain date, but I should not allow you to call attention to the 
nuf acture unless it bears directly on the question of sale. 

Ixxm—lt does, I think. Then, my lord, there is another point, 
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Trith regard to tKe dates upon which iih© Montrose’’ has been in London 
eince the defendant has been in this country, to show that he had oppor¬ 
tunities of communicating with the quartermaster he has been speaking' of. 

The IiOBD Orto Justiob —^He has himself said that he knew the ship 
was here once. I tbink that is a little too remote. 

Mr. Mti3B—your lordship pleases. 

Mr, Tobin —As to the &st application of my learned friend, the 
information that they now have was, I presume, in their possession before 
this trial began, and if notice of it had been given to us we, the defendant’s 
advisers, might have made inquiry into it. 

The Ix>iiD Chief Justice —^That is true, and I am quite sure that if 
it had been in their possession you would have had notice. In my judgment 
the point that is now raised as to the purchase of these pyjamas being 
made under circumstances which the prosecution say are impossible was 
not put to the witnesses for the Crown so as to direct your* attention to it. 
I think the evidence is clearly admissible as to that part of it. I think it 
right to say, Mr. Tobin, because there is sometimes a misunderstanding 
about this, -^at the question of notice is never conclusive as to whether 
evidence is admissible. It is the practice of our law always to give the 
prisoner every notice that is possible, but in every case in which a point 
aadses as to whether the evidence is material, it is for the judge to say 
whether or no it is admissible. It does not depend on notice being given. 
I am quite sure that, having regard to the practice of our law and the 
practice of the Director of PubKc Prosecutions, had this been foreseen, 
notice would have been given. 

Mr. Tobin —am obliged to your lordship. My point was rather thie» 
that it ought not to be admitted at this stage when they could have given 
the evidence in chief. 

The Xjobd Cbd[ef Justice —^In my judgment the point made by Dr. 
Crippen with regard to this—I will not say all through his evidence, tout 
in part^of his evidence—was not developed either by the cross-examina'tion 
or in anything put at the Police Court or here. 

Mr. Tobin— ^It was not, because one did not know anything about it. 

The Lobd Chi e f Justice—Do not thmk 1 .fl^Tn blaming you, but it is 
Dr. Crippen’8 own evidence that makes this so material. 


Further Evidence for the Prosecution. 

W muTA J tf Jambs CHmvBOEis, examined by Mr. Mum^I live at 47 Guildford 
Park, Muswell Hill. I am buyer to Messrs. Jones Brothers, Hollow-ay. 
I have^ seen, the two pyjama suits and pair of trousers in case. I 
recognise the material of which they are made. They were sold to iny 
“ nrevioua to December, 1908. I am afraid I cannot say how long 
, but I should think it would be about a month or three weeks 
December, 1908. They were sold by my firm between 28th 
her and during January, 1909. We keep sale duplicates. I have 
he sale duplicate for 5th January, 1909. The goods mentioned in 
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that sale duplicate "wer© delivered, but I am afraid I could not say whether 
they were sent by the cart or by special messenger. They were sent 
Pay on delivery,'* and 17s. 9d. was paid to my him in respect of that 
transaction on that day. 

By the Loitn Chief Justice —am able to say that the 17s. 9d. applies 
to the pyjamas. There are other two items paid for at the time, to the same 
address, 39 Hilldrop Crescent, £2 5s. 4d. and 4s. 

Exami/n^fioru com/£fimzed--^o’Wy will you look at the pair of trousers, 
which I will call the odd pair of trousers. Is the pattern of those trousers 
different from that of the other two sets ?—^The pattern is different. 

Look at the pieces in the jar. Was what was in the jar sold by you 
as part of a pyjama suit?—^Yes. 

As part of what pyjama suit?—^This (pointing) is the trousers, aod 
this (pointing) is the coat. 

The odd trousers were sold with some others, a jacket of which that 
is the material in the jar?—^Yea. 

It is a jacket from the same suit as the trousers?—^Yes. I have seen 
the tab on the part which is in the jar; it bears the words Jones 
Brothers, Holloway, Limited.** Jones Brothers have been a limited com¬ 
pany since 1906. 

Mr. Tobin —^No questions. I do not call any other evidence. 


Closing Speech for the Defence. 

Mr. Tobin addressed the jury on behalf of the prisoner. He said he 
did not propose to repeat at any length the arguments which he had used 
on the previous day. He adhered to every one of the arguments, land he 
was persuaded that the jury would not forget to consider every one of 
them when they came to reflect upon their verdict. He could not iasist 
too much on the fact that in the administration of our criminal law the 
burden of proof rested on the prosecution, and if on a single mateorial 
point there could be reasonable doubt it was not for him to appeal for 
mercy; he had only to claim what was the right of the prisoner. If there 
could be any real doubt, he asked them, having heard the evidence, and 
the many mysterious things in this case—^when they called to mind the 
widely differing opinions of honest professional men on either side on 
points of surgery, on points of medicine, and on the properties of poisons 
—whether they .were able to say with the satisfied judgment and safe 
oonsciences which the law requii^ that they weire prepared to send a 
fellow man to his death. Was it safe? If it was not safe on any material 
point, then the law said that the man had a right to his acquittal. It 
was better far that guilty men should escape than that a single one 
should be convicted when there was a Veal, substantial doubt on any 
material point. 
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He proposed to deal veay briefly -witli the evidence. Dr. Grippen had 
bimself given evidence^ though there had been no obligation upon him to 
go into the witness-box. He had said that he had made no- inquiries as 
to the whereabouts of his wife between 1st February, the date of her 
disappearance, and 31st July, the date of his arrest. Dr. Crippen had 
been living with Le Neve, his mistress, and he did not want to make 
inquiries. He and his wife had been urhappy at homei, and she had left 
him because of their constant quarrels. It was idle to suppose that he 
would be other than relieved at her departure from Hilldrop Crescent. One 
would have supposed that he did not care, or that he would prefer her to 
be away. He did not want her, having his mistress there, and why 
then should he make inquiries about herl His conduct in not making 
inquiries was absolutely consistent with the case that he had presented, 
viz., rddef at the departure of the wife and contentment at having his 
mistress at Hilldrop (descent. 

The next point was that Dr. Crippen had said in reply to Mr. Muir, 

I know no one who has seen her alive since 1st February, and I know 
no one who has received a letter from her since that date.” The law 
did not cast on Dr. Crippen the burden of finding out where his wife 
might be, whether she was alive or not, whether she was in some foreign 
country, or whether she had joined some man or not. Dr. Crippen had 
eaid that on 2nd February—and this was an important point—^Le Neve 
had slept with him at Hilldrop Crescent. Was it conceivable that a few 
hours before Le Neve slept in that house Dr. Grippen could have taken 
his wife^s life, buried the flesh and skin in a hole in the cellar floor, and 
done away with the head, the hands, feet, and bones? He had been at 
his work all day, and what time had he had in which to do all that? 
There had only been the night hours of 1st February to afford him the 
time and opportunity to mutilate the remain®, bury the flesh in the cellar, 
and get rid of all the limbs and bones before Le Neve arrived. They 
could not imagine that on the night of 2nd February Le Neve could 
have been taken to sleep at that house if Dr, Grippen knew that there was 
a trace of his wife, when, if she saw any spot of blood or trace of the 
murder^ she might have fled from the house in terror and gone straight 
to^ the police. It was inconceivable that he could have taken her there 
^thin a* few hours of committing the murder, knowing the risk he ran 
if Le Neve should detect it. 

In r^ard to the campaign of lies on which he had embarked^ Dr. 
feppen, in reply to Mr. Muir, had said that at the time he told those 
h^ and wrote those false letters he did not know for certain whether his 
wife might not be writing to her friends and relations. Surely this 
explanation was simple if his tale was true. If she had gone away, and if 
.she had appeared again, or had been writing to her friends, those friend® 
wuld have been glad indeed to find that Dr. Crippen’s story of her 
illness and her death was quite untrue, and further, they would have 
thought none the worse of Dr. Crippen for having told those lies in order 
to try and cover up his wife's disappearance and his wife'® shame. There 
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was notliing, surely, in that point inconsistent with the defence 'aet up by 
Dr. Crippen. 

Br. Crippen had been pressed that morning as to the reason for his 
flight, and pressed further, though he could hardly appreciate why, as 
to the reason why he had gone in disguise and under a false name. That, 
however, carried the case no further; it had been part of his scheme of 
flight. They had to consider what was the reason for his flight, or his 
folly, if they liked. A man had done the same thing before when he 
had heard of a chai'ge in connection with the disappearance of his wife. 
Th^ had to realise the time of his flight, and what had just been said 
by Inspector Dew. They had to remember the lies Dr. Crippen had told, 
and that he had admitted that they were lies. They must not forget what 
Inspector Dew had said to him, “ I am not satisfied about your wife,'* 
and, '' There will be serious trouble in store for you unless you find your 
wife.*' A man who had lost sight of his wife for all those months, who 
had no notion where she was, and who remembered that he had told 
lie after lie as to the reason for her disappearance, might be thoroughly 
alarmed when an officer of the law appeared and said there would be 
serious trouble in store for him about this disappearance. Dr. Crippen 
realised the mass of prejudice he had raised against himself by the lies 
he had told, and was flight, although an act of folly, a clear ,proof of 
guilt? 

The next point in the cross-examination had been as to the story of 
the card on the '' Montrose." Is the quartermaster here? " Mr. Muir 
had asked. No, he was not. Mr. Muir was entitled to make all he 
could of that, but the jury were boimd to look on that point as men of 
the world. Was it likely that the qua-rtermaster would be a very willing 
man to come at all or to confess to such a tale, when, if he did, the very 
act of his corroborating that story would go to show that he was a party 
to impeding the officers of the law? 

The next point had been that Dr. Crippen had not given evidence 
before the magistrate or the coroner. He was then in the hands of his 
eolioito'r, Mr. Newton, under whose advice he acted. It was quite clear 
that the magistrate was bound on the evidence of the Crown witnesses to 
send the case for trial. It was a difficult, complicated case, requiring a 
good deal of research into matters connected with medicine, anatomy, 
and poison, apart from all the difficult questions of general fact outside 
of those technicalities. In hia experience it would have been most 
unusual and most unwise had Mr. Newton put Dr, Crippen in the witness 
box before the magistrate, knowing that whatever evidence he gave the 
magistrate would send the case for trial. It would have been a most 
unwise and most dangerous thing in a case of this kind. Further, it would 
have been absolutely idle for Dr. Crippen to have given evidence beBoore 
the coroner when he had already been committed for trial by the magis¬ 
trate before the inquest closed. That fully accounted for his not having 
gone into the box before. 

He would make no more comments on Dr. CWppen's evidence, but 
would pass on to say that the jury must be satisfied beyond any reasonable 
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doubt. Suspicion was not enough. It was not enough to say “ 1 suspect 
strongly.’’ Th^ must be satisfied that the flesh was the flesh of a 
woman, and next, they must be satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt 
that it was the flesh of Belle Elmore. He reminded them that the law 
did not demand that a prisoner, before he was entitled to his acquittal, 
should ^ow that the remains were those of a man or whose they were— 
least of all that he should prove to them where Belle Elmore was. The 
law presumed every man in the land to be innocent until the Crown had 
forged every single link in the chain against him. There was too much 
doubt on those points whether it was the fledi of a woman, and, if so, 
whether it wasi the flesh of Belle Elmore; there was too much doubt 
for them to find the verdict to which the law attached the penalty of 
death. They would pause before they made up their minds on those two 
points. 

Strange things were recorded in our legal history where a man had 
been convicted of murder, where he had been hanged, and where, after- 
wardsi, the supposed victim had appeared alive again. These things were 
recorded as having happened in spit© of all of the fair and able administra¬ 
tors of justice, and they must be careful that such a thing should not 
happen again. That the jury would approach their verdict with the 
fairest minds and the closest recollection of all he had urged he knew 
perfectly well. This, was a case which they would all remember to -Hieir 
dying day, and if in the course of time—^not for the first time in history 
—^B-^e Elmore should in very truth appear again, what then? This 
was the first time that any one in the land had heard both sides of the 
case. It was the first time it had been argued on his side at all, and 
theirs was the duty to say whether they ought not in jusitice to surmount 
those mountains of prejudice, which, by his lies and by his flight, Crippen 
had reared against himself. It was for them now to say whether they 
could pierce fii© veil of suspicion which his folly in so lying and the folly 
of Hs flight had created against him. His disappearance, his lies, his 
flight were no proof whatever that he committed murder. There were 
some things needed in this case. There was the question of motive. 
Murders had sometimes, he supposed, been committed without any motive, 
or, at any rate, people had been convicted where no motive had been 
proved, but in all case® of murder, where there was such a grave conflict 
as there was here, one looked to see whether or not there was any 
adequate motive for such a crime. There was the money motive— 
wholly insufficient. The prisoner could not touch the money until some 
eleven months after his wife had disappeared. The motive that he 
(counsel) suggested himself was that he might 'have wanted to marry 
Le Nev^ but that had gone by the board because he never married her. 
There was another thing which was admittedly needed, and that was a 
deirteiFous hand, well versed in anatomical operations. So far from being 
deotterouiS in anatomy, he was, compared with the skill required by an 
anatomical surgeon, a very commonplace manager for Munyons’ remedies. 
Sonaething else was needed. There was needed the fiend incarnate to do 
. a. dead like that; but the prisoner’s reputation was that of a kittd-heiarted;, 
‘ go^-hearted, amiable man. Were they to be told that during the dootonf^B 
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olos© intimacy with his friendsi in London, and with his business people 
in London, they would never have detected any trait such as cruelty or 
something of that kind in his nature? The characteristics of the man 
who would do* a deed like this were absolutely absent. 

They must have pro<of positive that those remains had been buried 
since half-past one on the morning of Ist February of this year. In a 
case of life and death could they say that they were satisfied beyond all 
donbt that that flesh and those remains in the cellar were buried there 
since that time? He reminded them that Dr. Marshall had said that 
some bodies remained in an excellent state of preservation for some years 
if buried in lime and in soil of a light clay, which practically excluded all 
air. Thotse were the conditions obtaining in that case. Those remains, 
whosesoever they were and whoever had buried them, had been buried in 
clay which practically excluded all air, and there was lime in the hole as 
well. Dr. Marshall had ©aid that he had known bodies buried under siudh 
conditions ^main in an excellent state of preservation for some years. 
Were they then able to eay upon their oaths and in their consciences, 
and to say safely, that they were satisfied beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the remains were buried some five and a half months only before 
they were discovered by Inspector Dew? 

There was another thing lacking in that case, and that wbb a 
positive proof that the remain® were those of a woman at all. Witnesses 
for the Crown frankly admitted that the only way to tell with certainty 
whether the remains were those of a man or a woman wa® on anatomical 
grounds- Mr. Pepper agreed, however, that these grounds were wholly 
wanting in that case. E ven if they were able to say with a clear conscience 
that they were convinced, in spite of the aboence of anatomical grounds, 
that the remains were those of a woman, they had to go a etep further 
and to be persnaded in their own mind® that the remain® were those of 
Belle Elmore. Mrs. Martinetti, a witness for the Ciwn, had said that 
she saw on Mrs. Crippen^s body the navel jusit above that scar, but on 
the piece of flesh before them there was no navel above the ecar in the 
my described by Mrs. Maottinetti. That consideration alone must make 
them pause, and pause long, ere they could give a verdict against the 
prisoner at the bar. In view of the evidence given by doctor® of high 
position on either side, could they a® laymen say with certainty that they 
were persuaded beyond all reasonable doubt that that mark wa® the soar 
ol an operation? The Crown admitted that the mai'k on one side wa® 
caused hj a folding. Could not the other mark have been caused in the 
same way? The confiict went much further, because Dr. Turnbull, an 
expert in the use of Ihe microscope, had told them that he could detect 
structures which could not have been there if that were in tiruth a soar. 
When men of high position and unimpeached honesty disagreed upon a 
point like that, how could they in a matter of life and death say whether 
they were certain that there were aebaceou® glands and hair foUiclee theire} 

The question of poison had also to be proved beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. It was unfortunate that before Dr. Willcox tested fox hyoeoin, 
and before he formed the opinion that he hod found hyoscin, he, had 
heard that Dr. Crippen had bought hyoscin on 19tlx January of this 
year. He did not say more than that. The point was whether the 
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gummy (aubstanoe -wliich Dr. Will-cox found waa a vegetable ajkaloid 
obtained from a plant or an animal alkaloid produced by tbe natural 
prooesa of putrefaction- Had they reached the limits of their scientific 
knowledge so that they were able in a matter of life and death to say that 
that lEubstance might not have been tbe result of some animal alkaloid 
produced after death by a natural process of putrefaction? Were they 
sure that scientifio men had got to the bottom of things, or did they not 
think that as the years rolled on they would acquire new knowledge? 
Only eight years ago- it was thought that the chemical fonnulss of those 
three alkaloids—^atropine, hyoscyamin, and hyoscin—^were identical. It 
was now proved that they were not, and who knew whither the researches 
of their great soientista might not lead on that point? Were th*^ 
satisfied beyond all doubt that science had reached the limit? 

Leaving these technicalities, there was one factor in the case that 
dominated the whole, and that was the fact that Crippen went daily to 
work, constantly saw hia friends, took Le Neve at onoe, the v-ery day after 
the disappearance of his wife, to live in this hou-se, and yet none of his 
friends, Iwiness or sooial, saw any strange look in the man, any sign of 
fright or agitation. Was it conceivable that if during the night of 3 let 
January he had been engaged in that gruesome task of cutting up the 
body, severing the limbs, burying the remains, carrying parte away 
piecemeal from the house and getting rid of stains of blood—^was it con¬ 
ceivable that he could have done all that in a short time? Was it 
conceivable that if a murderer had done these things he would have gone 
next morning to hisi work without a trace of terror or a strange look in 
hie eyes? It was beyond the powers of belief; and that element in the 
case the jury would not allow th-emselves, he knew, for one moment to 
overlook when they were trying to solve all the doubtful matters in this 
case. 

Gentlemen, the materials are before you now. My lord holds the 
scales of justice even. It is for you to say which way those scales shall 
come down. My only anxiety is this—^lest I, by any want of vigilance or 
care in this case, by any omission on my part, have done anything that 
might imperil this man’s life. But this I do want to say. I want to 
acmowledge, and 1 should be ungenerous if I did not, the loyal help given 
to me and the wise suggestioma made to me not only in Court, but for 
long hours out of Court, by my two colleagues with me in this case, Mr. 
Huutly Jenkins and Mr. Roome, and all those who collected the material 
to enable me to present the case for the prisoner. I do not plead for 
mercy. Not at all. I do not plead for mercy. There is only one 
anxiety which oppiessee me, and that anxiety is that you should have 
the wfil power, because you need it—^that is no slight on you, gentlemen 
—^you need all the will power a man could have to enable you to ecspel the 
poison or prejudice which must have been instilled into your minds by 
reason of his lies, by reason of his folly, and beyond that by reason ol 
so much that has appeared in the columns of the papers. Ton need 
the will power to expel all that prejudice. All I plead for is that you 
should give, as you mean to give, the verdict with minds unclouded by 
any preoonceaved prejudices. What I do demand, and what I have a 
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right "to demand^ is that you should never forget that greatest principle 
of ah in English ju^ce—that great principle of the benefit of the doubt. 
That is not a principle to be ignored, you know. That is a principle 
to be jealoiusly guarded and to be sacredly preserved by every juiror, 
whatever the case may be. Each of you, let me remind you, is separately 
responsible for the verdict which you jointly give. Each of you individu¬ 
ally. Not one of you must yield his opinion to that of the others 
unless his reason and his conscience dictate to hiTn that he should so 
yield. Not one of you can shelve his responsibility. Each of you is 
responsible for his verdict to his oonsoienoe and his God. 

The Lord deiBiP Justioe —find that that text-book of Hempel & 
Arndt's is obtainable, Mr. Tobin. I have directed it to be sent for, and 
it shall be placed at your disposal to-morrow morning. 

The Court adjourned. 


Fifth Day—Saturday, 22nd October, 1910. 

The Lord Cedv Justice —^Mr. Muir, I have received an enormous 
number of communications, some of which are entitled, I think, to some 
respect. One has reference to an answer to a question put by one of the 
jury yesterday, and I think it is fair to put Dr. Crippen in the box again, 
and ask him another question about it. First of all, I should like to 
know if Hempel & Arndt's book is forthcoming? 

Mr. Muir— ^My lord, it is not. An oflBLcer was engaged up to eight 
o'clock last night trying to get it, without success. 

Hawlbt Habvht Crippen (recalled), examined by the Lord Chiep 
Justice— I did not mention Hempel & Arndt's book to my advisers; I never 
mentioned that book until here in Court yesterday. When I said in my 
evidence in chief that I had known hyoscin administered at the Bethlem 
Lunatic Asylum, I meant the Bethlem Royal Hospital, where I studied 
for three months. In the Royal Bethlem Hospital and in my own 
practice, in cases of insanity in wJtiich hyoscin is administered it is always 
given by hypodermic injection. It may be given in cases of nervous 
debility in infinitesimal doses by the mouth. I treated most of my 
patients by correspondence; I seldom saw a patient. My principal 
practice was with the ©ye, throat, nose, and ear, but I also had nervous 
cases. I have never had any cases of paralysis agitans. I have had oases 
of locomotor ataxy. I had a case of violent mania a long time ago in 
America. I had "a case of locomotor ataxy in January of this year. With 
regard to the Mr. MaoSweeny, whom I mentioned yesterday, I never saw 
him. 

He says in his letter that he has received your Home Remedy 
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Book.** Did you jpublish a ‘‘Home Remedy Book’’?—^He re(eire to 
Mxmyona’. 

Did you know what lie was suffering from?—^Te®, he was suffering 
from nervous debility. His letters are not all there. 

Do you know one way or the other of your own practice whether in 
the oases of the diseases I have mentioned—^paralysis agitans, locomotor 
ataxy, violent mania, cerebral excitement, or epilepsy—^hyoscin is pre¬ 
scribed?—^In cases where there is cerebral excitement it is administered 
hy hypodermic injection, but in the class of cases that I dealt with, that 
is nervo-us debility or nervous irritation, it is given in very minute doses, 
infinitesimal dose®, for relieving the irritable condition of the nerves. 

And then hypodermically?—No, by the mouth. 

The Lokd CtoBSP Jttsticb (to the jury)—think, gentlemen, that this 
rather shows that this question of hypodermically or by the mouth does 
not become so important after all. 

(The prisoner then returned to the dock.) 

Mr. Tobin— do not know whether your lordship will think it 
proper to look at a book I have here, which has only this moment been 
handed to me. 

The liOBn CteESF Justice—C ertainly, I will look at it. (A book 
handed to his lordship.) This is not the book mentioned by the prisoner ^ 
yesterday? 

Mr, Tobin—^N o, my lord. 

The Lord Ghibp Justice (after reading the book)—^This bwk certwnly 
docs seem to show that in some oases of hydrophobia with mania^l 
excitement, acute p-neumonia with wild delirium, cardiac, disease with 
wandering delirium, and attempts to get out of bed, chronic Bright^s 
disease with refusal to take food, and acute double pneumonia with delirium 
100th of a grain of hyoecin is given subcutaneoudy—that is hypodenmo- 
ally. On another page it is said that the preparation of hyoscin—which, 

I presume, is the same—^may be given subcutaneously or by the mouth. 
The writer say® that his own experience is decidedly in favour of adminis- 
tiation under the skin, which, besides being more practicable, and perhaps 
the only method with delirious ^tients, is the more effective. This 
fisems to establish that these min ute dose® of hyoscin are known to 
medical men to be given in these diseases either by the mouth or imder 
the skin* You can look at the book, Mr. Muir. It is a minor incident 
in the case, although it has been referred to by Mr. Tobin quite_ rightly. 
It only shows that the particular question that was asked by the jury was 
answered too positively by Dr. Willcox. 

Mr. Mum—-Dr. Willcox was only talking of his experience. 

The Lord Ohebb" Justice—^I t is quite plain, but it i® a very minor 
point. Will you give me the title of the book?' 

Mr. Tobin—I t is Braithwaite’s “ Retrospect of Medicine.” The 
/Dlliicle i referr^ your lordship to is written by Dr. Mitchell Bruce, oon- 
Wal^g physician to the Charing Cross Hospital. 
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Mr. Mum addressed the jury for the Crown. He said that he should 
not have thought it necessary for’ any one who had observed the demeanour 
of the jury dui-ing the progress of the trial to address to them any words 
seeking to enforce upon their minds the gravity of the task which they 
had undertaken; but’his learned friend had thought it’i’ight to drag out 
of the limbo in which it had rested for many years an old forensic bogey in 
order to suggest to their minds that they ought to be cautious and certain 
before, in a case involving life and death, they found a verdict of “ guilty.”* 
There were cases in the books, said his learned friend, which showed that 
men had been tried for murder, convicted, and hanged, and then their 
supposed victims had turned up alive. There were such cases in books. Sir 
Matthew Hale, who died in 1676, mentioned two such oases, which were old 
ca;ses in his time. The world had contracted since then for the purpose of 
finding absent persons. Steamships, railway trains, electric telegraphs, 
afid newspapers had made a vast difference to the administration of justice 
since Sir Matthew Haleys time. But it was thought necessary to flutter 
before their eyes that ancient bogey, as if they were not grown men, and 
as if they would be afraid to go home in the dark because, according to 
their consciences, they had done their duty. No caution was necessary for 
the jury to be as careful as men could be, and as certain as in the affairs 
of this life they could be; and he should have thought an attempt to 
frighten them, as if they were little children in the nursery, was out of 
place. They would do their duty according to the ancient custom of the law 
of this country, which resolved all doubtful questions in favour of the prisoner 
upon his trial. If doubt there were, he was entitled to be acquitted. Thea’e 
was not any question of benefit at all; the law was that the Crown must 
prove it beyond doubt. If they did not prove it beyond doubt, they had 
failed to prove the case at aU. That was the law that they were called upon 
to administer; and who was going to suggest that they were going to find 
a verdict of guilty ” in this case if, in their consciences and mind®, they 
thought the evidence was not sufficient? 

One other topic his learned friend dwelt upon, which neither in opening 
the case nor now did he deem worth wasting their time to say a word upon. 
The suggestion that their minds would be prejudiced by anything they had 
heard outside the jury box was a suggestion he would not insult their 
intelligent by making; and he only mentioned it now because his learned 
friend said that the newspapers, in publishing reports of this case, had 
published one side ^i-nly. Why had they published one side only? Because 
the prisoner chose to keep his mouth closed; because he did not choose to 
go before the coroner; because he did not choose to go into the witness-box 
before the magistrate; because he chose to reserve those precious medioar 
witnesses until this trial*—those witnesses who, if they had gone into the 
witness-box at the Police Court, would have sworn something totally 
different from what they swore in the witness-box here. That being the 
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fact, his learned friend had thought it right to complain, on behalf of 
the prisoner, that the newspapers had only pubEshed on© side of the case. 

They were asked throughout the cross-esamination of witness after 
witness, throughout the two speeches of his learned friend, to discount or 
to discard plain facts, because the prisoner was too kind-hearted a man 
to have done the deed of which he stood accused. Let them examine the 
foundation for that theory. The prisoner had admitted that over a long 
series of months he led a Efe of studied hypocrisy, utterly regar(Eess of the 
pain which the lies which he was telling and was acting would inflict upor 
friend or sister of his wife. Letters full of grief of a bereaved husband were 
written to Mrs. Martinetti, to Dr. Burroughs to be seen by Dr. Burroughs^ 
wife, to Mrs. Mills, the half-sister of Cora Crippen. There was that lettei 
of his carrying the sobs of the bereaved husband across the ocean tc 
harrow the feelings of bis wife’s relation®. He put on mourning, wrote or 
black-edged paper, mocked the grief of his wife’s dearest friends, whc 
thought they were sympathising with him, when they wished to lay a Iasi 
tribute of love upon the far-off grave of Hieir dead friend. He said, A 
wreath is no use; she is not being buried, she is being cremated } her ashes 
will soon be here”—^and then with his tongue in his cheek—''you ma;} 
have your little ceremony then.” Ashes to be fetched across the sea I Thej 
were asked to say then that he was too kind-hearted to have done this deed. 
The man who could mock the mourners had not BuflS.cient control over his 
nerve, if he had done this thing, to conceal the fact that he had done it. 
in offibe hours ? Let the jury act on the plain facts; let them deal with th< 
Tnfl.Ti as they saw binri in the evidence of Mrs. Martinetti and in that of Mrs. 
Smythson, in the letter he wrote to Mrs. Mills. If they weir© going tc 
acquit him, would it be upon the ground that h© was too kind-hesirted ‘ 
For days sitting in that dock they had had opportunities of judging whai 
manner of man he was; for hours standing in that witness-box, they wen 
the judges of whether the prisoner had the nerve to conceal his feelings, 
What were they to say of all that hypocrisy and of all those lies? Thej 
were told to cover up a scandal. For whose sake? For the sake of the wif< 
who had betrayed him, who put on a fair face to the world and mad© he3 
most intimate friends believe she was a bright, bappy-natured woman, bu' 
to him indifferent, bad-tempered, extravagant, a person having no affectioT 
towards him at all. A living lie he would have ‘^em believe hi® wife was 
deserted him for another man; and it was to cover up the scandal attaching 
to her name when she deserted him without cause that he told all those liei 
and acted all that hypocrisy. He believed she was unfaithful to him; thai 
her love was fixed on Bruce Miller; she living in the same house with thii 
man, Briioe Miller, in America. They had never cast eyes on each othea 
for six year®; but she was the unfaithful, bad-tempered wife, and he th< 
Idnd-hearted, considerate husband 1 They had seen Bruce Miller. It wai 
an odd jury of twelve men that, whatever topic was being discussed befom 
them, did not contain one or more who thoroughly understood it. Ther< 
waa a freedom of manner between actors and actresses on the music hal 
stag© which did not exist in their conventional life. It was suggested tha* 
ahe had been unfaithful with Bruce Miller. Bruce Miller had travellec 
aorosfi the ocean to contradict it. If he was a liar he would not havi 
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admitted ’what he did admit—^the sending of the letters “ ^eith love and 
kisses to Brown Eyes.” That would have meant so much if a letter had been 
sent to a wife in their class of life; and it might mean eo little between 
persons on the musip hall stage. Was it likely that he would have admitted 
that—radmitted the kisses—if he was a liar? And the man who brought 
those accusations against his wife was the man who was himself carrying 
on an intrigue with Ethel Le Neve, extending over three years, and who said 
in the witness-box that he believed his wife knew nothing about it. 

It was said that there was no adequate motive shown for the murder. 
When was an adequate motive shown for any murder? His learned friend 
had put upon the case for ihe Crown, which he represented, the suggestion 
that the only motives put forward by them were the motive tO' get the £600 
in the bank and the motive to marry Ethel Le Neve. Neither of those 
motives was suggested by him in his opening as the immediate cause of the 
murder. The motive that was suggested was the establishment of closer 
relations with Ethel Le Neve; to substitute for those clandestine meetings 
in the daytime a permanent cohabitation of the two. What did he oar© 
whether he married Ethel Le Neve? What was the necessity of it? The 
man who within a fortnight of the announcement of his wife’s death pre¬ 
tended to his partner that he had married another woman was no stickler 
for ceremony. But was the motive the establishment of closer relations 
with Ethel Le Neve? On let February, according to him, his wife was alive 
and well between two and three in the morning. According to him, on 
the night of 2nd February he took Ethel L© Neve to sleep at 39 Hilldrop 
Crescent. That was his story. The date did not agree with Mrs. Jaolcson’s; 
but let that pass. No motive? Lovei—^if they dignified it by that name; 
lust—if they gave it its true appellation—one of the most powerful motives 
actuating the thoughts of men. Money to gratify that lust. Immediately 
on 2nd February the wife’s jewels were pawned, £80 was raised; and it 
was suggested that there was no motive 1 A man who did that was a man 
absolutely callous to the feelings of others, as he suggested he had proved 
by !^s own admissions and by his conduct to his wife’s friends. There was 
no sign of alarm—^it was suggested by his learned friend, and he made 
tile best suggestions that were possible on the facts—or of agitation. It 
was true he showed none. Some men had marvellous control over their 
inner feelings. Some men could look almost happy, certainly at their ease, 
in circumstwices which would absolutely break down the average man; and 
they luad had opportunities of judging to which of those two classes the 
prisoner belonged. There was no sign of alarm; he was going about his 
business in the ordinary way, with a smiling face, a calm manner, the 
index, it was suggested, of a clear conscience. He had nothing to fear, 
because he had done nothing wrong; therefore a calm, ordinary demeanour. 
Had he something to fear when Inspector Dew arrested him on the river 
St. Lawrence? Had he something to fear when he travelled across the 
Atlantic with the inspector? He was calm and cheerful from the day of 
his arrest till yesterday. But it was said that because he appeared to be 
calm and cheerful he could not have don© this. 

It waa beyond the limits of human belief, it was said, that, if the 
prisoner murdered his wife on 1st February, as was suggested, before he 
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leffc for business on that day—he went to bnsinesa on that day—could 
have invited Ethel Le Neve to sleep with him at Hilldrop Crescent on the 
2nd. In the first place, the statement that Ethel Le Neve slept the night 
of 2nd February at Hilldrop Gpescent rested entirely upon the prisoner’s 
word. He never said so before yesterday in cross-examination in the 
witness-box. His recollection was that his learned friend Mr. Tobin did 
not open that*as a fact, though he saw the power of it as an argument when 
he came to sum up the case. It rested on the uncorroborated statement of 
Crippen in the witness-box. It was for the jury to say what weight, if any, 
they attached to any statement of Crippen’s uncorroborated. But, if it 
was true, there was plenty of time from the morning of let February to the 
night of 2nd February to have got rid of the remains of his wife. Mrs. 
Jackson said that it was in the month of February that Ethel Le Neve first 
stayed away from her lodgings on© night. The effect of her ©videnoe, 
though she spoke of no date, was that it was later in the month of February 
than the 2nd. 

He came to matters which were still more important-—^the question of 
the identity of those remains. It was said by his learned friend that the 
Crown must establish two things—^first, that the remains were those of a 
woman; and, secondly, that they were the remains of Bell© Elmore. With 
respect to his learned friend, there was some confusion of thought there. 
The one was a step in the proof of the other. The Crown must prove to 
the satisfaction of the jury that those were the remains of Belle Elmore, or 
it must fail. But that did not mean, as his learned friend had suggested 
to the jury, that they must be satisfied that somebody looking at those 
remains was able to say, ‘‘ I recognise them with my eyesight as the 
remains of Belle Elmore.” If that were a necessity of either fact or law, 
many of the worst crimes would go unpunished. They could conceive a 
case in which a man reduced the remains of his victim to a few charred 
bones which no human being could recognise, and still conceive that the 
evidence might be overwhelming that the bones were those of the missing 
victim. And so here the facts which went to establish that those human 
remains were the remains of Belle Elmore were the whole facts of the case, 
from the fact of the date of 1st February at half-past one in the morning, 
when the prisoner and she were left alone in their house, through all the 
months down to 13th July, when those human remains were found buried 
in the prisoner’s cellar mixed up with the prisoner’s pyjama jacket. 

Those were the facts upon which the Crown asked the jury, exercising 
all the caution which it was their duty to exercise, to say that the facts 
proved beyond aU reasonable doubt, and that those remains were the 
remains of Belle Elmore. There were two ways of approaching the ques¬ 
tion of identity. Find something which shows me that the remains here 
are the remains of Belle Elmore,” that was one way. The other way was, 
** See if there is not something in those remains which shows that they are 
not the remains of Belle Elmore.” His learned friend, who needed to be 
under no misgivings that an;^ lack of vigilance or skill on his part had 
deprived his client of any assistance that legal aid could give him, did aot 
point to any single item in all the items in that grave for the purpose of 
saying, There is a thing which shows that those remains cannot be the 
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remains of Belle Elmore.’’ Not onel A man’s handkerchief, and a man 
put tiiem there. A man’s pyjama jacket; yes, and the prisoner’s pyjama 
jacket. Take away those items suggestive of a man. No question was put 
to ^any medical man for the Crown or for the defence, Do you find upon 
those remains any indication at all of the male sex? ” Ther^ore the only 
things fo'Und in that grave suggestive of a man were suggestive of the man 
who put the remains into it. 

He desired to say again that no medical man oould say with certainty 
on anatomical grounds that those remains were the remains of a woman. 
Anatomical grounds were the only grounds on which as medical men they 
would be justified in forming any opinion at all. There was failure 
of affirmative proof on that point, hut what followed? Hinde’s curlers 
with a woman’s hair mixed up with those remains. How did they get 
there linless they came from a body from which those remains were all 
that were left? The odour of the hair was dark brown naturally, 
bleached to a lighter colour. Belle Elmore had dark brown hair bleached 
to a lighter shsSe. It was true that other women had dark brown hair 
bleached to a lighter colour, but there was no suggestion that any woman 
with hair of that sort was missing in London within the limits of the time 
which were involved in that case. There was the undergarment such as 
Belie Elmore wore. Mrs. Harrison, one of her oldest friends in this 
country, who had known her for twelve or thirteen years, and had often 
seen her dressing, spoke of the hair as being like the hair of Belle Elmore, 
as she saw it in the morning before Belle Elmore dressed. Mrs Harrison 
spoke of the undergarments as being such as Belle Elmore wore, and 
asked in cross-examination, “ And such as thousands of other women 
wore? ” she answered, “ Yes, but Belle always wore them.” The flesh 
which had been produced before them—^he observed, how bravely they did 
their duty in regard to that ghastly relic—^that piece of flesh, perha-ps the 
most important, certainly one of the most important things, was it a 
piece of the body of Belle Elmore? It was said by the witnesses for the 
Crown to he a piece of the lower abdominal wall, and bearing an old scar; 
and Belle Elmore had been operated upon in that region in the year 
1892 or 1893. 

It was disputed by his leai-ned friend in opening that this was part 
of the abdominal wall at all, and he suggested to the jury that his medical 
evidence would leave their minds in such doubt on the point that they 
would be bound to acquit his client. The evidence upon this branch of 
the case could be summarised in a few sentences. Mr. Pepper, a surgeon 
of the greatest experience, who had himself perfonned hundreds of opera¬ 
tions, had. seen a healed scar caused by his own operation which was just 
such a scar as this. Dr. Willoox, a surgeon of great experience, and Dr. 
Marshall, the police surgeon, all saw the thing when it was fresh; both 
agreed that it was a soar. On the other hand, there was the evidence 
of Dr. TumbuU and Dr. Wall, who at first said that the piece of flesh 
did not come from the abdominal wall at all, but from the buttocks, and 
who no^ had been obliged to admit in the witness-box that they were 
absolutely mistaken. Those were the two men who did not scruple to 
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give a report, after a twenty minutes’ examination of a piece of the human 
body, to the effect that three distinguished colleagues had been talking 
nonsense in the witness-box on oath. Now, they had recantations in 
the witness-box, recantations and confessions of incapacity or the grossest 
carelessness and rashness. And those two men who had so recanted and 
so confessed were the two men on whose evidence the jury were asked to 
say that Mr. Pepper, with his vast experience, and Dr. Willoox, acting 
for the Home Office, who had probably conducted more inquiries than 
any other living man except perhaps Dr. Luff, were absolutely mistaken. 
All Dr. Turnbull could do in answer to him was to say that a person 
imaccustomed to the use of the microscope might make a mistake. Did 
he mean to suggest in that innuendo that Dr. Spilsbury was unaccustomed 
to the use of the mioroacope? Was that the suggestion? He hoped not. 

The mistakes Dr. Turabull made were these. He was wrong as to 
the part of the body from which this flesh came. He was wrong as to 
its not having the characteristic aponeurosis upon the abdominal wall. 
He was wrong as to the absence of the tendon. And he was wrong as to 
the absence of the transverse muscles. All those mistakes he had to 
confess in the witness-box. It was for the jury to judge between the 
evidence for the Crown and for the defence which they considered most 
worthy of belief. And as to Dr. Wall, he never heard anything more 
eoEtraordinary in his life. Being asked his reasons for thinking it was 
not a scar he said, If it were a scar I should expect to find sometihing 
different from what I did find.” Nothing more than that to put against 
the reasoned evidence of Mr. Pepper, Dr. Willcox, and Dr. Spilsbiiry. 
Was that a piece of the lower abdominal wall of a human being? The 
answer, he submitted, must be yes. Had it got a scar on it? Was it part 
of the body of a woman? The evidence of Mr. Pepper was emphatic. Then 
if a woman, if a scar, if from the lower part of the abdomen, from whose 
body ^d it come? His submission was that there was only one answer 
possible. It came from the body of a woman who was seen alive in the 
house at half-past one in the morning of Ist February, whose remains were 
dug up from the cellar on 13th July, and who between those two dates was 
never sieen alive or heard from. 

The suggestion of his learned friend in opening the case wasH—why 
should the prisoner, during his four and a half years’ tenancy, have 
suspected there were remains there at all when Inspector Dew, digging 
with the hed of his boot, could not teU that the floor h^ been disturbed 
for years and years? But they now knew that within a much shorter 
period than that those remains were buried. They were buried with the 
pyjama jacket, having upon it the name of Jones Brothers, Holloway, 
Limited, a company which was not formed until 1906, after Cfrippen became 
tenant of the house. The jacket was bought by Jones Brothers in Novem¬ 
ber or December, 1908, sold by them between December and January 
1908-9, and money collected for it from the address, 39 Hilldrop Crescenl' 
Who in that period could have buriedt it in tihat house? Who was missing 
who could be buried in it? Nobody but Bell© Elmore. ^ 

It was said the prisoner had not the opportunity or the nkill necessary 
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for til© burial and the mutilation of those reanains. On that point counsel 
refeored to the evidence of the diploma, signed by the profeesor of anatomy 
or surgery of the prisoner’s medical school in the United States, the 
prisoner’s own statement that before he took his degree he attended hosi- 
pitals in London for the purpose of witnessing operations, and the endorse¬ 
ment upon his diploma showing that he practis^ in America in different 
States under the authority of that diploma, together with the statement 
of Mr, Pepper, that once having learned how this thing was done it would 
not matter whether one had practised it for ten years or whether he had not. 
This was no delicate dissection which required constant skill and practice 
in order to do it with accuracy; but it did require some medical knowledge 
and some degree of dexterity such as would be gained in going through the 
medical school. On the other hand they had the evidence of the prisoner 
and nothing else. Somebody in Grippen’s house, while CJrippen was 
tenant, carved up the body which he suggested was proved to be the body 
of Cora Crippen. Who could do this thiag in Crippen’s house since 
November, 1908, but the man who was now upon his trial? 

What became of Belle Elmore^ Did she ever leave that house alive 
after the Martinettis left at half-past one in the morning of 1st February? 
No one ever saw her alive, ever had a letter from her. Her property 
was left behind; she had no money, so far as could be found. Before 
the flight it was said, quite truly upon the prisoner’s own version of the 
matter, why should he inquire where she was gone? There was some¬ 
thing to be said for the proposition, why should he inquire after his arrest? 
The most obvious inquiries neglected—^the tradesmen who would oome to 
the door, the neighbours who would see her, or the cabman who would take 
her luggage. Here was a man defended by a London solicitor whose 
defence was that his wife was alive, and, as far as the defendant knew, 
not a tradesman, cabman, or steamship owner questioned to And what had 
become of her. Was that fact explicable upon any hypothesis except one, 
that Crippen knew her remains were buri^ in that cellar, and that any 
inquiries for her would be absolutely fruitless and futile? She had friends 
at home in England, friends in America, relatives in America. Any inquiry 
made at them? None, either before or after the flight. But the friends 
were persistent. What has become of your wife? they asked. 

Where is she? ” He told them lies, and they found them to be lies. 
They wanted to know the spot she died, the place where ishe was cremated. 
They were not friends to desert a woman whom they loved, and she was 
not the woman, whatever her quarrels with her husband might have been, 
to out herself adrift from her friends in that way. The newspapers of 
two continents were ringing with this case. The police had circulated 
descriptions. 

It was suggested at this moment that Bell© Elmore might he alive, 
that murders had been committed, or supposed to be committed, and 
persons wrongly convicted and hanged, and the supposed victims had 
r^ppeared. Was it not aisking them to behave like children in a nursery 
listening to fairy tales to expect men to act on such a suggestion as that! 
The jury were grown men, business men. If ever a fact was piored 
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beyond reasonable doubt to busineSiSi men, oourageouisly applying; their 
minds to a ditGloult and a painful task, was not the fact proved that 
Belle Elmore was dead, and ‘^at the prisoner knew it? 

How did she die? She died of hyosoin poisoning, and the poison 
hyoscin was found in the remains of Belle Elmore. How did it get there? 
CWppen bought hyoscin on 19th January—^five grains of it. He had 
never bought it before or since. Two and a third grains he said he 
dispensed in medicines used in extremely rare and dif&c^t cases—^not the 
kind of cases ordinarily dealt with through the post—^but not a patient 
called who ever got a pilule with hyoscin in it. A grain and two-thirds 
was left in his possession. Where was it? Measures, test tubes, and 
paraphernalia of that kind had been produced, but no hyoscin. He said 
it was there in a cupboard in his office when he went away. What had 
become of it? More than half a grain found in the dead body! 

He could not help regretting that hie learned friend allowed himself 
to say that it was unfortunate that Dr. Willoox knew before he found 
the hyosoin that the prisoner had purchased hyoscin. What did that 
mean, if not that Dr. Willcox, the senior analyst to the Home Office, was 
going to he dishonest enough to say that a substance was hyoscin when 
it was not, because it suited the case for the pi'osecution? That was 
the suggestion in all its naked absurdity, and he was sorry his learned 
friend ever made it. What else had he got to set up against Dr. 
Willcox and the other medical witnesses for the Crown? Scientific 
witnesses, so called, sometimes made isorry spectacles of themselves in the 
witness-box, but was there ever a sorrier spectacle than was presented 
by Mr. Wynter Blyth? Having bad read to him this passage from hia 
own book, Further research has conclusively shown that at present no 
ptomaine is known whidbi so closely resembles a vegetable poison as to be 
likely in skilled hands to cause confusion,’’ he said that since he had 
been instructed in this case he had altered that opinion. He referred to 
the testa which were applied to discover whether the poison was hyoscin 
or not, and submitted that the suggestion of any confusion between 
atropine and hyoscyamin fell to the ground. It was undoubtedly hyosoin 
which was found in those remains. 

That is the case for the Crown. Ask yourselves in this most 
important case these questions. Where is Belle Elmore? Is your answer 
to be that she is dead? Then, whose remains were those in the cellar? 
la^ your answer to he Belle Elmore’s? If not Belle Elmore’s, what con¬ 
ceivable ecKplanation is there? None in the world. Who mutilated her 
body and put these remains, there? Who but the prisoner had the oppor¬ 
tunity, the skill, the access to the pieces of pyjama jacket which were 
found in the grave? How did she die? Is your answer to be of hyosoin 
poisoning?^ If not, how did that person die? No sign upon the internal 
organs which were left, no sign on post-mortem examination, of any cause 
of death at all except hyoscin poisoning. If your answer is to be that she 
died of hyoscin poisoning, where did she get it and who administered it? 
Cnppen bought it—^it was not much known—on 19th January, and Belle 
Elmore disappeared from this world on 1st February. Remember always 
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that it i® for the Cro’wn to make out their case. Do not act upon anythiiig 
against the prisoner unless you ai-e satisfied as reasonable men beyond 
all reasonable doubt. But if you are so satisfied, determine that this 
murder, if it be a murder, shall not go unpunished. You are grown men, 
oitizeina of London, You are here to do your duty, to perform a difficult 
and painful task. From that duty a jury of the City of London will not 
shrink. 


Charge to the Jury. 

The Lord Chief Justice —Gentlemen of the juiy, the last two stages 
of this great and important case have now arrived, the stage of my 
discharging my duty in directing you on the facts and on the law; yours, 
that in the consideration of what your verdict should be when you come 
to retire and consider this case. This, gentlemen, is no place for com¬ 
pliments, but I cannot resist the temptation of saying that, speaking both 
of the conduct of the prosecution and the conduct of the defence-, the 
conduct of the learned counsel is a model of what it should bo in the 
conduct of criminal oases.^ There has practically nothing been said 
which might not fairly be ©aid for the prosecution and might not fairly be 
said for the defence. The weight of certain observations made on the 
one side and the other must of course be criticised, and ought to be 
criticised, but, speaking of the conduct of the case, it leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Gentlemen, you were properly warned, both by Mr. Tobin and in his 
last speech by Mr. Muir, against allowing anything which has been said 
or published outside this Court to influence your judgment. I know the 
juries of the City of London too well—again I sco-m the idea of suggesting 
a compliment, but I say this, that I am sure that you know what your 
duty is, and that you intend to discharge your duty, and that is, to 
decide this case upon the sw-om testimony that you have heard in this 
Court; and if anything ha© been said or written for or against this maa 
(and much has been said and written on both sides) you wiU disregard 
it. It is one of the unfortunate incidents of our present life that this 
public discussion of criminal cases takes place beforehand. But 1 am 
thankful to say that in the administration of justice, judges, counsel, and 
juries are able to disregard those influence© and discharge their duty. 

As regards the obligations in this case, they have been correctly 
stated by both counsel. They need only my confirmation in a few 
sentences. It is for the Crown to make out their case. And if you have 
any reasonable doubt as to whether the Crown have mad© out thedr case 
you must give the prisoner the benefit of the doubt. It is the law of 
England, and you will do so. But you will have to decide the cose upon 
the whole evidence, and you must not allow what I may call doubts as 
to whether minor points have been established to influence your judgment, 
if upon the whole of the evidence you have no doubt as to the result. 


^See Introduction.—E d. 
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Mr. Tobin in bis speedi to you, to which I know you paid the gu^atest 
attention, used two or three times the expression, Certainty.’' Rightly 
undershot, it is not a misleading word; but if by that it is to be supposed 
that juries are not to act upon the evidence \mless it puts them in the 
position of having actually seen the thing done, it is, of course, a mis¬ 
leading expression. You are to be satisfied upon the whole of the evidence 
that you have no reasonable doubt as to your verdict, that you have no 
more doubt than you would have in any important question of your life 
upon which you have to take action one way or another. You must be 
satisfied upon the evidence that the Crown have made out their case; if 
they have not, then the prisoner is entitled to be acquitted. 

Something has been said in this case (I refer to it because I want, 
if I can, to get away from generalities that do not touch the important 
mattera in this case) about Dr. Crippen not having given evidence either 
before the magistrate or before the coroner. I do not agree in the 
observations mSje by Mr. Tobin that it is a prudent thing for an innocent 
man in any case to do what is called “ reserve his defence.” I think it 
is an error into which legal advisers have fallen for many years, as the 
result of an old practice, and the sooner it is recognised that the sooner 
an innocent man gives his evidence and his statement the better for his 
case, there will be less difficulty and doubt in dealing with his case. But 
I do agree with Mr, Tobin that in this case it does not make any material 
difference. Therefore I shall ask you to dismiss from your minds the fact 
that he did not give his evidence either before the Police Court or before 
the coroner. As to what he did say on certain other occasions it is, of 
course, most important, and the reason why I advise you not to attach 
too much weight to that argument or that suggestion is, that the Crowi] 
were in possession of what would be the case, or must be the case, if I maj 
use the expression, for Dr. Crippen (apart from the medical evidence, which 
is entirely different) when he made the statement to Inspector Dew upor 
8th July. Therefore, with regard to what I may call the facts of the casej 
apart from the medical testimony, or testimony which is that of opinior 
based upon the conditions of the remains found, the Grown had the oppor¬ 
tunity of investigating it, and they most properly availed themselves oi 
that opportunity by investigating as far as they possibly could the trutit 
of the story when told. And they suggest to you that that story is nol 
true. 

Gentlemen, you know what the crime of murder is. It means th« 
Clausing the death of another intentionally and by jour wilful act. I neec 
not in this case discuss other forms of the crime of murder. That is th< 
crime of murder charged here against Dr, Crippen, that he wilfully aiw: 
intentionally killed his wife, poisoned his wife, and that he mutilat^ thf 
body, and buried the remains in the cellar at 39 Hilldrop Crescent in ordei 
to conceal his crime. From the first word Mr, Muir utt^ed in opening thii 
case up to the last sentencsa in his speech to you a few moments ago he ha< 
not wavered from that position. There is no question here of suggestinf 
that by some other means, or by some other method, or by some othei 
agency Dr. Crippen caused the death of hi-s wife. The Crown have fron 
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the stated their case and adhered to it, and that is the case which you 
have got to try. You need not consider any other. 

It involves, of course, two questions, not really independent, but, still, 
the evidence upon them ought to be considered somewhat separately- The 
first question is, were the remains found at 39 Hilldrop Crescent the 
remains of Cora Ctippen? If they were not, there is an end of this case. 
If you find that they were the remains of Cora Crippen, then you have got 
to ask yourselves, was her death occasioned by the wilful act of the defendant 
Crippen ? If not, again the defendant is entitled to be acquitted. Those are 
the two issues that you have got to consider, and those are the issues upon 
which I shall ask you in a short time to- concentrate your attention. 

It is open to a prisoner in any case to say to the Crown or the prosecu¬ 
tion, “ You have not made out your case; I, through my counsel, say the 
evidence for the Crown does not substantiate the crime that you have 
charged against me.” And in many cases, as no doubt you know, that 
course has been adopted with perfect wisdom, perfect prudence, perfect 
justice, and prisoners have been acquitted. It is not saying too much 
to say that in this case, had that course been adopted, Mr. Tobin’s task 
would have been more difficult than it is at present. And therefore he 
recognised that, and in his opening statement his first words to you were, 
'' As soon as I have sat down, my client Dr. Crippen will go into the box, 
and I win call medical testimony to rebut the statements of opinion and 
the statements of fact, so far as they are facts based upon opinion, which 
the medical witnesses for the Crown have put forward.” Therefore, 
gentlemen, in this case there is imported into the case, quite properly, not 
what I will call a third issue, but a defence which, if made out, exonerates 
the defendant altogether. The defendant has not contented himself with 
saying, You have not satisfied the jury that these remains are the remains 
of Cora Crippen.” He has not satisfi^ himself with saying, ** You have 
not satisfied the jury that Cora Crippen, or the woman whose remains are 
foxmd, died from hyoscin poisoning.” He says, ‘‘ I will tell you what has 
happened to the woman so far as I can; she isi not dead. As far as I know, 
she left me of her own accord some time after between one and two o’clock 
or two or three o’clock on 1st February and six and seven o’clock in the 
evening when I returned to my house on that evening.” That is the defence 
put forward by Dr. Crippen, which you must carefully consider* If made 
out, you need not trouble any more about whose the remains were. He 
could not be indicted in this case for being connected with the murder of 
a woman unknown. If the body in that cellar was not the body of Cora 
Crippen, but of some other person, Dr. Crippen is entitled to go out of 
this Court. And therefore his defence is a matter to be examined by you, 
and as carefully by the counsel for the Crown, as the other defences raised 
in this case. In addition, as you know, gentlemen, he says, Even if 
you, the jury, do not believe my story about my wife leaving me on the 
morning of the day of 1st Pebruaiy, I am going to say that it is not my 
wife’s body, and the person whose body it is was not killed by poison,” 

Now, gentlemen, whatever may be yooir ultimate view in this case, we 
must all agree, or I suggest to you—^let me say once and for all, that if 
in the course of my summing up I say anything which leads you to think 
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that I am expressing an opinion, please disregard it; it is my duty to direct 
you on the facts; it is your duty to form an opinion aa to what those facts 
establish. Therefore you must not think, in any matter that I am putting 
before you, if in the mode of my expression I indicate a certain view to 
you, that I am doing more than submitting it to you. But you will 
probably come to the opinion that, whatever be the truth in this case, the 
defendant is an extraordinary man. If he is guilty, as you may think, 
he is, of course, an extraordinary man. He has committed ghastly crime; 
he has covered up that ghastly crime, or endeavoured to, in a ghastly way, 
and he has behaved with the most brutal and callous indifference after 
the crime has been committed. If he is an innocent man, it is almost 
impossible,^ as you may probably think, to fathom his mind or his char¬ 
acter, again absolutely indifferent to the charge made against him of 
murder; having, according to him, I will not say a ready means, but at 
any rate the means of doing hisi utmost to establish his innocence, no step 
taken of any sort or kind by him. And, although defended by an able 
solicitor, who, it must be assumed, and will be assumed, would have done 
everything to endeavour to have established the innocence of his client that 
he could fairly and properly do, no step taken, as far as the evidence before 
you IS concerned, to support and establish by other evidence the case made 
by Dr. Crippen in the box. I shall have to point out to you in detail in 
wurse of this case, upon certain parts of it, that there is evidence not 
foraiooming -which ought to be forthcoming if the defence is supposed to 
be made out—I mean the defence of Mrs. Crippen having left on that day 
Inasmuch as in my judgment that is one of the most important parts 
01 the case, and it is an answer conclusive to everything else, I propo^ to 
examme ^e evidence upon that with you first. And I think it necessary 
to do so for the reason 1 have already given you, which I think it right to 
repeat. You are to draw no conclusion whatever against Dr. Crippen iitiIa bc , 
remains in the cellar are the remains of his -wife, 
^d toat he in fwt murdered hw wife in the way suggested. You may thinlr 

possibly, if the evidence does not satisfy you of 

remains of another 
you must draw no inference what- 
If you ^ not satisfied that the mutilated remains 
+Tia+ ^ °j on any ether charge 

you vpiU see that, having elected 
not amply to criticise the evidence or answer what may be sdd to be 

the case, or the part of the case which is based upon 

n-T between two o’clock and six o’clock 

on Is* Febru^ last. That is my answer to this case. ” And if established 

wav r anwer. Do not think that I mean that that in any 

TOy rehev« the Crown from the onus of proving on the -whole case that 
^ppm <hd muidp his wife. I only refer to I beTw it is 

he IS entitled to do so, as all men before conviction are entitled 
to have any questions they put fully considered. ®“***l®^ 

order really to grasp the prebabmties of the truth of that story, it 
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is necessary to esamine with eom© little oare the life, the position, and, 
as far as w© can tell it, the character of the people oonoemed. Of course, 
you cannot have sat in that bos long in the course of this case without 
probably coming to the conclusion that if it is a simple question of oath 
against oath, or statement against sitatement, you cannot rely upon the 
mere statement made by Dr. Crippen. He has on his own confession lied 
for his own purpose, and wais prepared to lie, if necessary, for the purpose 
of his own advantage. Even when he was purporting to tell the truth, 
certain things were false, and false to his own knowledge, though he was 
asserting the truth. Now, here-, again, let me caution you. This is not 
a Court of morals, this is a Court of law. The fact that Mrs, Crippen, or 
Bell© Elmore, was an immoral woman at some time, the fact that the man 
confessedly is a very immoral man, and has been living under improper 
circumstanoes with Ethel L© Neve, is a matter that you may regret in your 
own minds; but you must not visit him or find against him the charge that 
is to be proved because he is an immoral man or because he is a liar. What 
you are entitled to do is to take into consideration those circumstances 
where they have a direct bearing upon the question of fact which you are 
considering. It is quite obvious, from the speeches both of Mr. Tobin and 
of Mr. Muir, that the fact that Dr. Crippen has lied on material points 
in this case is a veiy important matter for your consideration. I will tell you 
why. I put it, as I think it my duty to do, not in the same words, but in 
the same way as it has been put a fe^v minutes ago by Mr. Muir. You 
have got to* consider it. It is said by the Crown that Crippen's conduct, 
Grippen’s: lies, Crippen^s life, fa’om 1st February until 8th July, was an 
impos.sibility if there was any risk of his wife reappearing. What Mr. Muir 
put to him, what Mr. Muir has quite properly from the Crown’s point of 
view pressed upon you, is that tlie story that his wife left him on that 1st 
of February cannot be true, because of the things that were don© by Crippen 
after that 1st February and down to 8th July. It therefor© becomes very 
material, for you have got now to deal with the whole case—^the evidence 
for the defence as well m the evidence for the Crown. You have gob to 
stay whether upon the whole of that evidence—l^ecause the Crown may us© 
any part of it—^th© Crown have mad© out their case, and it becomes most 
matmal to esanune with some little cal’© whether the arguments of Mr. 
Tobdn and Mr. Muir on the on© side or on tlie other are well founded or 
not, Mr. Tobin siays, Belle Elmore may be alive.” Mr. Tobin says, 
** Sometimes people have been convicted of murder when the supped 
murdered person was walking about the world; this may be one of those 
cases; be careful how you act ”—a perfectly proper caution. Mr. Muir 
Bays, ” The life of this man after 2nd February was such that it was an 
absolute impossibility unless he knew the wife could never appear again.” 

Now, what wasi^ the character of the woman ? Her character, her 
history, and her habits are not dispxited by Dr. Crippen or by liis counsel; 
a woman who had had a past, who had married and lived with this man 
for eighteen years, who, on Dr. Crippen’s statement—^ther© again you 
must be a little careful how you act upon it, though it is possibly true— 
had not cohabited with him since they went to Hilldrop (>escent in 
September, 1906; a woman making warm friendships, very popular, very 
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vivacious, and in a position to her -wliioli tos a position of vei^ oc 
fiide(rable comfort, not wanting in money, having, according to Dr. Crippc 
plenty, having a most remarkable amount, not of mere tawdry jeweUea 
but otf valuable jewellery—^not only have you had .some of the articles pi 
duced before you, but you know that the pawnbrokeors lent him mon 
upon them, advanced him no less than £80 upon one part and £116 up 
another part, and, according to Crippen'e statement, he had £90 worth 
diamonds upon him still when he was arrested; in other words, it v 
jewellery such as a person in that class of life would be very fond i 
The woman, you have heard, was veay fond of clothes, always beautifu 
dressed, spick and span; therefore .she was in a position that many worn 
of that rank of life would aspire to have; the wife of a man who v 
reputable, at any rate to the public eye, with a perfectly respectal 
and honest business, living comfortably and happily in Hilldrop Cresoe 
for nearly five years—^more than four years—^before she disappears. Tn 
they kept no sieirvant, but it is not in the least an uncommon ciroumstan 
in Hfe that people in that position, especially whei’e there are no childre 
have no servant, but do some of the house work with the assistance of 
charwoman. It is in evidence before you, and uncontradicted, that s 
oooked the diimer on that night of 31st January, and they all seem 
have enjoyed themselves; therefore the fact that she had no serva 
does not seem to* throw any light upon this matter on one aide or t 
other. She is the treasurer of the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild, a ve 
useful institution for the purpose of providing for music hall artistes. S’ 
attends regularly every Wednesday. She was seen on all the Wednc 
days in January up to the 26th; in fact, the last time that she was se 
alive by many of the witnesses was at the meeting of the Music Hs 
Ladies’ Guild on 26th January. She was obviously popular. The wi 
nessea who have been called—^ther© ere a good many of them—I w, 
merely run through the names, and you will remember their evidence- 
Mrsi, Martinetti, Mias May, Mrs. Harrison, Dr. Burroughs, and M 
Rylance—^those are quite isufiicient for the purpose of indicating what 
mean—^they speak of this lady as being a vivacious and lively perso 
and a person with keen friendships. 

It is not immaterial to remember that according to the statemen 
made in some of the documents in evidence before you, particularly th 
letter of 2nd April, it is said that she was in the habit of correspondii 
with her friends on any important events; and it appears from tl 
evidence of Mrs. Martinetti, which you will remember, that when si 
heard of her going to America, she said at once, ** What a strange thii 
that she should go without telling me.” 

That is the life of a woman who leaves, on the defendant’s statemen 
upon 1st February, without saying anything more to him than ** I will ha^ 
an end of it; I am going to leave you”; according to the defendant 
story, having been angered with him for this perfectly ridiculous at 
trivial suggestion that because Mr. Phul Martinetti, who wanted to go U] 
stairs to a lavatory, went out of the room—a visitor at his house, accordii 
to Crippen, every other week; he says he came to their house and 1 
went to theirs about once a week—^after he had gone his wife says that is tl 
reason for her leaving him—^nothing to do with another man so far. 
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Then the suggestion made by Dr. Crippen is that ahe left to go to 
Bruce* Miller. Now, again, we are not here to consider what her relations 
with Btruoe Miller were. It is perfectly true, as Mr. Muir has told you, 
that people in that class! of life probably uaie more warm espressiona or 
more vigorous expresisiona than some other people would do. On the 
other hand, Mr. Tobin ia quite entitled to say, of a man who has nevOT 
seen Dr. Crippen, who admits! visiting the wife up to the year 1904, that 
that sort of communication might mean a great deal more. Tou have 
nothing in the world to do with the immoralities, if they were immorali¬ 
ties, of Belle Elmore, any more than you have to do with the immoralities 
of Dr. Crippen, except in so far as they help you to come to a judgment 
on the other facts of the case. Mr. Bruce Miller has come here, and 
has said that he has never seen that lady for the last six years j that he 
wrote to her at 'Christmas and the New Tear, and that sort of thing; 
that she never came to him in the year 1910', and that he has never seen 
her, as I have -said, for the last six years. Cf course, one most extra¬ 
ordinary thing will probably strike you—^that if Crippen honestly believed 
that the woman had gone to Bruce Miller at Chicago when h© made that 
suggestion that I shall have to refer to- later to Mr. D'ew on 8th July—-you 
would have thought that there was one channel at least whereby inquiries 
might be made of a most important character; and probably the thought 
has occurred to you, if Dr. Crippen believed that his wife had gone, ©ii£er 
for a moral or immoral purpose, to visit Bruce Miller, among her own 
friends, how is it that no inquiry was made by Dr. Crippen of Bruce 
Miller? 

That ia all one can say with regard to the probabilities of the case so 
far as they resit upon the character of Belle Elmore herse-lf. All the 
witnesses called for the prosecution who knew her, and were members ot the 
guild, expected to see her upon 2nd February, that is to say, upon the 
Wednesday; they all say so; and you will remember that that was known 
to Dr. Crippen; because in the letters, which 1 need not read a^in— 
I shall refer to them in a moment in passing—^he say® that she is not 
able to go there because of the sudden engagement taking her to America. 
The letter is written by Dr. Crippen, you will remember, and he sends back 
the cheque book and asks them to appoint another treasurer. 

Now, something has occurred which in the morning of 2nd February 
makes it necessary for Dr. Crippen to make a communication on Bdle 
Elmore's behalf. Tou will remember that he takes down—either writes 
at the place or takes down to Albion House—two letters of 2nd February 
which were handed by Miss le Neve according to his s'tatement {and 
I think Mrs. Martinetti says so), one to the secretary and one to a 
member of the committee. 

What next happen® which you must consider? On that 2nd February 
Crippen pawns jewellery to the value of upwards of ^100, ^d gets *£80 
for it. Tou will have to ask yourselves that question which Mr. Muir 
has put to you—not only why should this woman, fond of dress, take 
practically no clothing away with her, but why did she not take^ her 
jewellery? So far as she was conoeirned, it was hers; she Had mjoyed 
it. It may be, as Dr. Crippen suggested to you, that he originally 
bought it, and 'therefore he claimed to sell it, and on some dispute between 
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the husband and wife seme question of the kind might have ariseij; but 
Belle Elmore when she left, aooording to Dr. Crippen, on 1st February, 
■would regard that jewellery as hers- You must ask yourselvefli the question 
if it is true that that woman left on Ist February, if it is true that she 
w^t away, why did she leave the bulk of her jewellery behind her; why 
did she leave, as far as one can tell, the bulk O'f her fine clothes behind 
her—^not only the furs which might keep her warm—^for they are expensive 
furs—^but furs which were pretty valuable—^and women, of course, know 
the value of furs of that kind. It is a very remarkable incident in this 
case, and I thought it right to put this to Dr. Crippen myself, '' Can you 
tell me of anything which she took away? ” All he could say was that 
on the evening of 1st of February when he came bade the roo-m was in 
confusion. Can you tell me of any trunks which weare taken away? ** 

I believe one trunk wag taken away.’’ It is a veiy serious matter, and 
you must consider it. Can you believe that statement of Belle Elmore 
leaving the house under those circumstances on 1st February, when she was 
due at the meeting of the Music Hall Ladies’ Guild on the 2nd, with the 
only excuse given that suggested by Dr. Crippen—Cleaving practically all 
her jewellery, and, as far as one can tell, all her clothes behind her. 
This attracts attention at once; because you -will remember that Mrs. 
M^iaetti said that when, knowing the habits of the woman, ®lie asked 
Crippen what she had taken away, he said he thought she had taken one 
basket, whereupon Mrs. Martinetti said, '' That won’t be enough for 
Belle ”; the reply from Crippen, Oh, she can buy .some more clothes ”— 
I think he said—in New York,” it does not matter where for this pur¬ 
pose—^in America. 

Now, gentlemen, on the 2nd you have got to ask yourselves this 
question, what is the reason that this man k suddenly found pawning 
jewellery for ^680, and on the 9th pawning jewellery fo<r £116? And 
hfere I come to the first two points upon which corroboration, if this story 
had been true, would have been very valuable. It is not in the least 
the duty or necessity of the defendant to call con’oborative evidence if he 
is only criticising the evidence of the Cro^ra; but if he is establishing as 
part of his defence an affirmative story, you are en'fcitled to ask, pai*- 
tioularly knowing what ,sort of a man he is, where are the persons to 
whom he gave away that money? He says he paid away part of it for 
advertisements; he says he paid away part of it to advertise some new 
medicine later on, lator in the month of February or early in March. 
The suggestion was made by the prosecution quite properly to you, where 
was that money spent? what was it wanted for?—^if wan’ted for the puTpoee 
of enjoyment with Ethel Le Neve, or if wanted for the legitimate p'urposes 
of his business. Of course in the latter case there would be no difficulty, 
or ought not to be any difficulty, in giving some corroborative evidence 
about it. It rests entirely upon the statement made by Dr. Crippen, 
and by nobody else. 

I am not going through all these lying letters. I agree in one 
sense with the observation made by Dr. Crippen in the box when he said 
to Mr. Muir, ** ^^/7ihat is the good of your asking me these questions, 
neoause I admit it”; and therefore there is nothing to be gained so far 
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as yoTi are concerned by reading these lettersi to you again. It isi the 
moet remarkable set of statements that has ever come tO' my notice, 
beginning by saying that his wife has been taken ill at St. Louis in 
America; going on with the statement that it was pleuro-pneumonia; and 
then that he had received a telegram that she was very ill, and that he 
had received letters from her in which she was trying to make out that 
she was better; and finally, on 24th March, sending that telegram to Mrs. 
Martinetti, Poor Belle died yesterday; please tell Annie.'* Nothing 
i-s to be gained as far as your consideration and mine are concerned by 
going through the details of it. They are established by the Crown; 
they are not disputed by Dr. Crippen; in fact, he says they are part of 
his scheme for covering up the scandal. I do not repeat what has been 
said by the counsel for the prosecution—^what the scandal was it is difiioult 
to see. The importance of it is this, that this misrepresentation went on 
for a period, practically spealdng, of nearly six months—^from 1st 
February until 8th July—not quite six months. I do not refer to his 
going to the ball and all that kind of thing. Certainly the letter of 11th 
April, the one that was produced here for the first time, written to My 
Dear Louise and Robert," is a most remarkable letter—^giving ©very 
detail, that she would not take proper care of herself, and how the disease 
began with a cold, and she got worse; next, of his getting a cable that she 
was dangerously ill—culminating with the telegram to Mrs. Martinetti, 
Belle died yesterday," and the advertisement or announcement in The 
JSra of the Death of Belle Elmore, Mrs. Crippen." 

The question you have got to a^ yourselves is that which has been 
put to you more than once in the course of this case by the counsel for the 
prosecution; I only repeat it because I cannot see any better way of putting 
it to you; was that possible except with the knowledge that the wife could 
not appear? Friends in Ankerica, gone to America, friends at home making 
inquiries; put off, hoodwinked'—^we need not care about the dates, but 
hoodwinked in a disgraceful way by mourning black-edged paper, and so 
forth. Do not consider it fromi the point of view of taste. Consider it 
from the point of view of upon which side the truth lies'. If you come to 
the conclusion that the game was so enormously dangerous that Dr. Crippen 
could not have possibly carried it out if he thought his wife might appear 
again, you will ask yourselves, can you believe the story Aat hi® wife left 
him on 1st February. 

As I have said, the case is not a pleasant one; on the contrary, this 
case is painful from beginning to end. There is nothing to be gained by 
^calling the lies or repeating them again; they have been stated to you 
in the ooutim of the evidence; the letters have been read. If you car© to 
have any one at ^ proper time you shall have it. But the broad point 
you have to consider is this, in the case of the Martinettis, in the case 
of Dr. Burroughs, in the case of Miss May, and the case of Mrs. Harrison, 
and the case of others'—^letters to America—if Bello Elmore is in th© living 
flesh would it have been possible—^would even the defendant have bad the 
courage to do what he did? But, then, you must take into consideration 
in connection with what Mr. Muir has perfectly properly said to you, that 
nearly five months have passed since this event. The newspaper® in two 
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oontin&nts have been full of the case. The man Tms arrested, aa you know, 
in consequence of the agency of this new invention, wireless t^egraphy; 
there is no doubt about that; it is a matter that could not have ^n 
estabHshed but for that invention; that part is tommon knowledge; he is 
arrested in Canada, and then the story is known aU over the world. It 
is a very seiiousi suggestion to make to you, as it is made by the ooimsel 
for the defence, that Belle Elmore may be alive. If Belle Elmore is alive, 
is it possible to f.hink that this has not come to her knowledge? Does 
that man in the dock mean to suggest that so bad is this woman who was 
his wife for eighteen years, and whom, apart from her being angry and 
bad tempered, be does not make any serious complaint againstr-that she is 
so mean and so abominably wicked as to allow this man to stand his taal 
in ihe dock without making any communication or anything of l^e kind.? 
That is what you have got to consider in this part of the c^e. That has 
nothing to do, as I have told you already, with the question of whether 
the Crown have proved their affirmative case. In order to answer it the 
defendant has elected to put before you evidence entirely of his own, but 
still his own evidence, in which he says, The whole thing is a myth; I 
know nothing about the remams in the cellar; I do not pretend to give any 
explanation; but, as far as my wife is concerned, it was an ordinary case of 
a woman going ofE with another man; she left me, and I told these lies 
because she said * cover up the scandal as best you can/ ” It must not be 
forgotten that it does not develop into a charge of murder until the month 
of July. I am a little anticipating, but you will have to a^ yourselves 
later on, when you come to see what the defendant was doing in the month 
of July, whether or not it is quite consistent with the statement that he 
was only covering up the scandal. You would think, or, rather, I suggest 
to you that you may think, that when on the 8th of July it was suggested 
that he must find his wife, or that serious trouble would come, at least then 
the sense of natural preservation, to say nothing of honesty, would lead 
him to take steps toi find her. 

Now, gentlemen, I have left that part of the case. As I have told 
you, I have dealt with it first because, if you believe the story for the defence, 
it is a conclusive answer to this charge, and you need not trouble about 
the other points. You have heard such speeches from the learned counsel 
that that is not necessary; but I have dealt with this part of the case because 
it is a separate issut altogether, and if, upon considering the whole of this 
case, you oo^me to the conclusion that you are not satisfied with Crippen’s 
account, then you have to consider with me whether the Crown have estab¬ 
lished their case upon the two issues of Cora Crippen’s remains being those 
found in the house, and of that woman having been poisoned by the act of 
the defendant. Of course, if that is true, it is a further contradiction in 
terms of the story he has told you; but I felt it right, as this case has been 
seriously raised by the defendant and insisted upon quite properly by his 
counsd who represents him, to piut before you the probabilities on the 
one side and on the other as far as we can gather them from the evidence, 
and you will have to ask yourselves can you} believe that stoory, that the 
wife went away, in face of what the defendant was doing—^Impossible, as 
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Mr, Muir says, unless lie knew that the wife’s mouth never could be opened 
to an^er the lies falling from him. Gentlemen, it will be convenient to 
break off there. 

The Fokehait op the Jubt —One of my fellow-jurymen wants to* know 
whether your lordship will allow him to look at one of those bottles again— 
the specimens in the jar? 

The Lobd Qhiep Justice —am coming to that part of the case. I will 
see that that is sent to you—will deal with that part of the case later. 

(Adjourned for a short time.) 

The Lord Qhiep Justtce —Gentlemen of the jury, I shall be able to 
condense into a comparatively short space of time the observations I have 
to make upon the other issues in the case; they were very fully considered 
by Mr. Tobin for the defence and by Mr. Muir* for the prosecution, and I 
do not propose to go over the same points. I will refer to them, and sum 
them up in the course of my examination with you of some of the material 
points. I assume now that yon will approach the case from the point of 
view of considering whether the Crown have made out their case, and not 
from the point .of view of considering whether the defendant’s story of the 
wife having gone away is correct. 

Now, the first and important question is, how long were those remains 
in the ground? You will remember that from the 29th September—I think, 
to be accurate, the 21st September, 1905—^this house in Hilldrop Crescent 
bad been in the occupation of Dr. and Mr®. Crippen. It is a small semi¬ 
detached house, with the ground fioor rather higih up—high steps going up 
to the ground fioor; a kitten and what has been called a breakfast room 
below, two rooms on the ground floor, two rooms above, and two rooms 
above that. Now, nobody has been there since September, 1906, except 
Dr. Crippen and his wife. Mr. Muir asked Dr. CHppen—it was only, of 
course, a formal question—whether he had any suggestion to make as to 
who had done this, or who could have put those remains there, and he could 
not g^ye any explanation. He is not in the least bound to give any explana¬ 
tion, unless yon think there is affirmative evidence that compels him to 
do so. Therefore the first and most important thing is, how long had the 
remain® been there? 

Fortunately, for the interesjs of justice, there are certain things 
which may enable you to jfix that pretty accurately, and perhaps the most 
important thing is the pyjama jacl^et. I apprehend that you would like 
when you retire to have that pyjama jacket, and I think the trousers, 
exhibit 48, and the two jars with the jacket; they shall be in your room, 
so that you can examine them. You shall have a magnifying glass, so that 
you can see them. You are, of course, to act upon the evidence, but you may 
test the evidence for yourselves in any way you like by fair examination, 
The Cro'wn say—two witnesses for the Crown have sworn it—(and it is 
very remarkablei, as Mr. Muir said to you this morning, that the witnesses 
for the^ defence do not contradict it) that examining the piece of pyjama 
jacket in the bottle and the pyjama trousers, the number of thread® in the 
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count are the same. At any rate, you can see that the pattern is the^same; 
of course, that which has been in the ground, and has been in aJl sorts 
of spirits, will not look the same, but they say you can trace. There 
is also upon the piece of pyjama jacket undoubtedly—^tbere is no doubt 
about that—the identical label, Jones Brothers, Limited, Holloway, 
N.,’’ and when it was put to Dr. Crippen yesterday, and he was ask^ 
to look at it, he said they looked very much like. I am not sure that it 
was put to any other witnesses for the defence, nor doe® it matter, because 
you have the evidence for the prosecution on the one side, and you must 
be satisfied, of course, that th^ are right- We have now got b^ond all 
question when that pyjama jacket was bought and sold—Jones, Limited,** 
did not become a limited company until 1906. That takes you, of course, 
far back, but still it shows that it is during Crippen* a tenancy of the Hill- 
drop Crescent house. In addition to that, it is now established that three 
sets of pyjama®, of which those trousers formed one, were sold on the 5th 
January, 1909. It was put by the Crown that they were bought by the 
wife, and paid for by the wife. I do not think that that is established. 
What isestabKdied is that they were delivered and 17®- 9d. paid for them 
at 39 HiUdrop Crescent, with two other classes of articles, on the 5th 
January; Mr. Chilvers, who was not croeB'-examined, establishes that so 
far as Ms evidence goes, if you believe that he is making no mistake. There¬ 
fore, if the piece in the jar is, on the evidence, to your satisfaction esctab- 
lish^ to be of the same material as the trousers, which are not quite the 
saix >0 pattern as the other two, that establishes the fact, or is evidence on 
wMch you may come to the conclusion that what was found in the grave 
was a jacket l^longing to that tMrd set of pyjamas, It is said, and said 
quite truly, that the trousers are somewhat worn. We have not heard 
anything of the somewhat interesting account given by Mr. Tobin as to 
how the jacket wears out and the trouseirs do not; I really know nothing 
about that; I did not quite appreciate- it, and I do not think you did, and 
it has not very much to do with the case, because we have to- deal with the 
evidence. If you should come to the conclusion that the pyjama jacket 
bought on the 5th January, 1909, was worn off and on during the year 
1909, and that those trousers, of wMch it formed part when they were sold, 
were in use, then you get this fact, that there is evidence of a suit of 
pyjamas being sold on the 5th January, 1909, worn from time to time 
during the year 1909, and the jacket of that suit is found in the grave. 
If sc, not only does it make it after the 5th January, 1909, but it makes 
it so long after the 5th January, 1909, that the trousers at any rate present 
a worn appearance. Whether or not that stuff in the bottle which ha® been 
in the grave was also worn I do not pretend to say, and I do not think it 
matters very much. 

ISfow, gentlemen, that is a most important matter; and it is a very 
unfortunaie thing for the defence, so far as this is concerned, that no 
etrplflnation is suggested of how ^e pyjama jacket bought in the year 
1909, if it be the same, is in the grave. Of course, the suggestion of the 
prqs^tion is that, having to wipe things up, or to wrap ^ings up, that 
Js&et was used, and then put with other things into the remains, it never 
]bf 0 ing tixou^t lhat they would come to human sight again. The evidence 
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given hy Dr. Qrippen jesiterday I do not think is much, ■worth while calling 
atteni^n to-, beoafuse in the box, ats out of it, he certainly was ready to 
make statements which he afterwards had to admit not to be "tnie. He 
at first said with great conhdenoe that his wife never bought pyjamas, 
that he always preferred to buy them himself. He then said with equal 
confidence that tho'Se sets were part of two which he bought in September 
of last year, 1909, and that the trousers were part of an old set which 
he bought some time back. When he was further pressed by Mr. Muir, 
who put it to him distinctly that they were bought by his wife at a sale at 
J|onteia ia January, 19'0'9, he said it might be so; and when I pointed out 
to him that he had sworn eccactly the contrary, and that his wife had never 
bought pyjamas for him, he said he had been too confident in answering 
the first question. You must judge him, you have heard him, and I can 
say no more. No explanation is oflcered or suggested as to- how these 
pyjamas got there; but we know that, if this evidence is true, they must 
have been put there considerably later than January, 1909. 

Now, the witnesses for the Crown put the period in which the remains 
were, or might have been, in the ground, at four to eight months. It is 
agreed that unless you see the remains of a body in the ground pretty 
soon after they are removed you cannot form any opinion at all. I am 
not going through that part of the evidence. You have heard the 
evidence of the doctor. He said he thought at first a much ehorter 
period, but when he found the, amount of adipocere, which is the softening, 
I understand, or the change in the fatty parts, he thought it must have been 
something like four months, and from the small putrefaction of other parts 
he considered it could not be longer than eight months. Mr. Tobin has 
read, and read with the entire approval of the witnesses for the proisecu- 
tion, extracts from a medical work to the effect that it is difficult to tell 
for what period a body has been buried; that one body will remain 
unchanged much longer than, another buri^ in the same soil. Gentle^ 
men, it is for you to say, but it would seem a very small matter if you 
come to the condusion that it must have been after January, 1909, because, 
as has been truly mid by Mr. Muir, no other person has disappeared^ 
and ysu have got to account in some way or other for the presence in this 
grave of those remains. 

Assuming that you are satisfied that they 'had been in the grave 
within such a time as is consistent with Cora Crippen’s disappearance, 
are they the remains of Cora Oippen's body? • We now come to a 
question, which I agree with Mr. Muir may be stated in two ways, are 
■the remains the remains of a woman? if they are the remains of a woman, 
was that ■woman Cora Crippen? Gentlemen, that they are the remains of 
a woman now is really not seriously disputed. It is perfectly true that 
with regard to a part of the case of really great importance, the soar, 
which I will come to in a few moments, Dr. Willcox, I think it was or one 
of the witnesses for the Oown, said with very great candour that the 
scar would not indicate a man or a woman, because you might have a 
scar in that place, the middle of the stomach, upon a man, for certain 
operations, of the bladder and so on, or at the b^k. But you will ask 
yourselvesi, if some person -was for some purposie murdered and had 
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interred tli© remains, and they ^&ce not those of a •womaaa 
the body be clothed in a woman^s vest? why should there K 
vest with lace on the arms^ which, of conns©, you know oi^ 
garments of women who like that kind of adornment ; why st* 
the woman^s combinations? and why should there be one, 
three Hinders hair curlers with hair in them, not disputed o;, 
for the defence to be woman’s hair? 

Oentlemen, I think I may pass for the purpose of 
from the question of whether it was a man or woman, 
was a man, a^ain the defendant is entitled to walk out of tht! 

Now, being a woman, was that Cora Cnppen or not? 
here, though not so certain, beoaus© there are many womes 
hair, and noany we know who dye their hair, is not unimp 
pieces of hair were shown to Mrs. Eferrison. She said that “fc' 
portions that she could isee corresponded with what she 
lifetime j that she had seen Bell© Elmore’s, Mrs. Czipperx 
and tijere were portions near the root which weie brown j 
in his evidence admits that to be in acoordmoe with the 
he says that you could only see the brown hair near the rootc 
be quite natural if she dyed it pretty often, because Beilin 
very particular about the light-coloured hair being seen- 
incid^t in this case j it is for you. to say whether it is trxj 

not been cross-examined on. On the other band it may 
BO important, but you must consider it. One mtness 
certain portion of the hair is pubic hair, wbioT: 
dry; that was brown hair corresponding with the nx 
of the other hair, which may have oom© from the head 
there is that piece of evidence in connection with the i< 
remains, supplemented by what I have already mentioned to 
connection in point of time, that in the ^ave is found, 
the property of Crippen, if it be eo established, and tli-e 
drees which it is said by Mrs. Harrison are similar to th.-c 
always worn by Mrs. Crippen. 

I come now to that which has been the batfclegrounc 
and that is that piece of flesh. You have seen it more tl 
has been a gruesome task, but w© bave had to see it; wo 1 
evidence upon it, and I am not going through it again, but 
remind you of what the dispute is. For that puipose I w 
take Mr. Pepper’s evidence and Dr. Turnbull’s evidence, w! 
rivalS'. Mr. Pepper says it undoubtedly comes from the lo*^ 
abdomen of a woman. It is not to be forgott^—^Mr. 
attajoh any too much importance to it—that when it was os 
the Pblio© Court, on the report of Dr. Wall and Dr. Tumboz' 
was instructed that it never came from the abdomen a«*fc 
heard in Court yesterday by Dr. Turnbull and Dr. Wall i 
their statement, which they then made with every confidetno 
were no characteristic aponeuroses it could not be abdo 
■^ey' stated as ^eir reasion for the report. There is no 
Newton, nor to the defendant for this purpose. Mr. 1 
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instn^ot^d, and did croast-oxamine—am sp6a]dbig of tliei procoiddings at 
the Police Court—on the footing that it was not abdoaociinal at all. 

Now, take those two witnesis'es. I say nothing about the way in 
which they gave their evidence. It is always unpleasant to oritioiee expert 
witnesses. You saw the difficulty they were in. It amounted to* this, 
that they could not suggest any part of the body from which it could come, 
consistently with what they found there, except the lower part of the 
abdomen, and the characterisitio answer was given by Dr. Turnbull, which 
I will read to you from my own note. The aponeurosis is split in the 
way it is found in the lower part of the abdomen.’' Mr. Pepper and 
the other witnesses for the Crown say that the piece which they examined 
has got the aponeurosis in it, and further say, for reasons they gave you— 
and I am not going through that again—^that they had no doubt that it 
came from the lower part of the abdomen. That isi not now disputed. 
It turns out, though I daresay Mr. Tobin did not mislead me, I was not 
so far wrong in thinking that the cross-examination was directed to show 
that it came from another part of the body, because it does turn out now 
that that was the case in the Police Court. Therefore you have the 
evidence before you, not contradicted—^nay, acquiesced in by the defendant’s 
witnesses, that it came from the lo-wer part of the abdomen. 

Now is that a scar or not? There has been a little misunderstanding 
about this part of the case, and I want to make it plain to you. It is< not 
now disputed that Belle Dlmore had a soar in that place due to an operation 
for ovarotomy, which means taking out the ovaries. It extended 
roughly, up to, or near, if not as far as the navel. It was originally 
6 inches long, and subsequently contracted. In addition to* the suggestion 
made about ^e poison, and having heard that poison had been found, it 
was also suggest^ that before these gentlemen made their examination 
they knew that she had a soar. If they did, it was perfectly right that 
they should know it^ because they had to look for what would identify the 
body, and I cannot understand what was meant by the suggesitioai that it 
was “ unfortunate ” that they knew that Belle Elmore had a soar. 

You are dealing with a piece of flesh which is very different from 
whalTit was when it first went into the giround, and all the medical 
men agree that it would have been much easier to judge if the piece of 
flesh had been seen sooner. The medical men for the Crown saw it 
sooner, but not much sooner. Mr. Pepper says, and he is supported by 
Dr. Spilsbury, Dr. Marshall, and Dr. Willcox, This is a scar similar 
to that which I have seen over and over again on the stomach or abdomen 
of a woman who has had this operation done; as a rule, with women 
it is wider near the bottom than it ig towards the top, and it presents 
exactly the appearances that Belle Elmore’s operation would present.” 
Further than "^at, they said, I examined it for sebaceous glands and for 
hair follicles, and in the scar properly so called there are none.” Further, 
Dr. Spilsbury said there is enclosed (I think it is called) in the soar a piece 
of epidermis that has come from the side, and in that you can see bo-& 
the sebaceous glands and the follicles, because they correspond with the 
uncut skin, if I may use the expression, on the other side. 

Remember at the time this was before the Police Court in the 
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first instance, the scar was -unimportant from the point o-f view the 
defence, because their case -v^as that this -w-aa not the abdomen at 
all. It goesi from the buttock to the top of the thigh, or it is eomewhere 
else, and I do not know that we need trouble at all about that. When 
they come into Court here they, for the first time, develop thisi theory. 
They say if you examine the scar you -will find in the iscar properly so- 
called one sebaceous gland and four or five, I think, hair follicles, _ which 
wasi -the thing which Dr. Spilsbury had spoken to in connection -with the 
included piece. When Dr. Turnbull is cross-examined as to the possi¬ 
bility of there being an included piece of epidermis in the scar he says, 

I have read of this happening, but I have never seen it.’’ The witnesses 
for the Crown tell you that they have seen it repeatedly. You -will judge 
as between these witnesses which is right. ' 

It is frankly admitted by the Crown that if in an ordinary piece of scar 
there are sebaceous glands and hair follicles, that is not scar proper, but 
they point out to you that you may have that appearance locally in a pa.rt 
of the scar, and, rightly or wrongly—^it is entirely for you—^th© witnesses 
for the Crown swear that there are no sebaceous glands in the scaiT proper, 
whereas there are sebaceous glands on either side. Gentlemen, you and I 
had a further examination yesterday—of course, in the presence of the 
prisoner’s counsel. There was on© remarkable piece of evidence given not 
contradicted by Dr. Turnbull, although I do not say he assented to it, 
because, of course, he had given evidence to the contrary. Mr- Pepper 
said, you can see under the magnifying glass in that scar, pi-aotically 
speaking, the irregular line of the knife from top to bottom. Now, if that 
is so, gentlemen ^ to judge when you coiyie to look at it 

again), we need not trouble much more about it. Mr. Tobin made a point 
of this—^and he is .quite entitled to ask your consideration to it—that on 
that piece of flesh there is no navel. The witnesses for the Crown admit 
that the muscle went up as far as the navel, and probably round it, but 
they say they think the navel has been removed foom that piece of sldn. 
Mr. Tobm, I -think, three or four times said to you that Mrs. Martinetti 
saM she saw the woman’s navel, and Crippen’s evidence, though I am 
afraid you must take it with some reserve, was that his wife had aTIhrel. 
You will have to ask yourselves, if a woman looks at another woman’s 
stomach casually, and_ there is a scar which jexcitesi her attention, which 
comes up to the position of the navel; navels are a different shape, some¬ 
times there are projecticns, and so on—do you think that what is said 
to have be^ sieen by Mrs. Martinetti is sufficient to contradict the 
evidence which you have heard o-n the other side, if it is satisfactory to 
you? 

I do not propose to read again at length to you the reasons given 
by the defendant’s two witnesses for saying that it is not a scar. I remind 
you again that they were prepared up -to the 7th October to say that there 
was no aponeurosis at all, that there -was nothing upon the skin or flesh 
which wotQd enable you to put the piece of flesh into its place upon the 
body,^ that it came from the thigh or the buttock. When they are cross- 
eocamined they entirely abandon Siat position and say that the best opinion 
they ow give now, with all their examination, ia that it came from the 
pilfloe in which it was sworn that it came from by the witnesses for the 
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Ci^, namely, from the lower part of the abdomen. Gentlemen, yon 
will, dl o^e, oonsader all that evidence, but you must regard with soma 
reserve the evidence of a man who has given such pomtive evidence that 
It was not the abdomen, and has abandoned that, and has fallen back upon 
ttere be^ no scm. _ If the appearance of the one sebaceous gland and 
the five follicles of hair is due to the fact that there was an included piece 
oi ^ideimis, the whole matter is eocplained without any diffioully. It is 
entity for you. We are dealing with a mark which is some 6 inches long 
—I do not know exactly, but that is near enough—and in which it is said 
by the witnesses for the Crown, they can see the marks of the knife. If 
so, it is a very remarkable codncidenoe. In order to satisfy yon that it is 
not Cora Crippen, the defence must have satisfied you that there is ikx 
there. Coupled with the pyjama and the camisole and the oombinatione 
and the vests, yon have to ask yonnselvea have yon any doubt that that 
is the body of Cora Crippen? 

Now, I must for one moment consider the theory of Dr. Turnbull. 
I wish to speak with great resp^t, and it is not for me, and it is not jBor 
yon, to judge. You saw him in the witness-hoi.- You saw him roll that 
of over twice. They account for the left side of the horse shoe, 
as Mr. Tobm called it, hy saying it is caused by a fold, and in order to 
it the shape, bnoader at the bottoin and naTiKKW'ecr at the top, yo'u 
have to- fold it twice over, and you saw yesterday that with the piecse of 
flesh, which then wo-uld be freshly out from the body, it m possible either 
to extend it or to- fold it twice over. You must ask yourselves why anybody 
who WM burying the body should roll it over twice. One cann-ot understand 
why; it is entirely for you. If you think it possible, of courae, you may 
attach importance to the theory of the rolling over. But observe what 
you have to deal with. You have got a mark which resembles a scar, iswom 
by the witnesses for the Crown to the best of their belief to be a scar similar 
to soars they have frequently seen, swoim by the witnesses for the defence 
to be not a scar at all, but to be caused by a fold. Gentlemen, it is entirely 
for you. If you come toi the conclusion that that piece of flesh was the 
abdomen with the scar on it, the mark of an operation for ovariotomy—if 
you seme to the conclusion that it was put into the grave with hair and 
hair curlers, the hair dyed in the way that Cora Cnppen dyed hers, oorre- 
eponding with the undyed part of the hair on her pubis, and buried with 
the pyjamas and the other garments, it is for you to say, have you any 
doubt that that is the body of Cora Crippen? 

That brii^ me, not to the last, but to the last point but one^—the last 
part of the evidence so far as it depends upon medical testimony—what waa 
the cause of death, who put that body there, was it the same person who 
killed her or not? Well, these hypotheses only need to be stated to be 
answered. You will not think, probably, that there was more ihan one 
person mixed up in this, and probably you will be of opinion that eacamiirfiig 
the question of who killed her answers the question of who- buried her. A 
deal has been said, not unnaturally, by Mr. Tobin as to the skill of 
the man who did it. It has been sworn by the witnesses for the prosecu¬ 
tion that a man who had studied in- anatomical sdbiools and had seen dis¬ 
section, and had a knowledge of anatomy, would have quite sufficient 
knowledge to do this* Answer by Crippen, not that he has not sufficient 
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knoiwledg©, but that h© haa not sufficient practical experience, and has 
never done a post-mortem examinatioiii in his life. Again, it is entirely for 
you, but, as I have said, in aJl probability you will be of opinion that the 
person who caused the death of Cora Crippen tooik steps to get rid of the 
body. That is the natural thing that a man would do who had committed 
a great crime. 

Now, was she poisoned or was she not? That is entirdy for you. You 
have got evidence that every organ was healthy, and you have got evidence 
in the early part of the case that on the night of the 31st January, and on 
the 26th January, and for weeks before, the woman was in perfect health 
and spirits, no suggestion of illnessi or ailment, and no organ shown to be 
affected- Can you account for death by any natural cause? And, again, 
although Mr. Tobin has cross-examined with great ability as to whether 
the Crown were right in specialising hyoecin, he has not suggested any other 
cause for death than poisoning. It is possible, of course, that the woman 
may have been stabb^, or ^ot, or something else, but the remarkable 
thing is that there is no wound on the part of the body that is there, 
except what is necessary to separate it from surrounding things, showing to 
a certain extent some medical knowledge, if not very high medical know¬ 
ledge. The doctona said that there was no wonnd on any one of the organs 
they examined, there was the heart, liver, and the kidneys, and on© or 
two things 1 need not mention, and there was no wound except what was 
necessary to separate it and t^e it out. 

Now, the Crown start with their examination. Here I simply endorse 
what was fairly put to you by Mr. Muir. When people are conducting 
an examination by analysis, the result of which could only he establislied 
by analysis, I do not think it is right to suggest that it is '' unfortunate 
that they knew that the man had bought hyoscin. They were looking for 
several things. Mr. Tobin did say that he did not mean to pass any 
imputation, and we ought to make great allowance for Mr. Tobin, but I 
do not think, if you are satisfied with Dr. WiUcox's evidence, that you 
ought to come to the oondusion that h© was influenced on© single bit by 
what he knew; he has sworn he was not. And what did he tell you? He 
said, I examined the remains; I took parts of the liver, the kidna|s,r,and 
so on; I went through a process which lasted a fortnight or three weeks. 
I first found strychnine and another poison; of course, I disregarded that; 
^en I tried to see if I could get the alkaloids, and I was able to distinguish 
it as being a vegetable alkaloid. As far as my medical knowledge goes, 
and as far as the medical knowledge of any book produced up to the present 
time goes, Yitali's test, which is to find out whether an alkaloid is a 
vegetable or an animal alkaloid, is only operative in the three vegetable 
alkaloids—atropine, hyosoyamin, and hyoscin ] non© of the others gives a 
purple colour.” Dr. Willcox say^ I did say that I did not know what I 
, was going to find, hut I looked to find a vegetable alkaloid, and I found it 
must be a vegetable alkaloid.” And remember, upon the question whether 
it might be animal alkaloid, the result of putrefaction, the only m% n -who 
has ever got an anim a l alkaloid at all from any body, meat, or hunaan 
fiedi, is Dr. Luff. Therefore, so far as evidence goes, both of literature 
and fact, there is no witness who has pretended that an animal alkaloid 
has been found to respond with Yitali’s test. Then, said Dr, Willcox, ''I 
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had to distinguish between atropine, hyoscyamin, and hyosein. I applied 
the bromide test; I should have applied the heat test if I oould, but you 
do not get in a human body that has been poisoned enough to apply the 
heat teatj I could not usie it.” It is not as if he said he did not know of the 
test, or did not think it a good test, but he oooild not use it. “I used 
the bromide test, and under that crystal® would have oome out if it waa 
atropine or hyoscyamin, gummy or resinous matter woidd be produced if 
it was hyosoin j I found the gummy matter. I tried it again on pure matter, 
with the same result,'' He also said, before he found the vegetable 
alkaloids, he found that all four of the solution® were mydriatic, that is 
to eay, they affected the eye by paralysing the pupil, and that was not 
disputed as a test by Mr. Tobin. Dr. Willoox further said, ” I took genuine 
specimeDs and applied these tests, and they exactly correspond with what 
I found; and Dr. Luff said, I went through the same operations. Dr. 
Willoox*® tests are the best that can be applied, and they produced the 
conclusions that he has vouched.'' Not one single witness on behalf of 
the defence ha® ventured to say that that is wrong. Dr. Wynter Blyth, 
who came here, said that he quite agreed that Vitali's test identified the 
v^etable alkaloids, so far as present knowledge was oonoeimed, but he 
said he thought—either on the faith of some Italian book or b^ause he 
had changed his opinion—^that it would be found that there would be some 
animal alkaloids which might give the same results. Gentlemen, it is 
entirely for you. You have got to act upon the evidence, you must ask, 
yourselves; have you any doubt that the evidence of Dr. Willcox and Dr. 
Luff is right? That of Dr. Willcox is most important upon this—^that he 
found hyoedn in the body—^in the stomach, kidney, intestines, and liver. 

I am not an expert, and I do not pretend to understand these 
things, but what I assume in the suggestion is this, that when hyoscin is 
given it gets into the blood, and by tiie blood goes into the various organs, 
and therefore if the person ha® been poisoned you would expect to get traces 
of it in the various organs. Dr. Willcox says, “ In the whole body I 
calculate that there was as much as half a grain, and that is not denied 
to be a dangerous, in fact, a polsonou® dose, a dose that never ought to< 
be gjfetsn to any human being." If you come to the ooncliisdon that hyoscin 
to that extent, or anything like it, was found in the body, you will have 
to ask yourselves, have you any doubt that that woman, by whomsoever it 
was done, was poisioned by hyoscin? If the croes-examination of Dx. 
Willcox, very properly administered to him by Mr. Tobin, leads you to 
the conclusion that he was mistaken, or anything of that kind, then, of 
course, you may reject his evidence, but for your own satisfaction, if you 
are going to do something of that kind, you probably ought to have some 
theory of your own as to what els© caused the death. Because, again, it is 
not the fa^Jt of the defence—^it may be eaid to- be their misfortune—^healthy 
organs, healthy woman, if Cora Ckippen's remains buried in the grave, no 
cause of death suggested. The one test as to whether it was a vegetable 
alkaloid is said by Dr. Wynter Blyth to have been the right test, and, 
although he eay® he has changed Ha opinion, he has never himself found 
an mydriatio alkaloid that acted in the same way imder Yitali's 

test. Given that it is one of the three vegetable alkaloids, I suppoee it 
makes some difference, though not much; we have not been told how much 
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more or less poisonous atropine is than hyoscin ; it does not matter, because 
nobody denies that if you cannot get enough for the melting point tesit, 
the bromide test is the right one. You muet make up your minds whether 
there was hyoscin in the body, and whether death was caused by it. What 
is the ejffect of hyoscin poison? How can it be administered? It has a 
bitter taste, but can be readily given in beer, stout, or coffee, or anything 
that disguises the taste. It produces pain at first, delirium, paralysing of 
the pupilsi, drowsiness, coma, and unconsciousness, and death in anything 
from one to twelve hours. Therefore, from the point of view we are con¬ 
sidering, what happened in that house? Some one gave Belle Elmore 
hyoscin, and she tecame unconscious, comatose, and died, and there was 
the dead woman in the house. 

Where did that hyoiscin come from? It may be a coincidence, gentle¬ 
men. It is entirely for you. Are you satisfied with the account the 
defendant has given of what he had to do with the hyoscin bought on 19th 
January—^never bought before in England by him, never bought since; two- 
thirds of it used, made up into hundreds, if not thousands, of little tabloids, 
little pieces of sugar, I suppose, or something of that kind, put into 
bottles, kept in a cabinet in his room, and the remainder of the hyoscin 
left in his room when he went away. Where are those bottles? You must 
ask yourselves, are you satisfied with that account? He hasi given hi a 
account; it is for you to say whether you believe it; but, in any event, 
if you are satisfied that hyoscin was in ihe body, where did it come from ? 

Now, one of yoiur body asked me to put a question with reference to 
the prescription, as to whether or not it ever was given through the mouth. 
In all probability that has not become immaterial, because I think Dr. 
Willcox^s evidence went too far; there does seem to be evidence from the 
book put in this morning by Mr. Tobin of fifteen years’ standing that in 
some cases of mania, and that kind of disease, it was administered by the 
mouth as well as hypodetnnioally. But before I leave this part of the case 
there is another qu^tion you must consider, and that is this. Crippen 
^ves his evidence himself. He siays, In my practice chiefiy I specialise 
in the eye, the ear, the nose, ^d the throat, or for any of tho'se except 
nervous diseases.” It is quite right to ask yourselves, if you are no^wtis- 
fied with his statement, whether or not he would have had some evidence as 
to those bottles being sent out, other than his own word. Nothing o-f tlx© 
kind is forthcoming. You will have to ask yourselves whether the Crown 
have satisfied you on the evidence that those were the remains of Cora 
Cripp^, that she died from hyoscin poison, that that hyoscin poison was 
administered by the only man who was in the house, there being no 
suggestion that anybody else either had a grudge against the woman or 
ever,was there, or under the circumstances could be. 

^ One word, and it arises upon the account which he has given himself 
of it. Although prescriptions ” have been spoken of, it may he that he 
speaks of prescriptio'ns in another sense. No prescription has been pro¬ 
duced, and he .says that what he meant was that he prescribed for patieaatB 
^•giving them a drug. Now, to all this Mr. Tobin has made two or three 
broad and very strong answers—^nothing to do with the facts of the oase, 
but based upon general considerations. He says, first of all, if he killed 
Obra Onppein (speaking of the 1st February, or the afternoon of the 1st, 
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.or anj time upoGo. the Ist), he never would have taken Ethel Le Neve to 
sleep theire upon the 2nd. Secondly, he says, a kind-hearted man would 
not do that kind of thing. Now, I must again caution you, though it has 
been already pointed out by Mr. Muir—^this is one of the facts which are 
not unimportani^it is by no means clear on the evidence that Ethel Le 
Neve did go to sleep there on the night of the 2nd. If she did, it is 
after the letters have been delivered; ^ill, that is a small point. It is not 
consistent with Mrs. Jadvson^s evidence, which was that only during 
February did she ever sleep away at all, and that she did not go really 
thoroughly away, or sleep away, that is to say, sleep away every night, 
until March. This is one of the matters on which other evidence might 
have been given. If the defence were going to- rely on Ethel Le Neve’s 
sleeping there on the 2nd, it would have been much more important, having 
regard to the character of Crippen’s- evidence, that his evidence on that 
fact should have been supported. 

Now, gentlemen, I have done with the evidence a® it bear® directly 
upon the cause of death. 

I have now a very few words to say to- you upon a most important 
part of the oasie, and that is the conduct of the accused. Flrom the 2nd 
February till the 8th July he lives his ordinary life, he goes about; he 
does not change his habits. There is some suggestion about his leaving 
his house, which may be quite accidental—I sho\3d attach no importance 
to that if I were you—^but he did give you the account of how he wanted 
to leave the house in June. On the 8th July Dew goes to him. Now, 
you have had Inspector Dew’s statement put before you, and you heard it 
read more than once. The only important thing in Dew’s statement for 
the present consideration is, not the lies that the accused told, 
which he admits now were lies, namely, the letters and all 
the statements about hi® wife being dead—^but the things he 
said were true were not consistent with the facts as proved* 
He was at the trouble to show Inspector Dew the jewels, ecchibits 7, 8, 9, 
10, and 11; you will remember they were handed up to you, and those are 
the same that were found sewn in his underveat when he was arrested at 
Qusfc^; he waa at the trouble to show Dew that his wife must have taken 
the other jewels with her. Now, one has to make every allowance for a man 
in a difficult position; he says, She had other jeweHery, and must have 
taken that with her,” but, when you are dealing with a man who is 
supposed to be speaking the truth, and who is asldng you to believe that 
his wife had gone away, you cannot forget the fact that he had pawned 
a very considerable portion of that jewellery on 2nd Feibruary, tiie day 
after she disappeared, and on 9th Februaxy, seven days afterwards. He 
says, ” I have never pawned or sold any jewellery belonging to her before 
or after I left her.” He says afterwards, ” I thought it waa my property.** 
It may be that that taken by itself may be so construed ; it may be so 
understood; but the important thing is that he said that she had taken it 
with her and he follows that up by the statement about pawning. Then 
he says, and I suggest to you that it is one of the most important things* 
I jshall, of course, do all I can to get in touch with her and clear this 
matter up.” Gentlemen, on that day he, with the assistance of Inspector 
Dew, drafts an advertisement offering a reward, to be published in the 
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papers, to endeavour to find Belle Elmore. He never sent it. If he believed 
that his wife oould be found, why should not he have sent it ? His answer to 
me yesterday was, I thought if I got away they would not trouble about 
me any more.” This is hia idea, I suppose, of English, justice. 

Now, it has been for years a test applied in these CSourts, and it ought 
to be applied. How did the man behave when the charge was brought 
against him? You have heard his ansiwers to Mir. Muir, and to his own 
counsel, and to me, “ I have read romances, and I thonght I might be 
arrested and kept m Jail for months on suspicion because of my wife’s 
disappearance,” his story being that she had left him. Gentlemen, we 
are not children, and he is not a child. Is that argument satisfactory to 
yon? You have it that, living there in the same name, carrying on hia 
buaiinesis, oonsoarting with Ethel Le Neve for praotioally six months, the 
day after the inspector goesi to his house he alters his name and flees— 
goes to Antwerp, appears under the name of Robinson, induces Le Neve 
to disguise herself as a boy, passes Le Neve ofi as his son, and endeavours 
to escape to Canada; and he would no doubt have got there but for Inspector 
Dew being able to catch him. There ie probably not much importance 
in what he said to Miss Cumow, “ If anything happens to me, please give 
what you have there to Miss LeJTeve,” except that it is not consistent with 
his going off with Le Neve as he did. This conduct is for you to take into 
consideration; only, of course, if you are of opinion that the Crown have 
established a case to answer, you are bound to take it into your con¬ 
sideration. Gentlemen, I do not attach very much importance to what 
he said at Quebec, but there is certainly one expression which it is 
very difficult to reconcile with the facts. He said to Inspector Dew, It 
is only fair to say she knows nothing about it.” What did that it ” 
mean? Did it mean his statement that his wife had gone away, and that 
he had said she was dead? He said yesterday, I only told her that my 
wife had lecft me, and that she was dead.” The comments upon that 
statement, .gentlemen, you have heard made by the learned oounsel; it is 
for you to slay whether you believe the story about the plot with the 
quartermaster, which you ought to hesitate to believe upon his statement 
alone. It will be for you to say whether that helps him. It is only afiojjjier 
attempt to fly from justice, if it is so, because his own tsrtory is that he 
was going to he smuggled out of the ship and put on shore secretly at 
Montreal. 

Now, gentl^en, I am conscious that in dealing with this case I 
have not dealt with or referred to every passage of the evidence. After 
such a trial as we have gone through, and the attention we have paid, it 
would be ridiculous to suppose that any summing up would be advanced by 
reading the details of every piece of evidence; far better* 1^0 point out the 
issues, and^ to show the portions of the evidence bearing' upon the issues 
wMch the jury have to consider. I end as I began. If you are of the 
opinion that hia 'stoxy of his wife’s going away on the 1st February is' true, 
verdict of not .guilty. If you are of the opinion that the Cfrown have not 
satisfied you that these were Cera Crip-pen’s remains, poisoned by hyosoin, 
huned and mutilated, verdict of not guilty. But you ought not to hesitate 
mom returning a verdict, if you are satisfied upon the evidence, by any fear, 
or suggesticn, or doubt, as to what might occur in the future- There has 
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been ample opportmiily for getting hold of Cora Crippen if she is really 
alive. You cannot proceed with the case upon the theory that she is alive 
unlesB you believe ^e defendant’s story. You will, of course, as I have 
said, look to the fact that the Crown have got to prove their case. You 
will give the benefit of any doubt to the prisoner Crippen 5 but, if the 
evidence points to the fact that he, and he alone, is responsible for the 
death of lus wife, Cora Crippen, you will not hesitate to do your duly. 

[The jury retired at 2.15, and returned into Court at 2.42.] 

The Clerk op the Court —Gentlemen, have you agreed upon your 
verdict? 

The Foreman op the Jury —^We have. 

The Clerk op the Court —^Do you find the prisoner guilty or not guilty 
of wilful murder? 

The Foreman—^W e find the prisoner guilty of wilful murder. 

The Clerk op the Court —A.nd that is the verdict of you all? 

The Foreman— Yes. 

The Clerk op the Court —Prisoner at the bar, you stand convicted of 
the crime of wilful murder * have you anything to say why the Court should 
not give you judgment of death according to law? 

The PteisoNBR —am innocent. 

The Clerk op the Court —Do you wish to say anything? 

The PIrisonbr —I still protest my innocence. 


Sentence. 

The Uaher having proclaimed silence, 

The Lord Chief Justice —^Hawley Harvey Crippen, you have been 
convicted, upon evidence, which could leave no doubt on the minds of any 
reasonable man, that you cruelly poisoned your wife, that you ^eonoealed 
your crime, you mutilated her body, and disposed piece-meal of her remains;., 
you poseeased yourself of her property, and used it for your own purpose^ 
It further established that as soon as suspicion was aroused you fled 
from justice, and took eveiry measure to conceal your flight. On the 
ghastly and wicked nature of the crime I will not dwell. I only tell you that 
you must enteortain no expectation or hope that you will esoa]^ the conse¬ 
quences of your crime, and I implore you to make your peace with Almighty 
God. I have now to pass upon you the sentence of the Court, which is 
that you be taken from hence to a lawful prison, and from thence to a 
place of execution, and that you be there hanged by the neck^ until you 
axe dead, and that your body be buried in the precincts of the prison where 
you shall have last been confined after your conviction. And may the 
Iiord have mercy on yooir soul I 

The Chaplain— Amen. ^ 

[The priscner having been removed, his lordship thanked the jury and 
discharged them.] 
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Appendix A 


iJPPENSIS: A. 


Captain Kbndall’s Message. 


(From the DMy Mail^ July 31, 1910.) 

The man on board the “ Montrose,” supposed to^ be Orip^en, ^swers ^ the 
descriptions given in the police report, as does also his companion, Miss Le Ne"^. 

I discovered them two hours after leaving Antwerp, but did not teleOTaph to 
my owners until I had found out irood clues. I conversed with both, and at the 
same time took keen observations of all points, and felt quite confident as to their 

Tliey booked their passage in Brussels as Mr. John Robinson and Master 
Robinson, and came on board at Antwerp in brown suits, soft grey hats, and white 
canvas shoes. They had no baggage except a small handbag bought on the 
Continent. My suspicion was aroused by seeing them on the deck beside a boat. 
Le Neve squeezed Crippen’e hand immoderately. It seemed to me unnatural for 
two males, so I suspected them at once. 

I was wdl posted as to the crime, so got on the scent at once. I said nothing 
to the officers till the following morning, when I took my chief officer into my 
confidence. He then detected the same suspicious circumstances as myself. I 
warned him that it must be kept absolutely quiet,^ as it was too good a thing to 
lose, so we made a lot of them, and kept them smiling. 

During lunch I examined both their hats. Crippen^s was stamped “Jackson, 
Boulevard le Nord.” Le Neve’s hat bore no name, but it was packed round 
the rim with paper to make it fit. Le Neve has the manner and appearance of 
a very refined, modest girl. She does not speak much, but always wears a pleasant 
smile. She seems thoroughly under his thumb, and he will not leave her for a 
moment. Her suit is any tiling but a good fit. Her trousers are very tight 
about the hips, and are split a bit down the bade and secured with large safety 
pins. 

You will notice I did not arrest them. The course I am pursuing is the best, 
as they have no suspicion, and, with so many passengers, it prevents any excite¬ 
ment. They have been under strict observation all the voyage, as if they smelt 
a rat, he might do something rash. I have not noticed a revolver in his hip 
pocket. He continually shaves his upper lip, and his beard is growing nicely. I 
oftep see him stroking it and seeming pleased, looking more like a farmer every 
day. The mark on the nose caused through wearing spectacles has not worn 
ofi since coming on board. 

He sits about on the deck reading, or pretending to read, and both seem to be 
thoroughly enjoying all their meals, ^ey ^ have not been seasick, and I have 
discussed various parts of the world with him. He knows Toronto, Detroit, and 
California weR, and says he is going to take his boy to California for his health 
(meaning Miss Le Neve). Has in conversation used several medical terms. Crippen 
says that when the ship arrives he will go to Detroit by boat, if possible, as he 
prefers it. The books he has been most interested in have been— 

** Pickwick Papers.” 

“Nebo the Nailer” (S. B. Gould). 

“ Metropolis.” 

*• A Name to Conjure With.” 

And he is now busy reading “ The Four Just Men,” which is all about a murder 
in London and BIODO lewaid. 


When my suspicions were aroused as to Crippen’s identity I quietly collected 
all the English papers on the ship which mentioned anything of the murder, and 
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, A +>,. pTiief officer to collect any lie might see. This being done, I considwed 
I wam^ the op o « to make him laugh hearti^, to see ^e 

t^dipr^ mouL'thie & ffr Je to secertain if h% had false teeth. This 

SpMS*a^8 «S. te W, «id glA ko hdl M. «ia w» Jw.jr. 

the ^^^°which they spent in the saloon^ enjoyi^ sm^ 

..^^^he’wM qmte invested, and spoke to me next morning, saymg how 
and mnsic, -we Sio ..nr»e Into the Shop, had been drumming in -his head all 
to hS^ e^ed it, anSW laughed heartily when they retped 
S!®+^eh «or In ^6 ooii™® of one conversation he spoke '‘tout 
^bin^aJd sid that Selfridge’s was the only decent place in London to get 

**"**^*^0 or three occasions when walking on the deck I 

•™Tnp<q name !Mr. Robinson, and he took no notice. I repeated it, and it 

‘T^wiJ^’a^e pwLice of mind of Mias Le Neve that he turned round. He 

•sfa'sx’iMra 

not fMl .^hich shows the ships 

U. -T-iy i“f s‘Ja ^ 5^rS.“SSS&8“..’ 

2 as 

were under to typnotio itouenoe. Bello Isle and asked where we stopped 

United States, mostly about Ban U ranci^a J eighteen years of 


appendix b. 


PtTBLisHED Statement of Da. CaipPBN. 


(From the Daily Modi, November 20, 1910.) 

•* About mv unhappy relations with Belle Elmore I will say 
"it - jiTin had her own friends and pleasures, and I was ratner a 

apart in ^en I obtained the affection and sympathy of 

that^aocortog to the moral Uws of Ohimch «nd State, 
5^w«e S%. id Ido S^def^ ou/position in that respect. But what I do 
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say is that this love was not of a debased and degraded character. It was—if 1 
nmy say so to peo]gle who will not perhaps understand or believe—a good love. 
She comforted me in my melancholy con<ution; her mind was beautiful to me j 
neT loyalty and courage and self-sacrifice were of a high character. Whatever sin 
there was—^and we broke the law—^it was my sin, not hers .... 

* ^ this farewell letter to the world, written as I face eternity, I say that 
hithel Le Neve has loved me as few women love men, and that her innocence of 
any crime, save that of yielding to the dictates of the heart, is absolute. To 
her I pay this last tribute. It is of her that my last thoughts have been. My 
l^t prayer will be that God may protect her and keep her safe from harm, and 
allow her to join me in eternity. 

“ Surely such love as hers for me will be rewarded. However vile I am, 
whatever faults I may have committed, surely a woman whose love has been beyond 
all womanly loyalty, who though the world has condemned me believes in my 
inn<^ence; who, though I am scorned by men, holds true to her love and is faithful 
to the last, has a virtue of love which may not be denounced by men who have 
not been so happy as I have been, or by women whose hearts are not big enough 
^r such devotion. Remember that she has faced the agonies and tortures of 
being charged with murder, of enduring a long imprisonment, of facing a terrible 
prosecution^ before her acquittal. Yet she still loves me. Never once has 
turned against me for all that unwillingly I have made her bear. Is not that a 
wonderful woman*s love? 

“ Facing m^r Maker, very close to the hour of my death, I give my testimony 
to the absolute innocence of Ethel Le Neve. She put her trust in me, and what 
I asked her to do she did, never doubting. When I asked her to fly with me 
because of the scandal that would follow the discovery of Belle Elmore’s disappear* 
ance, she believed the words I spoke, and said she would go with me and face what¬ 
ever discomforts might follow. When I suggested the boy’s disguise she adopted 
it mth a girlish sense of amusement over which there was no shadow of guilt. Poor 
child! Why should she feel guilty ? She had been overwhelmed with surprise to 
hear that Belle Elmore was still alive. But she had forgotten my first and only 
deception—^the story of the cablegrams announcing Belle Elmore’s death. 

“ Her only idea was that we were getting away to a new world and a new 
life, away from prying eyes and gossiping tongues. She was willing to adventure 
all for that, and she still trusted me. I believe she has told in full detail the story 
of her adventures in boy’s clothes, and although I have not been permitted to read 
line of her narrative, I know that every word is true, for she has the heart of 
truth. I feel sure also that she has said no unkind word about me. . . . 

“ I make this defence and this acknowledgment—^that the love of Ethel Le 
Neve has been the best thing in my life—^my only happiness—and that in return 
for that great gift I have been inspired with a greater kindness toward my fellow- 
beings, and with a greater desire to do good. We were as man and wife together, 
with an absolute^ communion of spirit, ^ Perhaps God will pardon us because we 
were like two children in the great unkind world, who clung to one another and 
gave each other courage. 

** In Rotterdam and Brussels, and during the voyage across the Atlantic on 
the ^Montrose,’ Ethel had no suspicion of the tragedy that awaited her. Always 
she was hopeful of the future aud full of expectation of the adventures to come. 
Then as a bolt from the blue came the arrival of Inspector Dew, with the appaUing 
charges made against us both, followed by our dreadful separation. 

^^‘The world knows what happened afterwards; but what it does not know 
is the agony we both suffered, the frightful torture of two hearts heating one for 
another, yet divided by the most cruel barriers." 
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APPENDIX 0. 


Lbttbb fbom Db. Cbippbn to Ethel Lb Nevb. 


(From the DaAly Mail, 27th November, 1910.) 

Nov. 22. 

How can I find the strength and heart to struggle through this last letter? God 
indeed must hear our cry to Him for Divine hdp in this last farewell 

How to control myself to write I hardly know, but pray God help us to 
be brave to help to face the end now so near. 

The thoughts rush to my mind quicker than I can put them down. Time is 
so short now, and there is so much that I would say. 

There are less than two days left to us. Only one more letter after this 
can I write you, and only two more visits—one to-night before you read this letter, 
and one to-morrow. 

When I wrote to you on Saturday I had not heard any news of the petition, 
and though I never at any time had hope, yet deep down m my heart was just a 
glimmer of trust that God might give us yet a chance to put me right before the 
world and let me have the passionate longing of my soul. 

Your letter, written early Saturday, came to me last Saturday evening, and 
^oon after the Governor brou^t me the dreadful news about ten o’clock. 

He was so kind and considerate in telling me, in breaking the shock as gently 
as he could. He was most kind, and left me at last with ' God bless you! 
Good night,’ so that 1 know you wi)! ever remember him most kindly. 

When he had gone I first kissed your face in the photo, my faithful, devoted 
companion in aU this sorrow. 

Oh, how glad 1 am 1 had the photo. It was some consolation, although in 
spite of all my greatest efforts it was impossible to keep down a ^eat sob and 
my heart’s agonised cry. 

How am 1 to endure to take my last look at your dear face? What agony 
must 1 go through at the last when you disappear for ever from my eyes! God 
help us to be brave then. 

When I received your letter on Sunday evening I saw that you did not then 
know the bad news, and I prayed God to nelp you in the morning when you did 
learn it. I know what your agony will be, for I know your heart, like mine, will 
be broken. God help us indeed to be brave. 

That is my constant prayer, now that the last refuge to which we .had 
looked with some hope has ned. I am comforted at least in thinking that ihrough 
all the years of our friendship never have I passed one unkind word or given one 
reproachful look to her to whom I have given myself entirely for ever, 

I think all our necessary points about business are settled; but there are 
one or two things I want to say. If by any possibility you can have my body, 
have it cremated, and dispose of the ashes as you wish. I know you will be the 
•nly one to mourn for me, which I know will please you; but do not, dearest, think 
I expect you to put on mourning; that, my dearest, I leave you to decide on. 
It may not be well for you to do it in going to Mrs. H., and I know that not even 
the deepest of mourning will be more than a faint indication of your grief. 

You have friends to help you. You have at least sufficient means to begir 
the battle of life not destitute nor helpless. How shameful to be hounded in ou 3 
last moments secured to us by newspaper men, and that they should continue U 
publish lies.* 

The Governor was so kind as to let me read yesterday afternoon your stor 
and my statement. I am indeed thankful to have been permitted to do so at th' 
last. 

I find though that in some way they have omitted that part entirely in whin 


^This refers to an alleged (and frandulent) “confession** published by a certain paper. 
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the Crown’s evidence on the scar, and on the absence of a navel. My 
this point was important^ and 1 hope yon can get it put in next 

11 Temember that the case for the Crown depended on the identity 
tried to prove by means of the so-called scar on the piece of flesh and 
tes by 6 mches. Now, on this piece of skin were found two grooves, 
nctly marked as the other. The medical witness of the Crown made 
with regard to this piece of skin until they were told that Belle Elmore 
i operation. 

hey suddenly discovered one groove to be a scar, although admitting 
roove to be caused by a fold of the skin which had been under great 
^withstanding the undoubted fact that one groove was absolutely con- 
h the other in a curved line. 

edical witnesses for my defence brought forward proof to support 
that the groove was a scar by demonstrating that there were certain 
present in the so-called scar which could not be present if the mark 
•d from an operation. 

roof showed so absolutely that the groove was not ^ a soar of an 
hat the Crown could only smiirm out of their false position by bringing 
the last moment a theory &at the presence of these certain structures 
accounted for by the supposition that the edges of the skin bad been 
er and brought together in sewing up the wound of the operation—a 
aly thing to have been done by skilled surgeons, who specially avoid 
mrrence in abdominal operations. 

r point, advanced again at the last moment by the Crown when they 
case weakening with regard to the so-called scar, was the fact that 
was widest at its lowest point, just above the pubic bone. This fact 
isised by the Crown’s witness as being distinctive^ of a stretched 
scar, but for the defence this was denied, the fact being that, anato- 
nsidered, the tendinous or fibrous attadiments of the abdomen are 
mest at their attachments to the pubic bone, and if the groove had been 
I scar its widest point would have been much higher up. 
ispite the fact having been annulled by my medical witnesses, the 
t upon this point as of advantage for the Crown. 

at Bow Street the Crown’s witness accounted for the entire absence 
el by stating that it had been cut out during the operation, but when 
}rown witness insisted that she had seen the navel on Belle 
ibdomen, any reference to this having been cut out was most carefully 
the Old Bailey. 

it is plaiu to every one that if there exists a navel on Belle Elmore’s 
bhe fact that no navel was found on that piece of skin above the sculled 
oof beyond any possible doubt that the remains found at Hilldrop 
ore not those of B. E. 

le judge told the Jury to accept the statement of the witness that she 
ar, and to disregard the statement that she saw the navel. 
le these things in the hope that the unreliability of the case brought 
j may be understood by thoughtful people. But I want you not to go 
rther trouble or expense in trying to get further evidence beyond com* 
lat correspondence you have begun with medical men here, and with 
,al in Philadelphia. 

t my dear one to keep for her own use all that can be realised by 
' my estate. We can safely leave to the hand of a just Gk»d the produc* 
on, if necessary, of further evidence. 

)e so greatly that you have heard favourably from Mrs. H., and 
may scon go to her, where you will be comfortable and made more 
y the bright sunshine, and be free entirely frtm the newspaper men and 
I tales. 

sure my troubles and worries here will soon be ended, as I shall be 
in God’s hands, and I have perfect faith. He will let my spirit be with 
s, and after this earthly separation is finished will join our souls for ever, 
will be no time for letters Wednesday morning, 
est of this letter shall be sacred to you and me. . . . 
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The Tbiai oe Miss Lb Neve ai the Ou> BAHjnr, 
On Tuesday, 25tli October, 1910. 


^ Sop STS •SS,&‘ ^ 

SipSlS.'iSJ^ too., tt»k pl«. *t Ctotnl OtimtaJ 0™rt 

the Lord OHet Justus “iJSSfc B D. Muir, Mr. Travers Humphreys, sud 

B. uS^oS^'lXa^'^^. E. siitt. K.a, M.P., »d Mr, 

d' for the Orowu, said-The prisoner m a ^7 

Mr. R. D- Jw-u^, P ® „ge^ ghe is charged in this indictment, 

occupation, »me ?‘Y*^^^CT?«^o'<p^'tTaTVBv Orinnen to escape from justice at a time 
fB effect, mth assis ing HawleyJEa^y 0«P^f his wife. The facts of 

when she knew ^at he had bem g y learned friend, Mr. E. B. Smith, 

the case are frar the mos p iSion there having been no murder committed, 

does not regard to Crippen having committed the murder, or the 

or upon my ^fe ^Therefore the great part of this case rests 

murdered ,per^ bmug 0«PP®“» ^ which the evidence for the prosecufeon 

upon untopu^ ^'be—^at was the state of knowledge that prisons had, 

that tne stale oi p ^ to 

aotioi^, a^, th e .tJ of the prisoner at the time that the in 

covering j fjor intention with regard to the acts which she 

diT^ Bearing in i4id that that is the real issue to which you must direct 

Lnj^v He was in 1909 and 1910 either inaiiager to, or agent for, 
fforof^ateK^^ Mu^pns, and their business was earned 

An«?nn TTrtiiAA New Oxford Street. His wife had been on the music-haU 
was toswn by the name of Belle Elmore among her friends. They were 

^ ■Railft ■Rlmore’s ttama at the Oharing Cross Bank in December, lyuy. mere 
aeems to have been a change in their financial position ab<mt that time, 
had been given to wi&draw the ^00 th® 1*®”?'^* 

■ “the end of January and the beginning of Eehrusiy Cnppen had got into monetary 
Jinfs<«ilt,iaa . and was in urgent need of money. . t.. w™- 

^Orippen had been cAixpag on an intrigue TOth.the pnsoner Le Neve «taxtog 
over ^e three years or so. She was a typist m his employment, or in the 
S^tTthe ^ for which he worked, she being.a woman ten y®“® 

”1t. Orippen’s wife. It is quite clear that the prisoner was ]f^®, 
iWtrder W Crippen of his wife. It was . P’^J®^®* .***^ 

S murder, in order that he might possess tosdf 

^n he had been able to do up tiH then, and m ® 

WnwflW of his wife’s property and money, and U able to keep the ,. 

ilentlemen, yon have to he satisfied—and I aubmt tk^ will be no fii^folty 
iai' that point—toat Crippen, in fact, murdered hiB wife. ®iey had been living 
■*Qgether at 39 Hilldtop Crescent for some four and a quarter 

year. They had a dinner party on 31st January, to which they invited 
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two friends, Mr. and Mrs. Martinetti, and the party lasted till half-past, one the 
following morning. The husband and wife were apparently on the best possible 
terms when Mr.^ and Mrs. Martinetti left. Cora Crippen was never seen alive by 
any person outside the house after that day. Crippen and she were left alone in 
the house, and the next that was found of IMrs. Crippen was that on 13th July 
her remains^ were dug up in the cellar of that house, mutilated beyond recognition 
ordinary means—^mutilated with a skill which indicated that the person 
who had done it was trained in anatomy. It was found imon analysis of the 
orgaiw remaining that she had died of hyoscine poisoning. On 19th January, a 
fortnight or so before his wife disappeared, Crippen had purchased an enormous 
quantity, five grains, of that deadly poison. Upon these facts being proved simply 
to you, and those facts being undisputed, the question then arises as to the 
prisoner’s knowledge of that matter. 

^ For about three years Le Neve had been connected with Crippen in an 
intimate way, meeting him in the daytime, but always going home at night to her 
lodgings with a Mrs. Jackson, in Camden Town. She had lodged with Mrs. 
Jackson from September, 1908, until March, 1910, and there can be no question 
that as between Mrs. Jackson and prisoner there was real affection, and that the 

5 ier looked to Mrs. Jackson as a daughter would look to a mother, and Mrs. 

on as a mother would look to a daughter. That is a very important fact 
when you are considering Mrs. Jackson’s evidence. Mrs. Jackson says that about 
January last prisoner began to look ill and troubled, and that one night towards 
the end of January, or in the beginning of February—^she did not fix any date— 
prisoner came home very ill. She would take no supper, and went to bed. Her 
appearance, according to Mrs. Jackson’s description, was the appearance of some¬ 
body who had suffered a great shock, who was stricken with horror at something 
that had happened. Prisoner was asked for an explanation, but little or none was 
forthcoming that night. The next morning, again, this young woman was in the 
same condition. She was practically unable to eat her breakfast, and her con¬ 
dition was such that Mrs. Jackson saw she was quite unfit to go to her work as 
a typist, and persuaded her to remain at home. 

That was no ordinary illness. It was something which seemed to strike the 
prisoner with horror. Whatever it may have been, it was contemporaneous, or 
nearly contemporaneous, with the murder of Mrs. Crippen. That is a fact wliich 
cannot be disputed. She was pressed to explain in the course of that day, and 
she gave one or more explanations. One was that she felt her position in regard 
to Crippen while Mrs. Crippen was the lawful wife, and that she could not bear 
to see Mrs. Crippen in lawful possession of the man for whom the prisoner had 
this affection. If that were the true explanation it would fix the date of this 
extraordinary fit of horror at a time when Mrs. Crippen was alive. It speaks of 
Mrs. Crippen as if she were then alive; but you will have to consider whether 
it ^ a true explanation or an adequate e3a)lanation of the state of the prisoner on 
the night and the morning of which hlrs. Jackson speaks. The explanation, 
80 -call^, of this extraordinary state of horror was one which would have applied 
to any day of the preceding ihree years on which no such state of horror exited, 
so far as the prisoner is concerned. You will have to ask yourselves whether 
the true explanation of that state of horror was that the knowledge had come to 
her in some way or other that Cripjpen had murdered his wife, and that no explana¬ 
tion such as she offered could explam such a state of things, because the explanation 
refers to a state of things which had existed continuously for some three years. 

Almost immediately after that another change teases place. The prisoner 
becomes cheerful. She says that ** the doctor ” has promised to marry her. She 
comes home wearing Mrs. Crippen’s clothes and jewels, and makes presents to 
]Mrs. Jackson of enormous quantities of the clothing that Mrs. Crippen had left 
b^ind her. She says that Mrs. Crippen has gone to America, and she and Crippen 
visit Mrs. Jackson on more than one occasion. She also had the knowledge that 
Crippen for a large sum of money had been pawning some of Mrs. Onppeaa’s 
jewellery. You must ask yourselves, What is the explanation of this? Is 
it likely that any woman would suppose that the wife was going away from the 
husband leaving behind her furs, jewels, and everything practically that she had 
in the world, to be worn by any woman to whom Crippen liked to give them? Is 
that a story which, in your judgment as men of the world, any woman would he 
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likely to believe? That is the story whioh the prisoner put forward as tjie one 
which she believed as explaining the absence of Mrs. Crippen. You must apply 
your common sense and knowledge of the world to that^ and say whether that is an 
explanation which, in your judgment, any woman would believe. 

According to prisoner, Crippen never told her, so far as she could remember, 
whether Crippen was commg back or not. But immediately she beean to 
wear Mrs. Crippen's jewels and go out in public in them—^wearing the brooch at a 
and ball of the Music HaU Artistes* Benevolent Fund, a place where all 
Mrs. Crippen*s friends would be gathered together. You will have to ask your¬ 
selves whether there was not in her mind such knowledge that Mrs, Crippen would 
never come back as this indictment imputes to her, otherwise she never would 
have gone about with Mrs. Crippen*s husband, wear Mrs. Crippen’s clothes and 
jewels, and give away some of Mrs. Crippen’s clothing to frienc^. 

On 12tibL March she left her lodgings to take up her residence with Crippen 
at the house in Hilldrop Crescent ; on 2401 March she went with Crippen to Dieppe, 
and on 30th March she returned. It was then, she says, that she first learned 
that Mrs. Crippen was dead, although up to this date and after she had been 
acting as if there was no such person in tne world. The friends of Mrs. Crippen 
were maddng inquiries. The stories Crippen told to account for his wife’s dis¬ 
appearance were untrue, and they had found them untrue. Inspector Dew went 
to Hilldrop Crescent on 8th July and found the prisoner in possession. He said 
he had come to make inquiries about Crippen’s missing wife. The prisoner, after 
some show of reluctance, took him to Albion House, where, after an interview 
had taken pace between Crippen and the inspector, prisoner made a short state¬ 
ment to the inspector. It is the only account prisoner has ever given of her 
connection with Dr. Crippen, or with his subsequent flight. She says; “ I am a 
single woman, twenty-seven years of age, and am a shorthand typist. My father 
and mother reside at I7b Goldin^on Buildings, Great College Street, Camden 
Town. My father is a commercial traveller. Since the latter end of February 
I have been living at 30 Hilldrop Crescent with Dr. Crippen as his wife. Before 
this I lived at 30 Constantine Road, Hampstead. I have been on intimate terms 
with Mr. Crippen for two or three years, but I have known him for ten years. 1 
made his acquaintance by being in the same employ as be was. I know Mrs. 
Crippen, ana liave visited Hilldrop Crescent. She treated me as a friend. 

In the early part of February I received a note from Mr. Crippen saying klrs. 
Crippen had gone to America, and asking me to hand over a packet ke enclosed 
to Miss May. About four p.m. the same day ke came to our husiness place, 
Albion House, and told me his wife had gone to America. He said she had 
packed up and gone. I had been in the habit for the past two or three years of 
going about with him, and continued doing so. 

‘‘About a week after she had told me she had gone to America I went to Hill¬ 
drop Crescent to put the place straight, as there were no servants kept, bub at 
night I went to my lodgings. I dia tb^ daily for about a fortnight. The place 
appeared to be all right, and ^uite as usual. He took me to the Benevolent 
Fund dinner, and lent me a diamond brooch to wear. Later on he told me I 
could keep it. 

“After this he told me she had caught a chill on board the ship and had got 
pneumonia. Afterwards he told me she was dead. He told me he could not 
go to the funeral as it was too far, and she would have been buried before ke got 
tkere. Before ke ever told me tkis I kad keen away witk kim for five or six 
days at Dieppe, and stayed at an kotel witk kim in tke names of Mr. and Mrs. 
Crippen. 'V^en we came back ke took me to Hilldrop Crescent, and I remained 
tkere with kim. The same night, or the night after, he told me that Belle was 
dead. I was very mu^ astonished, but 1 do not think I said anything to kim 
about it. I have not bad any conversation witk him about it since. He gave 
me some furs of kia wife to wear, and I have keen living witk kim ever since as 
kis wife. My father and mother do not know what I am doing, and think I am 
a hons^eeper at Hilldrop Crescent. When Mr. Crippen told me his wife had 
gone to America I don’t remember if he told me she was coming back or not. I 
cannot remember if he went into mourning.” 

That statement was made on 8th July, and next morning Crippen came to tne 
office and gave instructions to a man named Long to buy a quantity of boy’s 
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clotldng. Long afterwards found tliat the boy’s clothes had been taken away 
frona«the place where he had left them by Orippen’s orders, and that a hat, which 
he recognised as having been worn by prisoner at some time, was left in the 
of5.ce. _ The police went to Hilldrop Crescent and foimd that Orippen and prisoner 
had disappeared. On 13th July the human remains were found in the cellar, 
and a hue and cry were at once set up. 

It m plain beyond^ dispute from the facts that I am about to state that Grippen 
and prisoner were flying from justice. They went to Antwerp, and there they 
left lor Canada on 20th Jiily by the “ Montrose.” Between 9th July—and 
certainly between 16th and 2uth July—^the newspapers were full of descriptions 
both of Grippen and the prisoner, and their photographs. It is incredible that 
accused should not have had the curiosity to look at the English papers at Antwerp 
and have seen that there has a hue and cry after Grippen and herself. They 
booked on the ** Montrose ” under false names, and disguised. What could have 
induced the prisoner to take those steps on and after 9th July? What was it the 
prisoner knew which induced her to cut off her hair and masquerade as a boy, 
and condemn herself practically to perpetual silence^ because she dare not speak 
in public in the hearing of any person lest her voice should betray her? The 
explanation which lies on the surface of those facts is that the prisoner knew that 
Grippen was flying from justice for the murder of his wife. What other explana¬ 
tion is there? Absolutely none. When the prisoner was charged on board the 
” Montrose” with being a party to wilful murder she became faint and made no 
reply to the charge. She also said she had neither seen nor knew anything 
about the letter of appeal from hex father, published in the newspapers. 

Brisoners were brought back on the “Megantic,” and while on that vessel 
Le Neve was charged with murder and also with being an accessory after the fact. 
All she said then was “Yes,” indicating that she knew what the nature of the 
charges was. Again, at Bow Street Police Station she made no reply, and before 
being committea by the magistrate for trial upon the present charge she was 
given the opportunity of going into the witness box, and again made no answer 
at all. Gentlemen, is there any explanation which she can offer, except that ^e 
was flying from justice with Grippen? If there is any other explanation, why 
has it not beeen put forward? It is useless to speculate whether she, being a 
woman, may not nave accompanied this man for some other reason. Gan she, 
the person who knows whether such an explanation exists, choose to let oppor* 
tuni^ after opportunity go by and leave the facts unexplained altogether? 

You are left now with the plain explanation lying on the surface of those 
facts, and nothing else. Grippen was flying from justice accompanied by the 
prisoner at the bar, she assisting him to evade pursuit by disguising herself. For 
some reason—it inatters not what—it was decided that Grippen was not to 
alone, and she bemg a source of danger to him unless she disguised herself, she 
made the sacrifices involved. She cut ofl her hair, dressed as a boy, and passed 
a# his son, with a false name, flying to a foreign country by a circuitous route. 
All these things for what reason? For no reason that she offers at all, and I 
submit that, unless and until you get from her, or from somebody else, some 
explanation, the only interpretation you can put upon these acts is the interpre 
tation that she knew of Grippen’s crime and she assisted Grippen to escape. 

Evidench foe the Peosegution. 

Mr. Fbedeeick Lowndes, examined by Mr. Humeheeys —^I am the owner of 
the house at 39 Hilldrop Orescent. Gnppen was tenant of that house from 
September, 1905, to July, 1910. I knew Mrs. Orippen, who was living in the 
same house with her husband, but I did not know the prisoner. 

Dr. J. H. BnEEOTTQHS, examined by Mr. Hximfhebxs—I am a registered 
medical practitioner at 169 Gity Road. I have known Mrs. Grippen since 1902. 
I last saw her on a Wednesday early in January. I also know Mrs. Martinetti. 
I have attended her professionally. I saw her last night. She is suffering from 
influenza, with high temperature, and is quite unable to attend here this morning. 
She has been ill since last Tuesday, the day when she gave evidence in this case. 
The flrst I heard about Mrs. Grippen was that she was dead. I also heard at 
the same time that she had gone away, and that she had died abroad. 
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Chief Infipector Dew, examined by Mr. HuMEHasYs—I was at Bow Street 
Police Court when Mrs._ Martinetti gave evidence. She afterwards signed the 
depositions, and I now identify her signature. 

Mr. Humphreys then read extracts from the depositions in question bear¬ 
ing on the present case, including mention of the dinner party at Hilldrop 
Orescent on 31st January j also the statement of Mrs. Martuietti that on 
20th February she saw prisoner wearing a brooch which she believed Mrs. 
Crippen had worn. 

Mr. Smith next read the material passages from the cross-examination of 
Mrs. Martinetti, as foUows:—“ At the ball I did not speak to Miss Le Neve. 
Afterwards we sat at the same table, with Dr. Crippen between us. Other 
friends at the gathering knew her quite well. Miss Lie Neve, I bought, was 
very quiet. At the dinner I did not see her much. The brooch she was 
wearing she wore without any attempt at concealment. Miss Le Neve worQd 
naturafly expect to meet many of Mrs. Orippen’s friends at the dinner.** 

Miss Melinda May, examined by Mr. Humphreys— I am secretary of the 
Music Hall Ladies* Guild. Meetings of the committee were held every Wednes¬ 
day at Albion House. Mrs. Crippen was a member of the guild. Belle Ehnore 
was present at the meeting on 26th January. The next meeting was on 2nd 
February. She was not then present. On that day the prisoner came to me 
and gave me the pass-book, cheque book, and the paying-in book in an open 
envelope. She also gave me ^ two letters. (Shown a quantity of jewellery, a 
brooch, a pair of earrings, and six rings.) I have seen Belle Ehnore wearing gimilftr 
jewellery. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Smith— Did you hear that Belle Elmore had gone to 
America and had died?—^Yes. 

Was there talk about getting a wreath?—Yes. 

You were in favour of sending a wreath?—^Yes. 

Then you accepted the statement that she was dead?—^Yes. 


Inspector Dew (recalled), examined by Mr. Humphreys— Mr. Nash called at 
Scotland Yard on June 30, and from that date inquiries were made with a view to 
tracing Mrs. Crippen. On 8th July I went to Hilldrop Crescent. I asked for Dr. 
Crippen. The French maid opened the door and sent Miss Le Neve. 1 told her I 
wanted to see Dr. Crippen, and she told me he was not in. I told her I was Inspector 
Dew, and asked who she was, and she said she was the housekeeper. I asked if 
she were not Miss Le Neve, and she said she was. I told her I wanted to see Dr. 
Crippen in regard to Mrs. Crippen*s disappearance, and she said she would tele- 
^one to the doctor. After some demur she agreed to come with me to Albi^ 
House. She there made a statement, which was taken down and read over to 
her. She then signed it. (Mr. Humphreys read the statement, which is given in 
Mr. Muir*s opening speech.) Miss Le Neve, Dr. Crippen, Sergeant Mitchell, and 
I went to Hilldrop Crescent. Miss Le Neve^ remained in the kitchen while we 
went round the house. ^ Except that some things were packed up, the place was 
in perfwt order. While in the house Dr. Crippen showed me some jewellery. 
Dr. CHppen had a rather heavy moustache. He was wearing gold-rimmed 

J_T • _^ J_Tijr_ ,-1 •_ ” T 1 


I went to Albion House, but failed to see Dr. Crippen. I then went to Hilldrop 
Crescent, and as I did not find him there I circulated descriptions of Dr. Crippen, 
and Miss Le Neve. These descriptions were circulated all over the world. On 
13th July I went to Hilldrop Orescent again. On digging up the floor of the 
cellar I came on the human remains, I sent for Dr. Marshall. The remains were 
left there that night, and the next day were removed to the mortuary, I found 
some clothes in the house. They were in three baskets and a box. I identify 
the furs which are produced. I also found a box under the bed in one of the 
70(mais, containing tv^ suits of pyjamas and a single pair ofpyjama trousers. I 
identify Dr. Orippen*s medical degree which T found. Warrants were issued 
cn Utb July. Subsequent^ I received certain information, and went to Canada, 
On eXst July I boarded the ‘'Montrose,** and arrested Dr. Crippen. He had 
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shaved his moustache and had discarded glasses. I then went into cabin No. 5 
and saw Miss Le Neve. She was dressed in a brown suit of boy*s clothes. I said 
to her “ Miss Le Neve? *’ and she replied “Yes.** I told her that she would be 
arrested and charged with Dr. Orippen with the murder and mutilation of _Mr^ 
Orippen. She made no reply. Before reading the warrant to her I cautioned 
her. ^When told the charge siie became faint. ^ I then went back to Dr. Orippen, 
and when he was searched we found upon him two cards and the aiticles of 
jewellery which ho had shown me on 8th July at Hilldrop Crescent. Cabiii No. 5 
was also occupied by Dr. Orippen. They went under the names of ** John 
Philo Robinson** and “John RoWson.’* I was present when the captain imoke 
to Miss Le Neve. He said he would do all he could for her. He asked, “ Have 
you not seen the letter from your father in the papers? ** She said “No. I 
have not seen any papers since I left London. I know nothing about at. If I 
had known anything about it I should have communicated at once.* Later on 
she said, “ I assure you, Mr. Dew, I know nothing about it. I intended to write 
to my sister when I got to Quebec.** On 21st August I again read the warrant to 
her, and she replied “ Yes.** ^When the charge was read over at the police station 
she made no reply. The warrant charged her with murder as well as with aiding 
and abetting. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Smith— Have you inquired about her past life?—Yes. 
Por ten years she has been a shorthand typist. I understand that she has not 
been living with her father and mother for some years. ^ 

What IS her father’s position in life?—He is of the lower middle class. He is 

a canvasser for coal orders. . , , 9 rr« t 

You know he wrote some articles for a paper called Answers?—He did, l 
did not read them. On 8th July the prisoner showed me all oyer the house, bhe 
volunteered the suggestion that I should go over the house and see if Dr. Orippen 
were there. I accepted her word that Dr. Crippen was not there. 

How was the statement at Albion House made? Did you a^ her quertions.— 
On some points, and her answers were incorporated in her own woras. I supplemmtea 
her statement in this way. It was a very Jbucid statement. Dr. 


that the prisoner knew nothing about it. He said. It is only fair to say that 
she knows nothing about it. I never told her anything.** After my conversa¬ 
tion with Dr. Crippen in July I circulated a description of Mrs. Crippen. I 
the state of the wardrobe which she left behind. Although I knew that ahe had 
not carried any of her clothes and jewellery away, I circula^d this description. 
I circulated the description as that of a missing person. Dr. Crippen told me she 



stable is drawn to it.'" ISequently we get information that way. We do not 
send them by post. We have a system of our own. We send them by cart to the 
hesd stations and they are then circulated. The ** Montrose left Antwerp on 
aoth My. 

Dr. AuaTjarcrs Josbph Pappua, examined by Mr. Mina—I am a Master in 
Surgery at the London Univerflity and a Fellow of tte Roy^ CoUege of SurgeoM. 
I WM called to 39 Hilldrop Creacent, acme remains ha^g been found there. In 
addition to the remains there were aome Hinde’s curlers, a wom^ s undervest, 
and a pieos of a pyjama jacket. I found all the organs, exowt of 

I examined the organs to see if there was any natural oauw of death, but cot^ 
find none. The head, arms, legs, and bones had been taken 
amongst the pieces of flesh a piece with a soar on it such, as 1 ^ve feeq^nay 
seen. * The romadns and the artidea found were put in jars ^d J 

found that the hair had been bleached. The reini^ were thwe of an adult 
nersoH in middle life and rather stout. I should think the i^gth of time thw 
Sad been in the ground would be between four and eight 

the chest had been removed in one piece, attached one to the other m they woiM 
be in the body. That indicated considerable skill on the part of the parson who 
removed them, 

Mr. Hinonn Kibbt, examined W Mr. Mxra^I am 
LewSi & Burrows, and I knew Dr. C&ippen as a customer of the firm. 
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Tir Hritinen iDurchased five grains of hyoscine hydrobromide. He had 
Sice p&erhyoscine. Je signed tL poisons register, stating tot , 
he MQrdred the hyoscine for homoepathio purposes. Never since I have been with 
Sie ^ have they stocked such a large quantity of hyoscme. 


Dr Wnioox, examined by Mr. ODDHi—I am semor analyst to the Home 
Office I examined the viscera, ham, under-vest, and piece of pyjama jacket found 
in to I flaw a piece of flesh with a sosx on it. I exammed the organs for 

noiSn Md I found hy<^e. A quarter to half a gram would be a toisotous 
T« mv oninion, death was -caused by hyoscine poisoning. After the drug 
wTadiListLel death would take. place probably within twelve Ws, without 
r,«r It had been administered by the mouth. It is rather hitter in 

tSL Md i/ioust be taken in something with a pronoMC^' flavour, suA as heei. 

flWAet tea (a lar was produced, from which witness took the piece of 
^^^atot wMch isilound lifh the’remains.) This piece of pyjama jacket 
IS similar to the single pair of pyjama trousers. 

Mrs Emilx Jackson, exammed by HuMPmEYS—-I am Miss Le Neve’s 

Iftndladv Miss Le Neve came to live with me at Constantine Road. Hampstead, 
in S^te’mber 1908, and, except for a break between March and August, 1909, 
that Sldress until l2th March, 1910. She had a bed-sittmgroom. , I 
Me^ firequ^y to go up to Miss Le Neve’s bedroom and ta^ to her tore. During 
to IrttOT nart of ^nwry I observed that there was something stoange about Nhsa 
Le Neve’s ^manner. She became very miswable and depres^d. ,TJpon one oc^ion 
in to latter uart of January Miss Le Neve came home looking very fared and 
“ She was areatly agitated and went to bed without supper. I went into 
&ldroom If^hS f oo^d see tot her whole body was trembling, and that 
, ® _■ _ j._T Aalrcwi Tier 'arhaf was the matter, but she did not 


aU riffht in the morning. She lay down in Her bed ana i sau oesiae ner awniic, 
and ^ally left her when I thought she was asleep. .That was about two o ol^k 
ito m^ng. Next morning, between eight and nme, I took her a cup ^ tea. 
The next time I saw her was after nine o clock. She was then dressed to go out 
to business She had only eaten a sandwich. She tried to eat but she could 
not Shf aWe^ed v^ iU^and was trembling. She picked up a cup of tea and 
tri^ to dr^ it, but could not. I said to tor, “I can’t let you go to .^bion 
House like this. There is something the matto with yom I will go and t^ 
them von are unfit to go to business to-day." She sa^. Yon will ring up to 
doctor^ won’t you? ’’ I rang up Albion House, and then went hack to Mms Le 
Neve and said^ her tot she must tell me what was to laatter. I said to her 
tot I was sure there was something dreadful on her ;^d,.and th^. rf to id 
not relieve her mind she would go absolutely mad. She said, I will tdl you 
to whole story presently." A little while afterwards she said, Would yoUmbe 
prised if lioFd you ft is the doctor!’’ I said, “Wtot do,you meanj^do you 
m!^ he was the cause of your trouble when I ffist saw you! She said Yes. 
f^Sd, " Why worry about tot; it is past and gone!” She burst mto tears 
again. Sind said, "It is Miss Elmore.” Up to tot time I had nev^ heard to 
nSie of iSmore in my life. I wondered what she meant, and asked her, Md 
khTsaid, “ She is his wife, yon know. When I see them go away togetoM it “^es 
nae realise what my posii&n is.” I said, “My^ 
worrying about another woman s husband! and she said, 
ing to go away with another man, and tot is all we are waiting fw, and 
to does that to doctor is going to divorce her snd marry me. I 
yon sure he will marry you! It seems to me that it is most unfair 
asking.” I said to her when she spoke of lealiang her position, Why d<m t 
yon tell him what yon have told me as regards position. She said she 
Le afterwards infoLned me to had told to doctor and ^ 

very glad to had done so. I don’t think she referred agam to her illneas ^d 
From August, 1909, Miss Le Neve came hoine regularly, exMptmg 
^en she spent the week-end away with her sistar. She began “ 

to early part of February. It would be about the sewnd weA. ^h® c^y cam 
home in to mornings. She came home about a wee^fter 

happy, and smd so)Sbody had gone away at last. That was before to began to 
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stay out at night. She said she had been at Hilldrop Crescent searching for a 
bank* book. In the course of the search certain jewellery had been found, some 
of which had been sold by Orippen. and the money put into his business. X 
received a number of articles of clothing from prisoner. Miss Le hfeve first 
began to bring clothing to me during February, and continued to bring me articles 
till the time she left. The articles included a fur coat, a black feather boa, a 
long green coat, a long brown coat, a long black coat, blouses, skirts, nightgowns, 
hats, stockings, &c. The things were brought in cardboard boxes, exceptmg on 
one occasion, when Mias Le Neve came with Crippen and brought some things 
in a dress basket. Miss Le Neve left my house on 12th March. 1 visited her at 
Hilldrop Crescent. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Smith —became very intimate with Miss Le Neve, 
and we were on quite different terms from the ordinary lodger and landlady. 
Miss Le Neve called me “mother.” The ordinary routine of the evening was 
that Miss Le Neve came home at six o’clock, had tea with me and my husband, 
sat with us till nine, and then we all had supper. 

By long and frequent conversations with lier you acquired an intimate know¬ 
ledge of her?—^Yes. 

Did she seem to you to be of a gentle and retiring nature?—^Tea. She was 
lovable and affectionate to me always. 

Her character generally was sympathetic and kind?—So far as I know. 

And you saw a great deal of her?—^Yes. Miss Le Neve suffered from neuralwa 
and anaemia, and on several occasions was unable to go down to business. ^e 
suffered at irregular intervals considerable pain and weakness. 

When you give us dates it is a matter of guesswork?—cannot fix dates. 

You did not try to recollect any of these dates till July? You did not attach 
much importance to them?—never gave them another thought. 

When the police came in July you began to think of them?—^Yes. 

You had read, naturally, every word of the Crippen case?—had not. I was 
overwhelmed by it. I had not finished reading the paper when the police came. 
I could not read it. It seemed too horrible. 

You had mastered the fact that there had been a disappearance, and that 
remains were found in the cellar?—^Yes. 

Also that Belle Elmore had not been seen by any one alive since 1st February? 
—^Yes. 

When the police came you began to try to recall what you could of your con¬ 
versation with Miss Le Neve?—^Yes. 

Who saw you on behalf of the police?—Sergeant Cornish. 

Did he ask you whether you had ever seen anything strange in her manner 
about the end of January?—hardly remember. He asked me whether 1 had seen 
anything strange about her manner. 

m Are you prepared to tell us now, definitely, that this strangeness of manner 
which you have described did not extend to the whole of January?—I do not think 
she became strange till the early part. ^ ^ 

I suppose you mean the 6th, 6th, 7th, and that kind of thing?—Something like 
that. 

From 6th, 6th, and 7th January you began to notice something queer?—She 
began to be miserable and unhappy. 

Did that, as far as you can recollect, react at all on her physical health?—It 
made her look very ill. , , * 

So that I may take it that almost the whole of January she was depressed and! 
looked very ill. Did you notice anything about her eyes?—^They were strange 
and very haggard. 

The same kind of look as you saw ou the occasion which you have described 
her as being very ill?—Yes. , 

Did you ask her, before that conversation you have described, what was the 
matter?—Yes. 

A dozen times?—Quite a dozen. 

What did she say?—^That she was worried with the accounts in the office. 

For all you know she may have been?—Yes. 

How did you fix the date of this occasion on which you say she was very ill? 
You told my learned friend it was during January—towards the latter part. Would 
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you be prepared to say on oath- that it may have been as far back as 25tb Jannary? 

—could not fix a date. -u -l i xi. *9 tj. * 

The Lord Chiee Justicb— It may nave been as early as that?—It may.^ 
Cross-examination continued—^You have stated that she came home one night 
more “ pleasant ** than you had seen her and said that somebody had gone to 
America. If it is correct that she came back and said this at the beginning of 
February it would suggest the other conversation when she was so agitated would 
be about 25th January?—Somewhere about that. _ 

You mean she was in high spirits at the beginning of February when you 

say she came back “pleasant^*?—Yes, ^ in. -vo 

No trace of anxiety, no depression, no sign of physical ill-health ?—No. 

She seemed a really happy woman, and by way of a joke you asked her if 
some one had died and left her money?—^Yes. ^ 

And she replied that some one had gone to America?—^Yes. 

Did you know what she meant?—She had told me previously that was what 
she was waiting for. 

You knew that Crippen had told her his wife had been threatening to go, 

and it did not suipriae you very mu^?—No. . 

There was no doubt in your mind that she was genmnely reheved?—^No. 

You will not in any way bind yourself to a date?—^No. 

Formal evidence was given as to the pawning of jewellery by Crippen, and 
his insertion of the advertisement in the ^ra of Belle Elmore’s death. 

William Long, who was Crippen’s dental mechanic, repeated the evidence he 
gave at the Crippen trial as to purchasing, by Orippen’a orders, a boy’s suit, tie, 
shirts, &c. 

In reply to Mr. Smith, witness said he had known Miss Le Neve for nine 
years. She was a gentle and inoffensive girl. 

This concluded the case for the Crown. 

Mr. F. E. Smith announced that he did "not propose to call any evidence for 
the defence. 


Closing Speech eor the Crown. 

Mr. Muir addressed the jury on behalf of the Crown. He said—^I stated the 
facts of this case to you so <moxt a time ago, and the evidence has occupied so 
short a space, that it wiU be quite unnecessary for me to repeat them, except in 
the most summary fashion. There is, first of all, the three years’ intrigue between 
the prisoner at the bar and Crmpen, the murderer, culminating in January, or 
the early part of February, so far as Le Neve is concerned, in the remarkable 
scene in her bedroom, as described by Mrs. Jackson. Mrs. Jackson did not, and 
could no^ fix a date; but is it not plain that about the time this murder was un¬ 
questionably committed, namely, somewhere near the early morning of 1st February, 
this remarkable attack of horror and prostration seized the prisoner? That 
was the state of things that Mrs. Jackson spoke to. Within a week of it Le 
Neve has a complete <mange of demeanour. She comes home happy and relieved, 
bringing Mrs. Crippen’s jewels, furs, and clothes, going about with Mrs. Crippen’s 
husband, and^ going to Eve at Mrs. Cri^en’s husband’s house. 

So the thing goes on. She went to Dieppe with Crippen, and came hack and 
stayed at Hilldrop Crescent with him, and was there found on 8th July when the 
pohce came to mquire about the missing Mrs. Crippen. She knows what the object 
of their h^uiry is. She goes with them to Albion House. An interview takes place 
between (Mppen and Chief Inspector Dew, and then between her and Ohidf Inspector 
Dew. She knows that Chief Inspector Dew is inquiring after tiie missing woman* 
The very next morning she and Crippen are in flight, noth disguised, both under 
false names. Flying from what? From the remains which are buried in that 
cellars from the accusation against Crippen of the murder of his wife. lie Neve 
was arrested on 31st July. She was told of the charge made against her—the 
tiiiarge of murder, and the charge of being accessory after the fact. She made no 
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reply. On 21et Augujst on Her way homei sHe was told the charge, and made no 
3ceply« On 27th August, at Bow Street Police Station she was told of the charge, 
and made no reply? and when committed for trial, with every opportunity for 
making a statement she made none. 

Gentlemen, it is left to you to apply your common sense to the facts, and see 
whether any other reason than knowledge on her part that Orippen had murdered 
his wife can account for her silence. I do not think 1 should be justified in taking 
up your time further. It is for you to say, on these facts, what inference, either 
for or against the prisoner, you will draw from them. 


Speech eor the Defence. 

Mr. F. F. Smith, addressing the jury on behalf of the prisoner, said—I have 
not had an opportunity of addressing you tiU now, and it wiU be necessary for 
me to lay before you the circumstances on which I shall rely at some greater 
length than was necessary for my learned friend in addressing you for the second 
time. I think it very essential that you should clearly understand what is the 
nature of the charge here, and what is the proposition—shall venture to say 
before I finish the astoun^g proposition—to which the prosecution in this case 
stands committed. It is, to put it shortly, that in this murder committed by 
Orippen—a murder callous, calculated, cold-blooded, a murder which, I say, in 
the whole annals of crime it would be hard to match for cold-blooded deliberation-^ 
the prisoner in the dock was privy to that murder, that she became privy to it 
after its commission with or without all its details. That, and that alone, is the 
issue which you have to determine. . 

Did the prisoner, either before she went away with Orippen or at the time she 
went away with him, become aware that Orippen committed this murder? Let me 
repeat here a caution that is very familiar to those of us who practise in these 
Oourts, and very necessary to be borne in mind. It is not sufiftcient for the prose¬ 
cution to come here and say, ‘*We are an agency for eliciting explanations. We 
come here to invite explanations. We complain that explanations have not been 
forthcoming.” It is for the prosecution to convince you beyond all reasonable 
doubt of fhe truth of the fundamental proposition to which they are committed, 
and that proposition is that this woman became^ aware that Grippen had killed 
his wife. It is for my learned friend not to invite explanations from me, not to 
indicate as a matter of interest that there is a point obscure here, or a detail in 
regard to which I can assist him by ofEering an explanation. It is for him to 
discharge the onus, and to discharge it fully. The law places it on him, and 
says, “ You shall prove that this woman knew that Orippen murdered his wife.” 
It is for you, with the very scanty assistance which my learned friend has been 
able to give you, to ask yourselves the question , “ How far have the_ prosecution 
proved Sfieir case? ” And in a case in which knowledge of murder is concerned 
oJife does not, I apprehend, expect a lower standard in the character of the proof 
than in a less important case. Bemembering the tremendous character of the 
charge here, remembering the onus which the prosecution are bound to discharge, 

I ask yon this question; “Taking the case as a whole, how far has my learned 
friend, in the course of his two speeches, in the course of the evidence which in 
any way affects this prisoner, discharged the onus? ” It is a question which 
cannot be answered in a perfunctory manner, 

I suppose no observation in ethics is more familiar than that no one suddenly 
becomes very base. Bearing this in mind, I invite you to consider^ what is the 
evidence, so far as it goes, about this young woman^s antecedents, in order that 
you may have some guidance when you consider how far you can conceivably accept 
the suggestion which the prosecution, on grounds so slender, asks you to accept, 
■^at has been the history of this young woman before she came into the docfc? 
We have indications here and there in the inquiries made by Inspector Dew, in 
the evidence given by Mr. Long, and in the statement by Mrs. Jackson as to the, 
life which Le Neve had led for several years before the events which form the 
subject of this inquiry. We know, for instance, that ten or 'eleven years ago, 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen, an age when I need hardly remind you young 
girls ib happier circumstances are going to a finishing governess, it became necessary 
for her to eern her own living as a typist. 
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You know what are the temptations to which, under normal conditions and 
with normal employers, a young and attractive girl is exposed going to the city 
as a. typist. You know that we road of life is steep and dangerous enou^ for 
her under normal circumstances. What was the misfortune of this girl, little 
more than a child, when it became necessary for her to earn her living? She had 
the extreme misfortune to come across the path, at the age of seventeen, of one 
of the most dangerous and remarkable men who have lived in this century; a man 
to whom in the whole history of the psychology of crime a High place must bo 
given as a compelling and masterful personahty. Carry your minds back ten 
years. Conceive to yourselves the two people who became acquainted. Crippen, 
imperturbable, unscrupulous, dominating, fearing neither God nor man, and%et 
a man insinuating, attractive, and immoral. That is one of the two people, d&e 
other was, as I have said, a schoolgirl aged seventeen, an age when most of you 
would be shielding your daughters m happy homes from the world. She was the 
girl who, Mrs. Jackson was able to tell you, years afterwards was a gentle, retiring, 
sympathetic girl. 

What do you conceive the mutual relations of those two, in their origin, were? 
There is no reason whatever to suppose that the intrigue between them Has lasted 
more than three years. There is no reason to suppose she was other than chaste 
during the first seven years of her struggle with the world. Then, in measuring 
the moral blame which you rightly assign to the intrigues which were undoubtedly 
carried on in the last three years, you would, I suggest, be doing wrong if you 
excluded from your consideration the circumstances that Crippen was the one really 
important figure looming so largely in her life. 

He was the doctor, and she was the typist. Their relative positions were very 
likely those of the centurion in the Bible who said to his servant, “ Do this, 
and he doeth it.** Those were the positions. For seven years she was under 
that influence. I ask you to think of the seven years, and how they were spent, 
and contrast them with the lives that you give to your daughters; seven years 
of drab and dreary toil by day as a typist; by night a gloomy lodging-house, 
and this in the very dawn of womanhood! When you are forming your judgment 
on the whole of the case, X ask you not to lay undue weight upon the circum¬ 
stances of the intrigue. No one can doubt that Crippen soothed her conscience 
by telling her either that his wife, Mrs. Crippen, did not love him, or that she 
loved another man, and was threatening to go away with another man. It may 
be true or false, but it is not material. Whether true or false, representations 
•of the kind must have been made by Crippen, and they might have been reason¬ 
ably believed by her at this time. 

I come to the time during which Miss Le Neve was staying with Mrs. Jackson, 
What was Mrs. Jackson’s description of her? That she had an attractive dis¬ 
position, no wickedness, no dissolute habits, no levity or wantonness of conduct, 
so far as she saw, with the exception, of course, of the attraction which Dr. Crippen 
Had for her. At the same time we know that she was neuralgic, delicate, and 
a little hysterical. Tinker such circumstances, I want to ask, ‘‘Is it the prose¬ 
cution's case that Le Neve became aware immediately after tne murder that the 
murder had been committed? ’* Am I asking too much when I say that the prose¬ 
cution should at least understand their own theory, and at least tell you clearly, 
and not in the alternative, what their theory is? I cannot for the life of me. 
Having heard Mr. Muir’s two spe^es, tell you whether the Crown’s case is that 
Le Neve became aware of the murder at or near the time it was committed, or 
whether it is that she became aware of it immediately before she fled. There is 
not the slightest doubt that in his opening speech the case that Mr. TyTirir intended 
^ make was that this woman became aware the murder had been committed at or 
near the time it was committed, and that it was because of her agitation on 
receiving that horrible news that Mrs. Jackson was able to found the observations 
whitHit was supposed she was going to make in the witness box. 

I contemplate the position as it has been left now that Mrs. Jackson 
Has given evidence with the position when Mr. Muir opened the case, and the 
manner in which he has perfunctorfly abandoned it, I am shocked that a charge 
•of that character should be brought forward and proceeded with. You have had 
the advantege of seeing Mrs. Jackson in the witness-box. She has told you that 
:a^ 08 t dai ly d urmg January she noticed the same sigxis of depression and physical 
Ailment. vyHat is the suggestion my leamed friend makes now as to the cause 
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learned friend, at any rate, give us some 
little gmdance on this point. During the whole of January, a month before any- 
Belle Elmore, and during which, according to all the evidence, 
husband and wife were living on apparently friendly terms, those same symptoms 
in Le Neve had been diagnosed oy the kind-hearted, officious, and somewhat 
garrulous landlady, who for the whole month had been asking questions as to 
what ailed Le Neve.^ 

Mr. Muir has said it would be wrong to daim for Mrs. Jackson exact precision 
in the matter of dates. That observation bears very much more on the case for 
the prosecution than on the case for the defence. Mrs. Jackson said, not only 
here^ but before the coroner, that it was in February that the prisoner came home 
looking happier than she had for some time, and announced that “ somebody had 
gone to America.’* Mrs. Jackson, after going through that scene with Le Neve, 
probably thought nothing more about it until July. She was then interviewed 
by the police. By that time she had read all the details of the Crippen case 
in the papers. It is obvious that at that time she knew what was the critical 
part of this case. She was thoroughly steeped in all the melodrama and the 
horror of it. She was asked this question, “Did you notice anything strange 
about Le Neve’s manner? ** I deriv^ the impression of Airs. Jackon, that she 
m a lady who would never be defeated by a question of that kind, and thereupon, 
in answer to the ^ leading question, she described the scene which there is every 
reason now to believe took place before the murder. She described it in language 

by no means inconsistent with the view, that the illness of Miss Le Neve was 

largely physical, exaggerated no doubt by depression. Unless the prosecution 
withdrew Mrs. Jackson’s evidence altogether, it means that at or about this time 
Le Neve knew toat Orippen had murdered his wife. I would ask, is there any 
one of you who is absolutely certain whether the case for the prosecution is that 
Le Neve knew at that time, and if so, by what evidence is it supported? Is there 
one other witness except Mrs. Jackson, or one other shred of evidence, to 

satisf]^ you that Le Neve became aware of the murder at or near the time of its 

commission? 

How could Le Neve have known about the murder? In two ways only. The 
first would be that she fund it out, and the second that Orippen told her. No one 
will suggest that it is likely that she found out. There is not a vestige of evidence 
that she could have done so. That being the case, the prosecution is necessarily 
committed to the view that Crippen told the young woman that he had killed his 
wife. 

If that is so he must have told her either in broad outline or with a wealth 
of hideous and filthy detail which has occupied this Court for a week. A more 
monsbrous and stupid suggestion was never made in a Court of justice. What is 
the position? Crippen had risked his neck; he coolly weighed every chance; 
he did his terrible work on Isit February with no accomplice, no witness, and, as 
he fondly thought, leaving behind him no trace. It is now suggested that the 
m^n who had done all this—^who with fiendish and detailed calculation had covered 
up every trace which might reveal and betray his hideous secret—^told this young, 
nervous woman that he had committed the murder. In other words, he gave this 
enormous hostage to fortune^he told a woman that he had killed his wife. If 
the teachings of human psychology have any value, the odds are prodigious that 
any young woman not belonging to the criminal classes, having this horrible 
statement made to her, would receive it with aversion, revulsion, and disgust. 
Does any one suggest uiat this would not be a possibility which Crippen would 
bear in mind; that he would realise that a woman, innocent up to now, was 
to be asked by him to become an accomplice to a crime so horrible that to-day 
it is spoken oi in the whole world almost with bated breath? 

My learned friend’s case is really this—that Crippen would say to Le Neve, 
“ This is how I treated the woman who last shared my home, and I invite you to 
come and i^are it with me now.” He ran such risks as men do not run even 
on the wild assumption that when Le Neve was told of the crime she acquiesced 
and agreed to remain silent—a wild and incredible proposition. But even suppos¬ 
ing that Crippen put his neck at the hazard of a woman’s constancy and self- 
control, safe, as he thought, by the precautions he had taken, he put his life in 
the hands pf a nervous and hysterical woman. He knew her temperament, and 
yet we ore asked to believe that he put his life on the chance that in a fit of 
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emotion^ in her sleep, in fright, to a friend, or aghast at the sheer horror of it, 
she might have told sometmng of the dark and terrible secret which Cfippen 
kept to himself and to himaeu alone. 

From &st to last not a single^ inaccuracy of the lightest importance has been 
found in her statement. She said that Onppen had told her early in February 
that his wife had gone to America, and it is asked whether it is to be supposed 
. that in that event she would have left behind all her clothes. It is said it is 
impossible that she believed Mrs. Crippen had gone to America, and yet Inspector 
Dew, an experienced police officer, a man of the world, a man with w wide know¬ 
ledge of the seamy side of life and of human nature, was so able to believe it 
that he circulated a description of Belle Elmore. If there can be one circumstance 
which suggests innocence more than another, it was the way in which prisoner 
dealt with the clothes and jewellery. It is incredible that if she had known of 
the murder she could have gone about distributing the clothes as she did. If she 
believed that Mrs. Crippen had gone away with another man, she knew perfectly 
well that Mrs. Crippen would not dare to come back. Is the suggestion that she 
wore the brooch at the Benevolent E^nd ball consistent with the suggestion that 
she knew a murder had been committed? If she had known, would she have 
gone to the ball, where many of Mrs. Crippen*s friends were, appeared with 
Crippen, and worn the very br<^h that belonged to the dead woman? 

Now I come to the last point made by the prosecution, the point insisted upon 
by Mr. Muir, that Le Neve fled in disguise with Crippen. "V^at do you suppose 
Crippen said to her before she went away? You may well ask yourselves that. 
Not only have the prosecution not shown that she was "told before she went away, 
but. 1 have ^own you that she was nob told before. The prosecution say that 
a she was not told before she must have become aware of it when she fled in 
disguise. Before you can draw that conclusion you must satisfy yourself that 
there was nothing else which Crippen could have said to her to induce her to flee in 
disguise. I re 3 ect in toto that there m nothing else which Crippen could have 
told her consistent with her innocence in the matter which would have been of 
suffici^t weight and urgen^ to induce her to go away with him. Consider the 
influence, the dominating influence, which a character like Crippen’s would exercise 
over her. 

Suppose Crippen had said something like this to her; Inspector Dew, as you 
know, nas asked me some nasty questions about my wife. She had gone away, 
and I do not know where ^e is, and if she does not turn up it may be very awkward 
for me, and I may be liable to arrest.** Supposing, lor the sake of argument, 
that Crippen had said that. Would not that be a circumstance in winch one 
can well understand an inexperienced girl would have gone away. You cannot 
consider this as being a case of two adults of equal age dealing with one another. 
They were very different persons. Crippen had acquired this enormous power 
over her, and she was utterly ignorant of the laws of England. She was con¬ 
fronted with the problem as to whether she would stay in or go with 

him. 

Already I have ventured to suggest to you that Crippen had not told her 
before, and now I ask you, if I am right in saying that CJrippen had never told 
her before, would he tell her now if he coiild possibly help it Must not the answer 
here be precisely the answer which I think I have shown you must be the answer 
to the first question. Would it have made him safer, even if she had been willing 
to become his accomplice I say to you that the prosecution have not even 
exidained what is their theory on this, which is the vety fundamental point of 
their case. 


If she was aware of this matter, when do they suggest that she became 
aware of it On what evidence do they satisfy themselves that she was aware 
of it? Consider whether or not they have satisfied you. They will have to give 

f ru one good reason why Crippen should have told Le Neve, and I ask you, and 
am content that my case should be judged by your ability to give an answer to 
this question, why should Crippen tell Le Neve? If she found out, then I quite 
agree. But there is not a vestige of proof that'she found out. If had not 
found out, then why in the name of conscience, in the name of security should 
Crippen have told her? The suggetion is so grotesque that you cannot for a 
mmmt believe it. 


Does any one believe that the girl went back to lave at Hilldrop Crescent 
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towards the end of February, the mouth that this murder was committed—went 
to live in this house knowing that its last tenant had been murdered W the man 
she was going to live with? Such is the suggestion put to you. Was woman 
ever known so wicked and so abandoned? I say, in m history there have been 
very few women capable of such wickedness. Every vestige of evidence that 
you have in this case as to the character of Le Neve shows that if there had been 
such women in history she is not one of them. You have heard her described 
as a gentle, sympathetic girl. A defenceless child, she maintained herself at the 
age of seventeen in the struggle for life without any indication of moral obliquity, 
and you are asked to say that she went back to live in this house in the immediate 
contiguity of these gruesome remains. 

Another point of evidence is the statement made by Orippen to Inspector 
Dew* What does Crippen say—“Miss Le Neve knows nothing at all about it; 

I never told her anyttiing.'* So far as that statement made by Orippen supported 
any inference in his own case it was against him. It is one of* those points again^ 
Orippen which the prosecuting counsel would rely upon. He knows well enough 
he is charged with murder^ and yet what does he say to the police officer? * I 
never told Le Neve anything about it.*' Therefore, it is against himself, as it 
assents partly to the view that there was some charge which could properly be 
brought against bi-m but of which Le Neve did not know. I would not accept 
Orippen's word very much unless there were other reasons supporting it. I say 
there are other reasons in this case. Crippen, though iacriminating himself, 
helped Le Neve. 

There is another point. On the “ Montrose ** a statement was made by Le 
Neve to the captain in the presence of Inspector Dew. The captain said, Did 
you not see your father's letter in the newspaper?" Le Neve says, *‘I have 
not seen any newspapers since I left London." My learned friend says she could 
have seen English papers in Antwerp. Of course, you can see English papers in 
Antwerp if you know where to get them. It is clear that if she did not see the 
English papers she did not know about it, because she cannot read a foreign 
language. And don't you think Crippen took good care that she did not see 

I^w?U asS you to picture to yourselves what her life has been for the last 
six months or more, finagine what her life has been—Shunted, harassed, arrested, 
and charged with the crime of murder, brought face to face with the full details 
of the charge formulated against Crippen. From that day to this her me has 
been one long horror, culminating in this trial and in the knowledge that the 
man i^e loved and trusted committed one of the most odious and bloody murders 
in the history of crime. Imagine what she has gone through. 

The prosecution say they want an explanation. That is a whoUy novel con¬ 
ception in our criminal law. It is for the prosecution to prove the fact, and 
1 ^ not prepared in a case like this—and I nave the full responsibility for the 
‘ ^ -j T — that woman 



oTMB-“wamination of my learned friend. It would be different m a case 
the prosecution had brought forward massive and weighj^ evid^ce, but I have 
to deal here with this case and with this prosecution, and I say that they have not 
OTOved theL caw. We are asked to infer that Orippen must have told about 
the murX Never in the history of our law has a prosecution a*ed a 3 ury to 
draw an inference so crazy and so cruel on such facts. 

Knowing that die is a young and mexpenenced woman, without any ^ow- 
ledgfSf the^world, that die m dazed and shatt^d, I have taken the responsibto 
u3 mysdf and i am content to support it. When she leaves this dock acquit^ 
bv vo^^erdict the prospect which opens out to'her is not one of happiness. %e 



I only wk you for justice, and i am oontenj you w luage nw 
Ci^f anony^with iliat considetation that you ^tdd wiah tihown to a 
S ware placed in fte came position. 
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Sttmming Up. 

The Lobd Chibp Justice, in. snamiing up, said—Grentiemen of 
must ask you to listen to me for a few moments in this case. It is a 
you must approadi with very great care. We have just listened to a* 
speech from Mr. Smith, and some of his arguments you must oonsidei^ 
Let me caution you not to act on anything except evidence. If there "Wf 
case in which it was necessary to steel your minds against mejudice 3 
case. You must fix your consideration upon what is found to be proved, 
will leave no reasonable doubt in your own minds. If there is any* 
your minds, the prisoner is entitled to the benefit. The Crown havo 
out their <(^se, and imless in your judgment they have made it out to* 
reasonable doubt, and to your satisfaction so that you would adopt xt 
apon it, in an event in your own lives, then the prisoner, Ethel toe 
entitled to have your verdict of not guilty. 

Tbj& only matter upon which you have to concentrate your attention. 
Ethd. Le Neve know when she ned with Crippen that Crypen was a* 
and had murdered his wife?*' You are not to judge Ethel Le Neve to€ 
was his mistress. This is not a Court of morals; this is a Court of 

You are not to judge the woman because she has fallen. It won 
right for any one to judge the woman from the standard of morality, 
consider the case just as if she had not had that history to which 
been made. In so far as immorality and misconduct have bearing on tnc 
you must consider them, but you are not to allow any prejudice to^entexr 
minds because this poor woman was seduced, and was the mistress o£ 
Further, you are not to assume anything against this woman becan 
wickedness of which Crippen has been guilty. You must sweep from. 3 
anything in the nature of prejudice arising from the fact that she was 
woman, and that she was associated with Crippen. 

I told you I would state to you the one question on which she xi 
and I repeat it. **Did she know, when she assisted Crippen in his dQ 
he had murdered his wife? Now, you need not trouble your nxi* 
whether she assisted in the fli^t. That is not seriously disputed. t 
in, so far as she disguised hers^, so that she might pass as a boy insrt/e 
woman, and as Crippen’s son. Therefore, if you think she knew < 
will probably have no doubt that she did in fact harbour and assist Oxr 
course, no one is allowed to assist the flight of a person who has oo' 
crime. That a murder was committed on or about 2 nd Februar^r 
doubt. Therefor^ I say, concentrate your minds and apply your co’ 
to the question. Did she know about it? Again, I say the Crown xn. 
you by evidence, and not by suspicion, that ane knew of it. It is qxxi 
Mr. Smith put it to you, they have no right to call for an explanation tx 
is evidence which leads you to the conclusion that she knew Cripx^c 
committed the murder. 

Now, the ajBGbnnative evidence requires to be very carefully eaza«x 
examined from a sHghtly different pomt of view than was suggesteci 
Mr. Muir or Mr. Smith. It centres mainly upon what has been descxrl 
Jackson incident. It is said that on or about the end of January ox- 
ning of Febmaiw, the prisoner was in such a state that, as Mr. IVTi 
she must have been under the influence of some horror. Her eyes 
and her condition such that she could not speak or explain herself, 
very properly called your attention to that, and if he could have pro*^ 
the time she could have known of the murder it would have been a sbiro 
evidence. You must <M>nsider carefuUy what Mr. Smith addressed 
the point, when he said that the evidence was not establi^ed. I *^1 
remarks he could have gone a little further. 

There are certain facts which are established. The murder took pis 
one or two o’clock on 1st February and twelve o’clock on the mox*x 
2nd. That we know. You remember Mrs. Martinetti stated that »li< 
1,30 in the morning, and that was the last time she saw Mm. Crippci^r) 
the 2nd Le Neve md Mias May that Mrs. Crippen had gone to Aixiq 
2nd of February is the first date when Le Neve could have first Icxi 
murder, and when, according to herself, she first knew that BeUe lEl 
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80*^® ®^®y* Itt the Kght of that it is very 
impoMant to consider ]\fcs. Jackson’s evidence. Mrs. Jackson says in her cross- 
examination by Mr. Smith that early in February Le Neve said that some one 
had g;one to America. She could not have stated that tm 2nd February. It is to 
be said in favour of the prisoner that Mrs, Jackson said that very early in February 
M:^ Le Neve was in the highest spirits, ** higher than I have ever seen her 
befo^re. I think some one must have left her some money.” Mrs. Jackson went 
on to_ say, I know whom she meant when she said that some one had gone to 
Amenca, because she had told me that Mrs. Orippen had threatened to go away.” 

Y<m must consider the agitation spoken ol my Mrs. Jackson. You must 
rememl^r that Mrs. Jackson said that about a week after she'was so ill she was 
in the best of spirits. She had a long conversation with Mrs. Jackson when she 
was ill. She would not tell her what it was, but if it was a week before 2 nd 
February it could not have anything to do with the murder, because on 26th 
January Belle Elmore was alive and attending the committees of the Music Hall 
Guild. On 31st January she was alive, and it is not suggested by anybody that 
she is dead or disappeared till the morning of 2nd February. A week before she 
was in good spirits she has a conversation with Mrs. Jackson, who her to 
tell her what is the matter, and she says she cannot. She goes to bed, and the 
next mornmg she has a further conversation, and finally said, ** Would you be 
surprised if it were the doctor? ” Then this wonoan, who is a sensible woman, 
says, ” Was it he who got you into trouble before? ” Le Neve says it was. 

Do not mind about that; it is long past,” Mrs. Jackson said. Le Neve said, “I 
cannot bear to see them together. When 1 see them I feel my position.” It 
may be that this girl had deep twinges of conscience, and felt her position as 
being the mistress of a married man. Then comes the statement that Le Neve 
had told her that Belle^ Elmore had! threatened to go to America with some other 
man, and that if she did the doctor would divorce his wife and marry her. And 
then this kind-hearted woman says, “Surely you won’t. Are you not giving 
up too much for him? ” 

If^ there is nothing but her agitation on a date before 2nd February, then 
there is an end of the case, and I am bound to tell you that you are not to convict 
the prisoner on suspicion. ^ You are to take into consideration the evidence relat¬ 
ing to events after the time of the murder. The evidence is supported by the 
other fact that Mr. Smith elicited. Mrs. Jackson says that in the latter part of 
January Le Neve was in a bad state of health, but she would not say anything 
about the actual date. If her story is true, that on 2nd February Ethel Le Neve 
came to her and told her “ She has gone to America,” it must have been because 
Le Neve had been told the same story. This scoundrel was telling the story to 
everybody else, therefore you are entitled to ask yourselves the question, “H he 
was telling other people that story, what reason have you to doubt that he would 
tell her the same story? Why should he teU her different story? ” There was 
no^motive for telling her a different story. 

I have to see that you act on the evidence, and if you come to the conclusion 
on the evidence before you that her agitation did not occur after 2nd February, on 
that evidence you are satisfied that it occurred a week before she came back in 
good spirits, there is no other evidence that in that time she was in a state of 
agitation or ill-health. The Crown are bound by their evidence, and the evidence 
of Mrs. Jackson is that it was before 2nd February. 

You want to consider very cajfefuUy what is the probability of this scoundrel 
having told her. So far as the evidence is concerned, it stands in this way. When 
he was arrested he said, “It is only fair to say she knows nothing about it. I 
never told her anything.” It is perfectly plain that that was a most serious state¬ 
ment so far as he was concerned. There is no secret about it. Crippen was most 
seriously cross-examined upon it, and he was asked to what it could refer except 
his wicked deed towards his wife. 

I put it to you that it was a statement strongly against himself, although I 
apee that with such a man as Orippen you won’t care very much what he says, 
still you must look at it in so far as it relates to this girl. He is saying some¬ 
thing to shield her,and says it in terms which reflect on himself. He says, “ I 
did not teU her anything about it.” That he had told her that his wife had gone 
to America and had died you need have no doubt, because of the advertisement 
which he put in the Era» I am bound to say that you must ask yourselves if you 
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believe that he wotild have told the woman he wanted to have as his wife if he 
. had never told anybody else. Of course, he did not tell anybody else. If the *btory 
was “My wife has gone to America and subsequently died,” there is the explana¬ 
tion for Le JNeve*s conduct which in our wicked world was a ready and reasonable 
one, although it may not be one of which you think highly. ^ 

Mr. Muir has asked you if it is not proved that the prisoner knew of Mrs. 
Crippen’s death, as she wore the dead woman’s jewellery- You have heard Mr. 
Smith upon that point, and I think you must consider very carefully what he has 
said. Ho you think that the fact that she wore the jewels and clothes was con¬ 
sistent with the fact that she believed that Crippen had cruelly murdered his wife 
a few hours before? ^ you are asked to draw an inference I must tell you that 
you should only draw an inference that is hostile to the prisoner if you are forced 
to it by an act. Now, gentlemen, it is pointed out that she gave a considerable 
amoimt of things to Mrs. Jackson. I can only say you must be vey careful how 
you act on your suspicions, as she appears to have been very much under the control 
of Dr. Crippen, and you must draw no inference unless you believe that she was in 
some way concealing guilt. ^ 

You are asked to judge of her conduct, and I want here to make some observa¬ 
tions in reference to what Mr. Smith said. You know it is no good concealing 
from you, as you know perfectly well, that a prisoner can §ive evidence, and 
possibly you may have wished—5 shoidd not be at all surprised—^that she had 
gone into the box and said whether or not she Imew about the crime. I think it 
is just to her to say there is no obligation on a person to go into the witness-box 
unless there is affirmative evidence against them, and you must not draw a hostile 
conclusion unless you are satisfied that there is an affirmative case to answer. 
That is to say that if you think the incident to which Mrs. Jackson’s referred to 
took place before the murder, then there is no reason for her to go into the box. 

As to her disguising as a boy, you must draw your own conclusions, but you 
must be a little careful that you do not think you know too much of what ihat 
scoundrel may have told her. As Mr. Smith has told you, Crippen may have 
said that he was afraid of being arrested. She undoubtedly^ was very much 
attached to him, and undoubtedly thought she was going to be his wife, or at any 
rate his mistress. That is one part of the case only, and you niay think that some 
further explanation is required. All I can say is that you must be satisfied before 
you draw any inference. . . j . 

I must say that another point made by Mr. Smith must not be rejected in 
the summary way suggested by hlr. Muir. Le Neve said on the boat that she 
had not seen the papers since she left London. ^ Mr. Muir went a little too far 
when he said she must have seen the papers in Belgium. You do not know 
where she was when she was in Antwerp. You do not know how far Crippen 
would keep her under his hand and prevent her seeing the papers. There is no 
evidence that she did see the papers. It is said she must have seen the English 
papers at the hotel. Well, the Crown know at which hotel they stayed, and 
they could have called evidence to show if there are English papers taken at that 
hot^. If you come to the conclusion that she did not know that Mrs. Crippen 
was murdered when she evinced that agitation referred to by Mrs. Jackson, then 
you must wme thAt from the slate altogether. Then you must ask the question, 
when could C&ippen have told her, and why should Crippen have told her at all, until 
the actual moment of flight? "^y should he have told her a story different from 
what he told everybody else between 2nd February and 8th July, when Inspector 
Dew came to see him? . i j 

The fact of this woman living with him and going with him^ to Dieppe, wicked 
and immoral as it is, is not evidence that he told her he committed the murder. 

Upon that part of the case you are entitled to take into consideration what 
Mr. Smith has said to you about her being gentle, sympathetic, and loving and 
affectionate towards Crippen. If he had told her, not only might it have been 
dangerous to himself, but do you not think that it might have changed her 
feelmgs towards him? , ^ ^ 

Gentlemen, I have called your attention to the parts of the evidence which can 
be said to be evidence against the prisoner. I caution you that you are not to 
judge her upon a standard of morali^. You must be satisfied Ihat the^ Crown 
Wve made out their case and that drippen told her he had murdered his wife, 
and until you are satisfied of that, she is entitled to your verdict. You must not 
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allow your minds to be influenced by wbat you have beard outside, or by the 
feelidjg that the prisoner was an immoral woman, and that she had lived as she 
ought not to have lived. She is charged with having assisted her^ paramour, 
and unless the evidence is there to satisfy you, you muk find a verdict for her, 
but if 70 XL are satisfied you will do your duty. 

At twelve minutes past four the jury returned to the Court and resumed their 
places in their box. When Lord Alverstone had taken his seat on the bench, the 
Clerk of Arraigns made the formal inquiry as to whether the jury had agreed 
upon the verdict and what the verdict was. 

The foreman repHed that the jury were agreed upon a verdict of **Not 
Guilty.” 

Accordingly the prisoner was immediately liberated. 


APPENDIX E. 

COTTBT 07 CniMlKAL ApPBAI.. 

(Before Mr. Justice Darling, Mr. Justice Channell, and Mr. Justice Pickford.) 
Satubday, Btb. Novembkb, 1910. 


Bex V. Hawley Harvey Crippen. 

This was the appeal of Hawley Harv^ Crippen, on grounds of fact and of 
law, against his conviction at the Central Criminal Court on 22nd October, 1910, 
before the Lord Chief Justice, for the murder of his wife, Belle Elmore, 

Mr. Tobin, K.C.; Mr. Huntly Jenkins, and Mr. H. D. Roome appeared for the 
appellant 5 and Mr. R. D. Muir, Mr. Travers Humphreys, and Mr. S. Ingleby Oddie 

for the Crown. . -n j • xi. 

A preliminary point with regard to the juror who was taken ill during the 
trial was taken. The appeal on this point was dismissed. 


THE JUDGMENT. 


lent of the Court, said that since 
‘;en further points in favour of 


Mr. Jtrsnoa Darling, in delivering the ludg 
they had decided the first point Mr. Tobin had 

his client. 1 . -r ^ 

The first was that the Court ought to quash this conviction because the Lord 
Chief Justice had allowed the prosecution at the close of the case for the defence 
to call what was called rebutting evidence, ^e rule was that a iudee, in 
aidering wh^her he should allow rebutting evidence to be called, should conai<w 
whether that evidence could have been given, or ought to have been adduced by 
the prosecution as a part of their case and before they closed it. They did not 
feel inclined to lay down the rule in the words of Chief Justice Bindal, in the 
case of Bex v. Frost, vol. 4, State Trials, new series, at wlumn 386 (^mp). 
He had said—There is no doubt that the general rule is that, where the Otoot 
herins its case like a plaintiff in a civil suit, they cannot afterwards support their 
case bv calling fresh witnesses, because they are met by certain evidence that 
contradicts it. They stand or fall by the evidence they have given. TOey must 
close their case before the defence begins; but if any matter arises^ ex ^mprovw 
which no human ingenuity can foresee on the part of a defendant in a civil suit 
or a prisoner in a criminal case, there seems to me no reason why that mattw 
which arose ex improviso may nob be ansvrored by contrary evidence cm the part 
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of tlie Grown. They would not put the rule in those words. In the first place 
the rebutting evidence must be evidence admissible in the case. Supposing xt to 
be admissible evidence^ it then became a question for the judge at the trial to 
determine in his discretion whether ihe evidence, not having been tendered in chief, 
ought to be given as rebutting the case set up by the defence. 

In coining to that decision he should have regard to what had been laid down 
in the cases cited by Mr. Tobin. But the matter was one withjn the discretion 
of the judge who presided at the trial, who was in a much better position than 
any appeal Oohrt to determine whether it was really fair to allow it to be givra, 
and wnether it did or did not expose the defence to a disadvantage to which they 
ought not to /be exposed. It did not appear to have been laid down in any case 
that, if a judge exercised his discretion in a way different to that which a Court 
of Appeal womd have exercised it, that fact alone was sufficient ground for quash¬ 
ing a conviction. The only case where anything of the kind was suggested was 

oi Wright v. Willcox, 1850, 9 C.B., 650, where the Lord Chief Justice had 
said—** The time at whidi evidence is to be received must be in the discretion of the 
judge, the exercise of that discretion being subject to the review of the Court.** 
There was nothing in the judgment of the other judges m the case to the same 
effect—^in the judgments of Mr. Justice Maule, Mr. Justice GresweU, and Mr. 
Justice Talfourd. There was nothing in those judgments as to whether the judge*a 
discretion was subject to the review of the Court. Mr. Justice Maule said— 
‘‘ The objection to the reception of the evidence was that it was offered too late. 
It would be very inconvenient to hold this to be a sufficient ground for setting 
aside a verdict. Cases in which the discretion of the judge must be exercised 
frequently occur. When a party has closed his case he often asks and is allowed 
to supply a deficiency.*’ No doubt the question was one for the discretion of the 
judge at the trial, who was necessarily m a far better position to exercise it than 
the Court of Criminal Appeal could possibly be. ^ 

All they could say was this: The evidence admitted in rebuttal was admissible 
evidence, and the Lord Chief Justice had seen no reason why, in fairness to the 
defence, it should not have been given. He had exercised his discretion, and, 
even if they had the power to do so, they saw no reason why they should interfere 
with it. But they wished to add a few words to what had heen said. If it were 
shown that the prosecution had done something unfair—^had set what had been 
called a trap—which resulted in an injustice to the prisoner, the Court reserved to 
itself full power to deal with the matter. It was only necessary to say that in 
such a case the Court would probably come to the conclusion that there had been 
a miscarriage of justice, and exercise the powers given to them by section 4 of the 
Criminal Appeal Act, 1907. But there was no reason to suppose that anything 
of that kind had taken place here. On this second ground advanced by Mr. Tobin 
they saw no reason to interfere with the conviction. 

With rejgard to the next ground, that there was no proper evidence before the 
jury to, establish the fact that the remains found at Hilldrop Crescent were timM 
of a woman, and that in any case there was no sufficient evidence to prove they 
were the remains of Cora Crippen—^with regard to this ground Mr. Tobin in the 
course of his argument went into the evidence given by the doctors on both 
sides as well as into the evidence as to what was found buried with the remains— 
the clothing and other articles. They thought that there was evidence before 
the jury, and a great deal of evidence, which would satisfy the verdict at which 
they arrived and to establish the fact that these remains were those of Oora 
Crippen. With regard to the evidence of the doctors concerning the piece of flesh 
and skin, they were not surprised that the jury preferred the evidence given by 
the medical men called for the Crown. For the doctors ^called for the defence 
when cross-examined had been obliged to abandon an opinion they had expressed 
with confidence and had expressed in writing. They did not wish to say anything 
more by way of criticism than that. They were not surprised that the jury had 
preferred the evidence given by the doctors called for the prosecution. 

It remained f<flr them to' deal with the criticism that was directed to the 
summing up. Mr. Tobin had said in the course of the argument that every point 
that had been made on behalf of the prisoner was pnt to the jury and put fully and 
fairly. But he had criticised a phrase used there in the course of a long summing 
up. Sitting in that Court they had often said in similar cases that they would not 
imierfere where attention had been called to phrases ambiguously used, or not 
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expressed quite so fully and clearly^ or not expressed with the exactitude which, 
as ADunsel would point out, might have been used. must look and see 

whether, taking the summing up as a whole, the judge had put the issue fairly 
to the jury ; whether all the evidence was before them, and whether the judge 
adequately directed the attention of the jury to where lay the burden of proof. 
They thought it was plain that in this case the Lord Chief Justice 'had not left 
the jury with any false impression as to the burden of proof. Mr. Tobin had 
argued that that was not so, but he would read one passage from the summing 
^ to show how clearly the matter had been put to the jury. The Lord Chief 
Justice had said—“Now, gentlemen, 1 have left that part of the case as 1 have 
told you. I have dealt w3h it fhst because, if you believe the story of the defence, 
it is a conclusive answer to this charge, and you need not trouble about the other 
points . . . and if upon considering the whole of this case you come to the 
conclusion that you are not satisfied with Crippen’s account, then you have to 
consider with me whether the Crown have establis? ed their case upon the two 
issues of Cora Crippen’s remains being those found in the house, and of that woman 
having been poisoned by the act of the defendant. Of course, if that is true, it 
is a further contradiction of the story he has told you.” In those words the law 
was clearly laid down. The burden of proof lay upon the Crown. If when the 
prisoner had given his account the jury believed it, the case for the Crown 
necessarily came to an end. But if they did not believe it, even then the jury 
were entitled to acquit him -because it still remained with the Crown to prove that 
the prisoner killed nis wife and that the remains found at Hilldrop Crescent were 
those of Cora Crippen. They thought that, notwithstanding the criticism that 
had been levelled at the summmg up, it did put adequately, fully, and fairly the 
complete case for the prisoner, and that no injustice had been done by any term, 
phrase, or sentence used in the summing up. 

They considered that there was ample evidence to support the verdict of the 
jury, and that, on all the points taken, the appeal failed. 

Solicitors—For the appellant, Arthur Newton; for the Crown, the Director of 
Public Prosecutions. 
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